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RUINS OF ANCIENT CJJIES. 


NO. 1. — M ESSEN E. 

I'afsanias'^*" appears to liavo had great interest in 
tl;e history of the Messenians ; lor his history of 
their wars is more minute and animated than any 
other part of liis narrative. ITis account of the city 
gives us a grand idea of wliat it must once have 
been ; and the present splendid remains produce a 
conviction of his veracity. 

The wjills of JMessene f, ])uilt of hewn stone, 
crowned with battlemi'iits, and Hanked woth*tow(TH, 
were stronger and higher than those of .Byzantium, 
Khodes, and the other cities of Cirecce. 1'hcy in- 
cluded within th(dr circuit Mount Ithome. It^iad 
a large juiblic s<piare or forum, ornamented with 
temples, statues, and a S]>lendid fountain. ]3eautif4l 
edihees were on every side. 

"riu; IMessenians had several wars with the liaee- 
djenioiiiaiis ; and at one time were so uiifortunati^ as 
to be reduced to the condition of the Ibdots. 'i’hey 
were at length, however, reinstated by the Thebjins, 
who took their city from the Spartans, who had 
])ossessed it a long time, after having exjielhal all 

* Dodwcll. f tljfleiu y. 
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2 RUINS OP ANCIENT CITIES, 

its iiiliabitants. Those who were dispersed in differ- 
ent regions of Griiece, Italy, and Sicily, on tlie first 
notice giv^en them, ieturned with incredihlc joy : 
animated l)y the love of th^ir country, natural to all 
ntim, and almost as much by their Iiatrcd of tlie 
Spartans, which , length of time had only increased. 
They built themselves a city, which, from the ancient 
name* was ..ailed JVIessenc. 

After their return they fell out with the Achaians, 
and hav ing ^worsted their cel(d)ra ted general, IMiilo- 
j axemen, they had the meanness and atrocity to put 
him to death. llis history is thus related by 
llollin : — • 

I) i nocrates, the jMessenian, had drawn oirMessene 
from the Achaian league ; and was meditating how 
ho might best seize uj)on a considiTable ])o.st n(;ar 
that (uty. Philojxemen, then sevtaity years of age, 
and generalissimo of the Achaians for the eighth 
time, lay sick. However, tlu^ instant the news of 
this was brought him, he set out, notwitlistanding 
his indis])osition, made a counter- inarch, and ad- 
vanced towards iM(‘ssene w'ith a small body offerees. 
Dinocrates, who had inarched out against him, was 
soon piH to flight ; but five hundred troopcTs, who 
guarded the open country of Messeno, happening to 
come up a^’d reinforce him, he faced about and 
rouied Philopd'inen, This general, who was solici- 
tous of nothing but to save the gallant youths wdio 
h*ad followed him in this expedition, yjerfornied the 
most extraordinary acts of bravery ; but haj)y)ening 
to fiill from his horses, and recxdving a dt^ep wound in 
the head, he was taken prisoner by the enemy, who 
carried him to Messene. 

‘‘ U])on the arrival of the news that Philopoemcn 
was taken ])risoner, and on his way to the city, the 
^lessenians ran to the gates ; not being able to per- 
suade themselves of the truth of what they heard, 
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till tlioy saw him themselves ; so greatly improhahle 
did tliis relation apjiear to theih. To satisfy the 
\iolent curiosity of the iiihahiJants, many of wlioiu 
liad not y('t heeii able to g(*t a sight of him, they 
were forced to show the ilhistrious ])risoner on tr;. 
theatre. Wlien they beheld l*hilo]u.emen, dragged 
a]ong#in chains, most of the sjx^ctators were so moved 
to compassion, that the tears triclvlcd from their (yes. 
'J’here t^ven was heard a murmur among t^ie ])C'o])le, 
whicii result'd from humanity, and a ft'ry laudable 
oratitudc^ ; That tin? JVIessenians ought to call to mind 
the great s(a*vices done by l^hilo]uum('U, and his pri‘- 
serving the liberty of Achaia, by the dehait of Nabis 
t]K‘ tyrant.” Jhit tin; magistrates did not siifl(T him 
to be long exhibited in this manner, h\st the ]>ity of 
th(' ])i'oph; shouhl lx; attended with ill cons(‘quenc(‘S. 
TTny thorc'foro took liiin away on a sudden ; and, 
a(l(T consulting together, caused him to be convc'ved 
to a place' calliul tin; '^freasury. This was a subter- 
raneous jyk'u e, whith(;r neitlu'r light nor air cnti'red 
from without, and had no door to it, but was shut 
with a huge stone that was rolled over the entranee 
of it. Ill this dung(‘oii they imprisoned .l*liiloy(emeu, 
and ])osted a guard round (;very part of it. * 

j\ssoon as it was night, and all the jx'Ople wore 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stoiie^o be reeled 
away, and the executioner to descend into the dnn- 
goon with a dose of poison to .Philojxemen, eonunaanj^ 
ing him not to stir till he had swallowed it. The 
moment the illustrious Megalopolitan perceived the 
first glimmerings of light, and saw tlie man advance 
towards him, with a lamp in one band and a sAvord 
in the other, he raised liimsc;lf with the utmost diili- 
culty, for lie was very weak, sat down, and then 
taking the eaip, lie inquired of the cx(;eutioner, whe- 
ther ho could t(;ll what was Tiecoino of the young 
Mcgalopolitans his followers, particularly lycorias ^ 
B 2 
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The executioner answoringf, that he heard almost all 
had saved themselves by flight, Philopoeinen thanked 
him by a nod, and looking kindly on him, — “• You 
bring mo,” says 1 h‘, “ good news ; and I find wo are 
iidt entirely unfortunate;” after which, without 
breathing the least complaint, he swallowed the 
deadly dose, and laid himself again on his ^loak. 
The j^oison Vas very speedy in its ofFects ; for I^lib 
lop (emeu, 'being extremely weak and feeble, expired 
in a monienC>’ 

When the news of his death Sj)rcad among the 
Achaians, all thc;ir cities were inexpressibly afilieted. 
Immediately all 'their young men who were of age 
to bear arms, and all their magistrates, came to JMc- 
galopolis. llc^re a grand council being summoned, it 
was unanimously resolved not to delay a moment 
the reveugo of so horrid a deed ; and, accordingly, 
having elected on the spot liyeortasfor tlieir general, 
they advanced with the utmost fury intr) Messene, 
and filled every ])art of it with blood and slaughter. 
The Messenians having now no refuge left, and being 
unable to delend themstdves by force of arms, sent a 
deputation to the Achaians, to desire that an end 
might l^i ])ut to the war, and to lag pardon for their 
past faults. " Lycortas, moved at their intnuitics, did 
not.tliink i^'advisable to treat them as their furious 
and insolent revolt seemed to deserve. lie told 
them tliat there was no other way for them to (ex- 
pect a ])caee, but by delivering up the authors of 
the revolt, and of the death of IMiilopaunen ; to sub- 
mit all their affairs to the disposal of the Achaians, 
and to roceivcj a garrison into their citadel. These 
conditions were accejited, and executt‘d immediately. 
Dinocrates, to ])revent the ignominy of dying by an 
executioner, laid violent hands on himself, in which 
he was imitated by all those who liad advised the 
putting Ph loixjcmcn to death.” 
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A mere village* now occupies the site of Messene, 
and tlii's is situated on its ruins, ahout three quarters 
of a mile from the great gate,* which, of -its kind, is 
the most magnificent ruin in CJreccc. 

A ( ircular wall, composed of large regular blocks, 
iiudoses an area of sixty -two feet diameter. In this 
wall«?iro two gates, one facing Cyparissaii, and tht^ 
other looking towards Laconia. Thcf architraves 
have fall (ai ; hut that which helonged to*thc Laco- 
nian gate remains entire, with one end f>n the ground, 
and tlie other leaning against the wall. 

Tliere arc; the remains, also, of a stadium, and of a 
tluratre, one of the small(‘.st in CreeVe. Several other 
traces, masses of fin<j walls, and heai)S of stones, that 
are scattered about the place, are overgrown or 
nearly eoiie<\alod by large trees and luxuriant 
shrubst. 


NO. H. — MYC'EN.E. 

Tuts city was the ca]>ital of Ag;^memiion, who was 
the eomniaiid('r-in clii(‘f of the assembled (Jreeks, 
before llie walls of Troy. This event took idaije, 
n. c. 1184; and the })reseiit ruins are supposed to 
he the mills of th(5 city before tliat event. • 

Pers(ais translated the scat of his kingdom from 
Argos to IMyceiim. The kings wlio roamed at My- 
cena', jii'ter J^erseus, were hh’oetryon, Sthenclus, and 
|{lurystliciis. The last, after the death of IfiTcules, 
declared ojieii war against his deseiaidants, njip^- 
heiiding th(?y might some tinio or other attempt to 
dethrone him ; which, as it ha]>pcncd, was done by 
tlio Ih^raclida^; for, having killed Eurystlieiis in 
battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus ; 
and made themselves masters of the country. But 
a ]daguc obliged them to quit the country. Three 

'*l)odweH. 

t Bartliclcmy ; Ilolliii ; Dodwell ; Clarke. 
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years after tliis, tleeeived by tin; ainbiotioiis 

ex])ressioii of the oracle, tlioy made a second attein})t, 
wliicli likewise proved fruitless. This was about 
twcaity years ladbro the taking of Troy. 

*.Atreus, the son -of I*eloi)S, uncle by the inotluTs 
6id(i to iuirystlieus, was the latter s Rucc(;ssor. And 
in this manner the crown came to the desccaidapts of 
1V1()])S, froKi wdiom I*(;loi)onnesns, which before was 
calked A]iyi, derived its nanni. The bloody liatred of 
the t>vo i)r()tbiTS 5 Atreus and Thyestes, is kiiowni to 
all the Avorld. 

Tlisthoues, the sou of Atreus, succeeded bis fatluT 
in the kingdom 6*f Mycoriie, which he left to his son 
Agamemnon, who was sn(a*eeded by his son On'stes. 

The kingdom of IMycena'was lilled with enormous 
and horriljle crimes, from the time it canu^ into tlie 
family of l/elops. 

'J'isameiK's and Pciithilus, sons of Orestes, n'igued 
aftc'i* their father, and w(Te at last (lriv(*n out by the 
HeraclidcU. 

Tlie h'ligth of the A<a'opolis of Mycenre, is about 
four hundred yards,* and its ])readth about tw’o 
hundred. Tlie wliole circuit of this eitadtO can still 
be madv out ; and, in some ])laces, tin; w\alls remain 
to the height ol‘ fifteen or twt'uty feet. Tliey are 
eoiistructedA?f huge stones, ainl belong to that style 
of building commonly called (■yeIo]»ean. 'bhis de- 
scri])tion of wall building is recognised by its massy 
uCiterials, and by a certain style of rndeness ; in 
which, however, dilferent cj)ocbs are (asilv distin- 
guished. Tlie oldest part of the walls of ]\Iyceu;r*, 
res(;mbles the (Jyclopeau walls of Tiiyns, a. ])lace to 
the soutli, about seven miles distant, w liicli art; ap])a- 
rently nothing more than huge masses of imwronglit 
stone, ])hicod one above another, Avitli the interstiees 
filled \i]) by smaller materials. 

* KDight. 
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The citadel of JMycenre is of an im'gular ohloiig 
form, and is now cliiidly an object of curiosity for 
the gate, or gr('at entrance, to tlu‘ north and W(‘st 
angle. The approacli to tliis gate is by a passage 
of fii’ty feet long, and thirty wide, formed by tWo 
parallel and projecting walls, whii;h was a })art of 
the j^irtilication, and wi re obviously designed to com - 
mand the entrance, and annoy any enem^ who inight 
venture to attack the place. The door i$ fornu'd of 
three stones, two upright, and a cross-!»k)ne, forming 
a soHlt. This hist is fifteen feet long, four wid(^, and 
six feet seven inches tliick in the middli^, but di- 
minishes towards each end. On •this stone stands 
anothei^ of a triangular shape, which is twelves fe(‘t 
long, ten high, and two thick. 'l\vo lions an* cut 
in relief on the face of this stom*. standing on tludr 
liind l(‘gs, on o])])osite sides of a round ])illar, on 
whicli their foivpaws rest. 

The kingdom of the Argiv(‘S*^ was dividend into 
two ])ortions, by ^Verisius and hi^ brother JVictus. 
Argos and JM yc^en;e were tlieir capitals. Th(‘S(‘, as 
b('longiiig to till! same family, and distant only about 
six miles and a (]uart(T from each othiT, had one 
tutelary deity, Juno; and wvto, jointly, ])r5])rietors 
of her teni])li?, the Jlerjeum. This rencfwnod temph^ 
was adorn<'(| with curious scidptni’c, i^id numerous 
statue's. The image was v<‘ry large, made by I'o- 
iycletus, of gold and ivory, sitting on a tlnone. 
Among the oflerings was a shiehl, taken by 
hius, from hiUphorb»is, at Ilium ; an altar of silver, 
on which the marriage of Jlebe with Ibircules was 
re])rese*ntcd ; a gohhai crown and ])urple robe, given 
by Nero ; and a i)cacock of gold, set with precious 
stones, dedicated by Hadrian. 

Near it were the remains of a more ancicait temjde, 


* Chandler. 
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which had been burned ; a taper sotting some gar- 
lands on fire, whilo^tlie priestess was sleeping. 

Tlio cause of the destruction of Mycome is said to 
have been this ; — Eighty of its Iktocs accom])auied 
tljo Spartans to tlio defile of Thermopyhe, and’ shared 
with them the glory of their immortal deed. This is 
said so to have excited the jealousy of their sistencity, 
Argos, that^'it was never afterwards forgiven. I’ho 
Argives, s^ung by the recollection of the opportunity 
they had tWs lost of signalising theinscilves, and 
unable to endure the superior fame of their neigh- 
bours, made war against Myeonre, and destroyed 
it. This event Iftippenod about five centuries before 
Christ. We cannot, however, believe that the Ar- 
givos, who were an tixceedingly mild and benevo- 
lont ])eoplo, could have done such au act of atrocity 
as this. 

Strabo could not imagine where JMycciKO could 
have stood. lie says, that not a single vestige 
remained. Pausanias, however, who lived at a 
much later period, found its colossal ruins, and 
descrihed them as they are seen at this very day. 

‘‘It is not,” says Dr. Clarke, “ merely the circum- 
stance oV* seeing the architecture and the sculpture of 
the heroic ages, which rcaidors a view of Myceiue one 
of the highegrt gratilications a literary traveller can 
ex])drience ; the consideration of its remaining at this 
time, exactly as Pausanias saw it in tht^ second 
o«fiitury, and in such a state of preservation, tliat an 
alto-relievo, described by him, yet (ixists iu the* 
identical position be has assigned for it, adds greatly 
to the interest excited by those iv'niarkahlo ruins : 
indeed, so singularly does the whole scene corres])()nd 
with his aceount of the place, that, in comparing 
them together, it might bo supposed, a single hour 
liad not ela})3ed since he was himself upon the 
spot.” 
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Evorytliing'^' conspires to render these ruins pro- 
eininontly interesting ; whether# wo consider their 
vonerahle age, tlie allusions %nade to tlnin in siicli 
distant periods, when they were visited hy Sojdiocles, 
Eiiripfdes and other poets and liistorians of Clrowre, 
as the classical antiqiiiti(‘s of tlieir country ; or the 
indiijpiitahlc examples they afford of the architi'cture, 
scul])ture, mythology and customs of tluf heroi’c ages. 

The walls consist of huge unhewn iiias^c^s of stone, 
so fitted and adapted to each other, as»to have given 
rise to an o])iiiioii, that the power of man was in- 
adequate to the lahour iHicessary in building them. 

Olio of the first things that if? noticed is a tu- 
mulus of an immense size. Tliis has lu'cn o])ened, 
and the entranctf is no longer concealed. This 
se])ulchro has becni erroneously called the ‘‘ treasury 
(5f Atreus f and the monument of Agamemnon." 
“ That this se])ulchre," says Clarke, ‘‘could not have 
been the trt'asury of Atreus, is evident from Pan sanias’s 
description, because it was tvUJfout the walls of the 
Acropolis ; and tliat it cannot be tin? monument of 
Agamemnon, becaust* it was irithin the citadel." 

In reganl to the tomb of Agamemnon, the follow- 
ing account has becai given by JNIr. 'Turn|;r : “ 1 

entered by a subterraneous passages, o])f‘ned by Lord 
Elgin, and was surprised to find myself,m an immense 
dome, about ninety f(H;t high, and fifty rouml the 
bottom. It had two doors, one into the open air, 
and another into an interior chamber, wdiich 
thoroughly dark, and, I was told, very small. It was 
built of immense stones, and was in (‘xcelhmt preserva- 
tion. Tlje tomb being subterraneous, there ai*c; no 
traces above-ground, and you might walk over it for 
years, without suspecting that you w^ere walking over 
so interesting a ruin." 

The other anticpiitics must remain for the more 
. ^ Ciarke^ 
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fittciitive cxaiiuTKition of future travellers ; who, as it 
is hoped, will visit ‘the ruins provided wdth the neces- 
sary ini])lcnients for n^akiiig res(*a,rch('s, where, ith 
the slightest ])recaiition, they will he little liahh' * to 
in<?erruj)tion, tlie ])laco being as destitute of inhabi- 
tants, and almost as little known, as it was in the 
time of Strabo ; wlien it was believed that vot a 
vestige c.oulfi be found t. 

— MILETUS. 

'^IhiLs ceh^hrated city was the ea])Ital of Ionia, 
situated, intlu^ time of Ihmsanias, ten stadia from the 
mouth of the ]\l(^inder; hut that river accumulated 
its deposit, afterwards, so closely, that the town was 
reinoviul, in ])r()C(‘ss of time, moia' than thre(' miles 
within the land. Of its origin th(‘re are two accounts: 
some ascribing it to a colony from Crete, under the 
conduct of Miletus ; some to Sarpedon ; and others to 
!Nel(‘US, th(^ son of Caidrus, king of Athens, who died 
there, and whose tomb was in existence for many ages. 

‘‘ Alyattes, king of Sardis^ made war n]>oii the 
!Milcsians in the following manner,” says lJ(Todotns. 
‘‘ As the tiiiK^ of harvest ap])roaehed, he marehed an 
army into tludr country to the sound of the jiastoral 
])ipe, liarp, and llutes, ]ilayed upon by women as well 
as men. Oiuhis arrival in tlieir t(‘iTitori(‘s, lui neither 
hunted, nor in any r('S])ect injured their edifices, 
which stood in tlie holds ; hut Ik' totally fh'stroyed 
tl^ ])rodiice of their lauds, and tlum rt'turiiod. As 
the JMih'sians were securc'ly situated ne ar the s(‘a, all 
attacks u})oii their city would probably ha^ e proved 
iiK'ffectual. 11 is motive for not destroying their 
buildings was, that they might he induced again to 
cultivate their lands, and that on cveiy ri'pt'tition of 
liis excursions, lui might ho secure of ]ilunder.” 

* C'hirkr. Strabo ; Pausaiiius ; Rolliii ; Wilder; Barrtlie- 

Icmy; Chandler; Turner; Clarke, 
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In tills manner the war was protracted dnrino: ^ 
]UTiod of elevt'ii years ; the Milesians receivino* no 
sneeonr from any of their lA'ij^h hours, .exe(‘]>t the 
natives of (Jliios. Jn the tAvelfth y(;ar of tlie war the 
(!nem/ a^-aiii set tire to the corn, and a snd4cai 
wind sj>ringini»' np, the flamers caught tlu^ ten\|)le of 
JMin^Tva and burnt it to tin* groimd. Alyattes, sup- 
posing tliat the Mil('.sians must he destifiite of com 
from these repeated conflagrations, sent w/n d that an 
ambassador would Ixi at Miletus to iiiiake a truci', 
until he had rebuilt the temple. When Thrasy- 
hulus, king of Miletus, heard this, he directi'd all the 
corn that could ho in any waj* coIIect('d, to he 
brought into the public inai’ku't-place ; and at an 
ap])oiutc‘d tinu; ordered the IMilesians to commence* a 
sct'iK^ of feasting and dances. When Alyattes Inward 
of this f(‘stivity, convinciM that he had hetm mistaken 
as to the hojx' of starving the IMilesians out, he not 
only imuKMliately oilered ])(5ace, but ent(;r(‘d into a 
strict alliaiict' with tlnmi, and for^hwitli erected two 
lem])les to Minerva, iii.stead of one. 

I'lie Toniaiis having licen drawn into revolt through 
th(' intrigues and ambitious Auew.s of two ])ersous, 
Aristagoras and llysteius, tlu‘ JkTsiaus^ having 
rout''d tlie lonians, laid siege to JMilein.f, both hy sea 
and land. They not only nnderniinod ihe Avails, hut 
apjdied cAa’ry s|)eeies of military machines against it. 
The oracle had deidarcd : — 

Aiul r.lil<“tns, voi'f-cd in ill too loii;^:, 

Slialt, bo tl)o j)icv and j)liindcr of tbc ^tionu: ' 

Yoiu' wivt'^i shall stoo]) to wash a loni;-lui ir’d train, 

And otliors guaid oiir Didyujajan faiio. 

This ]>ro])liccy AA^as* fulfilled. The city AA\as bakeii 
and utterly di^stroyed. The greater ])art of the JMile- 
sians AA't'ro slain hy the Persians, wlio at that time 
wore long hair ; and their Avivos and children were 
carried into slaAcry. Those Avho survived, were 
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sent to Susa ; Darius treating tlicm with great 
humanity. 

The JMilesians^ continues Herodotus, on suflering 
these calaTniti(‘.s from the Persians, did not meet 
wftli the return from the people of Sybaris,' which 
they might justly have expccti'd. AYlien 8ybaris 
was taki'u by the ( Votoniati, the JNl ilesians., had 
shaved tlieiV- heads, and discovered (^very tc'stimony 
of sorrow ; for betwixt these two cities a strict hos~ 
})itality preva'li'd. And here we must give room for 
a beautiful instance of sensibility on the ])art of the 
Athenians. When they luuird of the d(‘striu;tion of 
JMiletus, they gaY'e way to many indications of sor- 
row ; and some y(‘ars after th(‘ ca])tur(! of Miletus, 
a drama, written by Phrynicus, Ixmig re])resented at 
Athens, the whole audience meltcxl into tears. I’he 
poet, for thus reminding tlnaii of so terribh^ a cala- 
mity, was hm'd a thousand drachmie, and the piece 
forbidden to be played in future. 

A bloody batthi was fought under the walls of the 
town, between tln^ Atlnaiians and Argives on one 
side, and the JVloponiu'sians assisted by th(‘ l^ersians 
and the revolted Milesians on the other, 'riie for- 
tune of'ithe day turned to the sid(‘ of the Athenians; 
and they wovild havcj entered the city and recovered 
th(‘ir author/fy, had not a fleet of iifty-iive sail, 
Ixdonging to the enemy, compelled them to draw otf* 
tlu'ir forces and retire. 

<'D.O. 412 *. In this year the inhabitants of 
JMiletus joined the Lacechemoniaii paity against 
Athens. When the Athenians hc'ai-il of this, they 
vot(Hl the ex])enditure of a thousand tahaits, which, 
in more pro8i)erous times, tiny had deposited in 
the citadel, under the sanction of a decu’c'c of the 
senate and j)cople, to reserve it for an occasion of the 
utmost danger. This enabled them to recruit their 


* Gillies. 
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llcL't ; and lia^inir secured the fidelity of the Loshiaiis, 
they endeavoured to n^cover iheir authority in 
Miietus. 

Lysjiudcr of Laccdieinon acted a great atrocity at 
iVliletifs. Ai)prehending that thosii wlio were tl«L‘n 
at the liead of the people, would escape his revenge, 
he ^wore that ho would do them no harm. These 
chiefs, Riving (T(Mlit to his oath, aj)pcafed therefore 
in jnihlic ; but no sooner had tliey done !^o, than the 
treacherous 1 iysaiider gave leave to •tiic nobles of 
the t{jwn to ]mt tliem all to death, wliich they imme> 
diately did, although the number amounted to no 
loss than eiglit liundred ! lie cau^nl, also, an incre- 
dible luiinbor of ])ersons, who were of tlie i)arty 
ojjposed to him, to be massacred ; and tliis he did 
not only to gratify his own malice and revenge, but 
to serve th(i (amiity, malice, and avarice of his iritauls, 
whom he took dt^light in supporting in ihv, gratifica- 
tion of tlu'ir passions by the death of their (‘ueinics. 

The IMilesians, when free from a^foreign yoke, were 
oft(‘n rc(luced to a state of vassalage hy domestic 
tyrants, who governed them with absolute sway, and 
made tln'iii feel all the evils of a foreign subjec'tioii. 
In the time of Antiochus II., for instance, v^c read of 
one Timarchus, who, reigning in jVTiletns, and })rac- 
tising all maiiner of cruelties, was driven out hy that 
])riiice, and rewai ded by the citizens with the tftle of 
Theos. 

AV^'lien Alexander left Ephesus, he marelied 
Miletus. But the city, expecting succours from the 
IkTsians, closed its gates against him. IMenmon, 
on(! of the most valiant comniaiidcrs of Darius, who 
had shut himself up in the fortress, d(deriniiied to 
make as stout a defence as possible. TIk^ Macedo- 
nian, h('wevc;r, attacked him skilfully and vigour- 
ously, sending fresh troops to supply the places of 
those that were wearied ; yet finding his troops still 
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ro]'JulBe(l in all directions, the garrison being well sup- 
plied with every thing necessary for a siege, ho 
[danted all his niacliiifes against the walls, made a 
gi'eat number of breaches, and attemjited new sca- 
ladris wherever they were attaclicd. At lengtli the 
besiege<l, after many brave efforts, fearful of being 
taken l>y storm, cajutiilated. When he had ^suc- 
ceedcwl, ^\l(*?iander acted in a mamua* much more 
noble and ;>;enerous than he had done before, or did 
after in manyicases; — I k^ treated the Milesians with 
great humanity. The foreigiuTs, however, that bad 
takc'ii j)art with them, he sold as slaves. 

IMiletus is thus described in the jiages of llartbcleniy, 
whose; Travel s of A nacl i arsis,as we have IxTore observed, 
liave all the authority of an ancient author : — “ When 
at Miletus, we surveyed with admiration its tem]>les, 
jestivals,manufaetnr(;s, harbours, and the inmimcTablo 
concourse of sliij)s, mariners, and workmen, tlua'c ])er- 
petually in motion. This city is an abode of ojiukaice, 
loamiug. and pleasure ; — it is the Atlu'us of Ionia. 
Witliin the walls the city is adorned by the productions 
of art; and without, embellished by the riches of nature. 
1.1 ow often have we directed our steps to tlio banks 
of the jNIJIeander, which, after having rec(jived a mul- 
titude of rivers, and bathed the walls of various cities, 
rolls its watery in innninerable windings tbroiigli the 
])laiii which is bont)ured by bearing its name, and 
proudly ornaments its course with the ])lenty it 
ciy?ates! Ilow often, seated on the turf, which bor- 
ders its flowery margin, surrounded on all sides with 
the most delightful ])rospects, and nnahh; to satiate 
our senses with the purity and serene splendour of 
the air and sky, have we not felt a delicious languor 
insinuate into our souls, and throw us, if I may so 
speak, into the intoxication of hapj)iness ! Such is 
the influence of the climate of Ionia : and as moral 
causes, far from correcting, have only tended to 
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increase it, tlie Tonians liave become the most efle- 
iniiiate, but, at the same time, nrc to be immixavd 
amon^ the most amialihi ])oojile, of Asii\tie Cn‘('co. 
In their ideas, sentiments, and manners, a certain 
softiios »5 ]>i*evails, whicli constitute tlio cliarm 
society ; and in tlieir music and dancing is a liberty, 
whicli at first ollends, and then seduces. They have 
ad(lc*l new charms to pleasure, and enriched* their 
luxury by inventions. Numerous festivals occupy 
them at lionu', or attract tlicni to the^ neighbouring 
citi('s, wliiTo the men appear in magnificent habits, 
ami tlie wonum in all the elegance of fcinalo orna- 
ment, and with all the d(‘vsirc of pi wising*.'" 

Paul, ill his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, 
pass(Ml through ]MiI<‘tus; and as he wxmt by sea, and 
would not take b'^yibesus in bis way, be caused the 
priests and bishops of the church of Ephesus to come 
to Miletus'^'. 

Mihitus fell nil dor subjection to the Homans, and bo 
canio a considerahlo ])lac(i under the Crc'ck emperors. 
Then it fell nmh'r the scourge of {he Turks ; one of 
the sultans of which (a.d. 1175) sent twenty thou- 
sand men, with order’s to lay waste the Roman imjio- 
rial yirovinces, aud bring liim sand, water,* and an 

* Acts \x. vcr. 13. Aud wc wont boforc to slii[i»:ind suited unto 
Assos, there intending to take in Paul : for so li^d be ajvpointed, 
luijuliiig liiniself t«) go afoot. • 

14, And wlien lie met with us at Assos, wo took him in, and 
came to Mitylene. 

15. And we sailed thcncc, and came the next day over against 
(Miios ; and the next day we ariived at Samos, and tarried at Tro- 
gylliiim ; :md the next day wc came to JMiletus. 

10. For Paul had determined to siiil by Ephesus, because lie 
would not s])end the time in Asia ; for he hasted, if it were jiossiblc 
for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 

17. And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the ciders 
of the clinrch. 

18. And wlicn they w'cro conic to him, he said unto them, Ye 
know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after what manner 
1 have been with you at all spaioiis. 
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oar. All the cities on the Ma'ander were then 
mined : since -which, little of the history of Miletus 
has been known. * 

The Milesians early applied themselves to naviga- 
tioLi ; in the sj'jirit of which they, in the process of 
time, planted not less than eiglity colonies, in different 
parts of the world ; and as we are ourselves so largely 
engaged in 'tjolonisation, perhaps an account of tho 
colonies, sept out by the Milesians, may not be deemed 
uiiintcrestingib 

COLONIES OF MILETUS^ 

Cyzicnm 

Artticc > Islands in the Propontis. 

Proconnesus ' J 

Milctopolis, in Mysia. 

ON THE COAST AND TN THE ENVIRONS OF THE HELLESPONT. 

Priapiis. I J*a*sus. Arisba. 

Coloniic. j Ijani]>sacus. IduinoR. 

Parium. I Gai'ri^tta. Pcicotc, 

Zaloiji, at the fool of Mount Ida. 

Scepsis, on that inouiitain. 

NEAR MILETUS. 

lasus. I Latinos. | llcraclea- 

ISLES SPORADES . 

Icaria. j Leros. 

ON X-JIK COASTS OF THE EUXINE (bLACK SFa) . 

ricraclca. »Siii<>pe. Aniisus. 

Chersoncsu^. Cotyorus. C'crasus. 

Tiuiu. Besanins. Trapezus. 

Croiuua. 

IN COLCHIS. 

Phasis and Dioscorius. 

IN THRACE. 

Tin nias. Pactyes. 

Phiiiopolis. Cardia. 

Andrica. Deultum. 

Crithotc. 

IN SCVTHIA. 

Odessus. j (^alatis. j Tyras. 

Cruni. | Touri. j Borythrauis. 

Istropolis. 


Anthia. 

Aiichialus. 

Apollouia. 
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IN CHER80NKSUS TAUttICA. 

Theodosia. | P!Witii:aj)iBimi, 

Nyiiiphu-'a. | ^ Myrnecion. 

ON THE CIMMERIAN BOSPHORUS. 

TMijnngoria. | llennonassa. j Cephi. 

T-inais in Sainiatia; Siilaniis in Cyprus; Naucralis, Clieniis, 
l^araiia in K;?ypt ; Aiiipc on the Ti^iis ; CTanda, on the Euphrates. 

Fjkjiii this list wo may imni^inc to wJ^'it a htaglit 
of ])ower and civilisation this city must have once 
attained, llahylon stands in a wildcrifbss and a 
ilcsort by its side. 

Alilctus was adorntnl with superb edifices ; and was 
greatly etdebrated for its trade, scioi^ces, and arts. It 
gave? birth also to many ominent jxTsons; amongst 
whom may bo particularly ni(‘ntioued, Idiales 
Auaximoiu's t, AiiaximandtT llecatteusj, Timo • 
theus II, also tbo celebrated Aspasia, the wife of 
Pericles. It was also famous for its exeelleut wool, 
with which were made stuffs and garments, hdd in 
the highest rejmtation both for softness, elegance, and 
beauty. 

It bad a temjdc^ dedicated to Apollo Didyimeus, 
wliieli was ])uriit by Xerxes. The iMih siaus, how- 
ever, soon afb'r relmilt it, and upon so larg(>,a scab', 
that Strabo describes it as having Imh ii (‘qpa I ift extent 
to a village' ; so large indcial was it, that it could 
never be eoveavd. It stood in a thick grovc'. M^itlj 
what inagiiifieence and jirodigious s]»irit this edifice 

lie wis tljc hist, that arruialuly calculated eclipses ol' ihc snn'*, 
he discovered tlie solstices; he divided the heavens into five /.onei', 
and recoinineiided liie division of the year into three huudreil and 
sixty- five d.iys. 

t The inventor of sun<dials and the gnomon. This philosoplx r 
had nevertheless many curious opinions ; amongst wliich may he 
mentioned, tliat air was the ])arent of every eieatcd being; rmlthat 
the son, moon, aJid stars, had been made from the earth. 

i He taught that men wcie born of earth and water, niixed 
together by the heat of the sun. 

§ An historian. 
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was designed, may in some measure be collected from 
the present remains. Strabo called it the “ greatest 
of all temples;” adding*tliat it continued without a roof 
on account of its bigness ; Pausanias mentions it as 
iiicfinished, but as one of the wonders pecuiiar to 
Ionia; tind Vitruvius mentions this among the four 
temples, which have raised their architects tj tho 
summit of #iaiown*. 

There \%as a magnificent theatre also built of stone, 
but cased w.ith marble, and greatly enrichc^d with 
sculptures. There Avas also one temple of Venus in 
this town, and another in the neighbourhood. 

Miletus is now i;alled Palatskia (the palaces). Not- 
Avithstanding its title, and the splendour of its ancient 
condition, it is but a mean place now. The principal 
relic of its former magnificence is a ruined theatre, 
rnca^iring in length four hundred and fifty-seven 
feet. The external face of this A^ast fabric is marble. 
Tho front has been remoAa^d. A few s('ats only 
rciinain, and tho.S(\. as usual, ranged on the slop(i of a 
hill. The vaults Avhicli supported the extreinitic^s, 
with the arclies or avenues of the two Avings, arc 
constructed Avith such solidity, that they Avill not 
easily bj- demolished. Tlie (‘iitrance of the A^ault is 
nearly filled np with rubbish ; but Avhen Dr. Chandler 
crept into it, *^ed by an Arnumian, Avith a candle in a 
long' paper lantern, innumerable bats began flitting 
about them ; and the stench Avas intolerable. 
f The town was spread with r\ibbish and overgroAvn 
wdth thickets. The vestiges of the heathen city,” 
arc pieces of wall, broken arches, and a few’' scattered 
pedestals and inscriptions, a st^uarc marhk; urn, and 
many wells. One of the pedestals has belonged to a 
statue of tlie Emperor Hadrian, who Avas a friend to 
the Milesians, as appears from the titles of 8aviour 
and Benefactor, bestowed upon him. Another has 
* ioniuu Autiquiliefc. 
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supported the Emperor Sevoriis, and Jias a long in- 
scription, with this j)rcainble : * “ The senate and 
pcojde of the cif*/ of the 3JU^ians^ the first settled 
in fonia^ and the mother of many and great cities 
both I'd Pontas and Kgypt^ and in various other pa Ms 
of the worldT Tliis li(\s among the bushes beliiiid 
the yieatre. 

8ever;il piers of an aqueduct are standing. Near 
the ferry is a lurge conchant lion, of white marble ; 
and in a Turkish buiying-ground anothf;!- ; and traces 
remain of an old fortress, llesides these, there are a 
(!()nsiderable numbiT of forsaken mosques; and among 
the ruins are sev('ral fi'agmcnts of ifhcient churches. 

Wlu^ler says, tliat in his time, there were many 
inscri])ti(>ns, most of th(mi defaced by time and 
weather ; some upon single stones, otliers upoii^ ery 
large tombs. On one of theiy were carv^ed two 
women hunting, with three dogs ; the foremost hold- 
ing a hare in its mo\ith. 

jMiletus,*’ says J)i*. Chandler^ from whom we 
have borrowed several passages in this article*, was 
once powerful and illu.strioiis. The early navigators 
extendcMl its eomiruTce to remote regions ; the whole 
Euxino Sea, the Propontis, Egypt, and othJr coun- 
trie.s, were* frequented by its ships, and Settled by its 
colonies. It withstood Darius, and rc’t^ised to admit 
Alexamler. It has been styled the metro] >olis and 
liead of Ionia, ; the bulwark of Asia ; chief in war 
and ]M‘ace ; mighty by sea ; the fertile mothei', 
which had ])our(Ml forth her sr)ns to cjvery quart(;r. 
It afterwards fell so low as to fiiriii.sh a proverbial 
.saying, ^ The Milesians were once great;' but if we 
(!om])aro its anciemt glory, and its subsequent humi- 
liation, with its present state, we may justly oxilaim, 
^ Miletirs, how much lower art thou now fallen^* !’ ” 

* IJerodotus ,* Strabo ; Pausanius; Quintus Curtius ; Piiduau.’C ; 
CliaiuUcr ; Stuart ; Bartheleiuy ; G’iilics. 

C Z 
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NOf IV. — NAUPLIA. 

This tawn, now aalled Napoli di ^Romania, is 
situate along the foot of the rocky promontory, 
wjficli projects into the sea, at the head the 
gulf of Napoli. Its walls were built by the Ve- 
netians. 

Ancient Nauplia, which is said to have been \)uilt 
by Naui)lius, absurdly called the son of Neptune, 
became the «ehief naval arsenal of the Argives. 
Even so early as the time of Pausanias, liowever, 
it had become desolate ; only a few remains of a 
temple, and of the walls, then existing. Its modern 
liistory is rather interesting. 

The Venetians obtaine<l possession in 14G0. In 
1495 it surrendered to Bajazet, but was again taken 
by Ac Venetians, under Morozini, in 158G, after 
a month’s siege, arul became the head-quarters of 
that nation, in the Mon!a. In 1714, it was treach- 
iTously given up to Ali Coumourgi, and was tlie 
seat of Turkisli government, and resid('nce of tlie 
Pasha of the Morea; till Tripolizzi was sijleett.d 
as being more central ; wlnai it became subject to 
tiie Bej^ of Argos. The crescent remained niiiii- 
tcrruptedly flying on this fortress, till tlie 12th of 
December 18,22, when it surren(ler(*d to the ( J reeks, 
after a long and tedious blocka<le ; tlie I’urkish 
garrison having been reduced to such a state of 
starvation, as to feed on the corpses of their com - 
jianions. In 1825, Ibrahim Pasha made; a fruitless 
attomjit to surprise the place ; and it has been tlie 
strong -hold of the (Jreeks in tluar struggle for 
liberty. In April, 1826, the commission of govern- 
ment Iield their sittings here; but w(Te obliged 
to retire to ^gina, on account of civil dissentions, 
and two of the revolted chiefs being in possession 
of the Palainadi, During the presidency of Capo 
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d'Tstrias, wlio always resided, and was assassinated 
in the to.wn, it again became •the scat of gov ern- 
TiK'Tit ; and on the 31st of Jamifiry, 1833, Otho, Prince 
of Ihivaria, arrived licre, as first king of restored 
Gr( eco. 

'i’lic strength of Naj)oli is the citadel, wliich is 
ealh^l tlio Pahunadi, over wliose turreted \valls a 
few cypresses raise their sombre headsf It stands 
on the easternmost and highest elevation of tlie 
]>romontory, and completely overharfgs and com- 
mands the town, 'i'o all appearances it is impreg- 
nable, and, from its situation and asp(’ct, lias been 
termed tlie Gibraltar of Greece. * It is seven hun- 
dred and twenty feet above the sea ; and has only 
nne assailable point, where a narrow istlimus con- 
neets it with the main land ; and this is overlooked 
by a rocky precipice. 

IVIr. Dodwell made fruitless inquiries in respect to 
the caves and labyrinths near Nauplia, which are 
ijaid to have been formed by tlu) Cyclops; but a 
minute; (“xaminaiion is neither a safe nor easy under- 
taking. “ The remains that are yet unknown,'* says 
he, “■ will be brought to light, when the reciprocal 
jealousy of the I]uropcan jiowers jiormits th« (Greeks 
to break their cbairis,* and to chase from their out- 
raged territory that host of dull opjiressors,, who 
have spread the shades of ignorance over the land 
that was once illuminated by science, and who un- 
consciously trample on the venerable dust of the 
l\‘k)})ida; and the Atridie.” 

Nauplia is a miserable village ; the houses have 
nothing peculiar about them, but are built in the 
common form of the lowest habitations of the villages 
of Franco and Savoy. The inhabitants are indolent. 
‘‘ The indolence of the Napolitans,** says M. La 
Martinc, is mild, serene, and gay — the carelessness 
* This was wiitteu in 1806, and published in 1819. 
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of liappincss; wliilo that of the Gret^k is heavy, 
morose, and sombre ; it is a vice, which j)unishes 
itself.^' * 


NO. V.—NEMEA. 

A town of Argolis, greatly distinguishcHl by the 
games once eelcbrate<l there. 'I'hese games (e.allo l the 
iSr<anean games) were originally instituted by the 
Argives in honour of Arehemorus, who died from 
the bite of a**“serpcnt ; and, afterwards, renewa^d in 
honour of Hercules, wIk) in that neighb()urht)od is said 
to have destroyed a lion by squc(‘zing him to death. 

These games cdhsiated of foot and horse races, and 
chariot races ; boxing, wrestling, and contests of every 
kind, both gymnastics and equestrian. They were 
celebrated on the I2th of our August, on tlu? 1st and 
3rd of every Olympiad ; and continiied long after 
thosi^ of 01ym])ia wore abolished. 

In the neighbouring mountains is still shown the 
den of the lion, sahl to have becai slain by Hercules ; 
near whicli stand tlie remains of a (considerable 
tcniph^ dedicated to Jiquter Nemous and Cleomc- 
nes, formerly surrounded by a grove of cyjircsscs. 

Of this temple thi •ee columns only aiH^ rcanaining. 
TIk'SC cobnnhs, two of wliicli belonging to the space 
between antft" support tbeir arebitravo. These 
columns are four feet six inebes and a half in dia- 
nutter, and tliirty-one feet ten inebes and a half in 
height, exclusive of the capitals. The single co- 
luinii is five feet tlirec iuclu'S dianuder, and Ixlongs 
to tlie peristyle. Tiie tcmjile Avas bexastyle and 
peripteral, and is supposed to have bad fourteen 
columns on the sides. The general intercolumnia - 
tion is seven feet and a half, and those at tlie angles 
live feet eleven inches and a qnartca*. It stands upon 

I*uusauiiis ; Dudwcll ; Lu Marline, 
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tliree steps, oacli of which is one foot two indies in 
licight. The capital of the exterior column has 
hoeii sliakcn out of its ])lace, •aufl will probably ere 
long fall to tlie ground. “ 1 have not seen in Greece,’" 
continnes Mr. Dodwell, ‘‘ any Doric temple, t^ie 
columns of which are of sucli slender proportions as 
those of Nemea. The epistylia are thin and 
inoagTo, and the capitals too small fur tl*c height of 
the columns. It is constructed of a soft calcareous 
stone, which is an aggregate of sand a:^jr] small pt'tri- 
fied sliells, and the columns are coated with a fine 
stucco. Paiisanias praises the beauty of the temple ; 
but, even in his time, the roof had fallen, and not a 
single statue was left.” 

No fragments of marble are found amongst the 
ruins, but an excavation would probably be well re- 
])aid, as the temple was evidently thrown down at 
one moment, and if it contained any sculptured 
marbles, they are still concealed by the ruins. 

Near the temple are several blocks of stones, some 
fluted Doric frustra, and a capital of small dimen- 
sions. This is supposed to have formed part of the 
sepulchre of Archemorus. Mr. Dodwell, however, 
found no traces of the tumuhis of liycurgus, his 
father, king of Ncanea, mentioned Uy Pausanias, 
nor any traces of the theatre and stadijun. 

Beyond the temjdo is a remarkable summil, the 
top of which is flat, and visible in the gulf of 
Corinth. On one side is a ruinous church, with 
some rubbish ; perhaps where Osspaltes and his 
father are said to have been buried. Near it is a 
Yt'ry large fig-tree. To this a goatherd rej)aired 
daily before noon with his flock, which huddled 
together in the shade until the extreme heat was 
over, and then proceeded orderly to feed in the cool 
upon the mountain. 

‘‘ Nemea,” continues Mr. Dodwell, “ is more 
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characterised by gloom than most of the places I 
have seen. The splendour of religious pomp, and 
the long animation jf gymnastic and ('qiicstrian 
exercises, have been succeccled by the dreary vacancy 
of a death-like solitude. We saw no living creatures 
but a ])loughman and his oxen, in a s])()t which was 
once exhilarated by the gaiety of thousands,, and 
resounded ^»ith the shouts of a crowdcxl ]K)pula- 
tion*.^' 

NO. VI. NINEVEn. 

Of Nineveh, tlu' mighty city of old, 

How like a etar she fell aud pass’d awny ! 

Athfrstonf. 

The Assyrian eni])iro was foundi'd by Ashur, the 
son of Shem, according to soin<^ writers ; but accord- 
ing to others, by Nimrod ; and to others, by N'inus. 

Niiiiis, a(!(!ording to Diodorus KSiculus, is to be 
estceuu'd the most ancient of the Assyrian kings. 
Being of a Avarlike dis])osition, and ambitious of that 
glory which r(!sult>s from courage, says he, he armed 
a considerable nuniherof yonng men, that were brave 
and vigorous like himself ; trained tlunu up in labo- 
rious i^X'Teis('s and bardHhij)s, and by that means 
accustoiiied them to bt'ar the fatigues of war patiently, 
and to fVice dangers w’ith intre]>idity. What Dio- 
dorus states of Niiius, however, is much more appli- 
cable to his father, Nimrod, the son of (hisli, grand- 
son of Cham, and great-grandson of Noah ; be wdio 
is signalised in scrijiturc as having been “• a mighty 
hunter before the Lord a distinction whicli bo 
gained from having delivered Assyria from the fury 
and dread of wild animals ; and froni having, also, 
by this exercise of linnting, trained up bis followers 
to the use of arms, that he might make us(> of them 
for other purposes more serious and extensive. 

* Bartheleiny ; Dodwell ; Ueca ; Brewster. 
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TIio next Iving of Assyria was Nintts, the son of 
Nimrod. This prince prepared larg(i army, and in 
the course of seventcjon years Conquered a* vast extent 
of country ; extending to Egypt on one side, and to 
India and Bactriana on tlie other. On his return Jn? 
resolved on huilding the largest and noblest city in 
the #vorld ; so extensive and inagnifict^nt, as to leave 
it in the })Ower of none, that should coifie after him, 
to build such another. It is ])robable, lu^wever, that 
Nimrod laid the foundations of this *city, and that 
Ninus completed it : for the ancient writers often 
gave the name of founder to persons, who were only 
entitled to the a]>pellation of restoi^er or improver. 

This city was called Nineveh. Its form and 
extent ai e thus relab‘d by Diodorus, wbo states that 
he took his account from Ctesias the ( Jiiidian : — “ It 
was of a long form ; for on both sides it ran out 
about twenty- thr(K; miles. The two lesser angles, 
however, wc'n? only ninety furlongs a-pioc(' ; so that 
the circumfereiKu^ of the whole \vas al)out seventy- 
four miles. The walls were one hundred ft^et in 
height ; and so broad, that three? chariots might bo 
driven togetln’r upon it abreast ; and on these walls 
were fifteen hundred turrets, each of wbicli* was two 
hundred feet high.” 

When the im]u*ovcr had finished ^ae city, be a])- 
pointed it to be inhabited by the riclu st Assyrians ; 
l>ut gave leave, at the same time, to j)(‘()])le of other 
nations (as many as would) to dwidl there ; and, 
moreover, allowed to the citizens at large a considtr- 
ablo territory next adjoining them. 

Having finished the city, Ninus marched into Bac- 
tria ; his army consisting of one million seven hundred 
thousand men, two hundred thousand horse, and 
sixteen thousand chariots armed witli scytlu's. This 
number is, doubtless, greatly exaggerated. AVith so 
large a force, he could do no otherwise than conquer 
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a great iiiiinber of cities. Bnt having, at last, laid 
siege to Bactria, the; capital of the country, it is said 
that lie would probably' have failed in his enb^priso 
against tliat city, had he not boon assisted by the 
CQunse] of 8einiraniis, wife to one of liis officer's, who 
directed Ijiin in what manner to attack tlio citadel. 
By her means lie entered the city, and becoi^iing 
entire niastw’ of it, ho got ])ossessi()n of an immense 
tr(‘asiire. lie soon after marru d Seiniramis ; her 
liiisband having destroyed In'mself, to ])rcvent the 
effects of some tlireats that Ninns had tlirown out 
■against him. By Seiniramis, Ninus had one son, 
'whom he named Ninyas ; and dying not long after, 
Seinii'amis became queen ; wlio, to honour liis me- 
mory, ereeb'd a magnificent monument, which is said 
to have remained a long time after tlic destruction of 
the city. 

The history of this queen is so well known,* tliat 
we shall in)t enlarge n])oii it ; wc having already 
done so in our account of Babylon ; for she w'as ono 
of the enlargers of that mighty city. 

Then? is a very groat difference of o])iuiou, in 
regard to the time in which Semiramis lived. Ac- 


cording to A. c. 

Sanelioniathon, she lived . 1200 

lleiH)d;‘tus 500 

Syncellus 2177 

Betavius 2000 

llelvicus 2248 

bAisehuis 1 984 

Arehbisho}) Usher . . . . 1215 


Alexander’s oj)inioii of this eeh'hrab^d woman may 
be gathered from the following ])assage of his speech to 
his army: — ‘‘You wish to enjoy me long; and even, if 
it were possibk?, forever ; but, as to myself, 1 compute 

•* St'ft llorod. i. c, 184; Diodor. Sic. ii. ; Poiupon. Mela,!, 
c. 3 ; Jusliu, i. c. 1 ; Val, Max. ix. c. 3, 
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the lengtli of my existence, not by years, but by glory. 
I iin'glit have confined iny ambition within the narrow 
limits of Macedonia ; and, c(Mitented w^itji the king- 
dom my ancestors left me, have wait(ul, in tlic midst 
of ])lc?isiircs and indokmcc, an inglorious old ago. ^ I 
own tliat if my victories, not iny years, arc com- 
puted, 1 shall seem to have lived long; but can you 
imagine, that after having made hhirope Und j\?<ia but 
one empire, after having conquered tlui two noblest 
]iarts of the world, in the tontli year cjf*my reign and 
the tliirtii'tli of my age, that it will become mo to 
stop in the niidst of so exalted a career, and discon- 
tinue the pursuit of glory to whWth I liave entirely 
devoted myself ? Know, that this glory ennobles all 
things, and gives a trne and solid grandeur to what- 
ever ajqu'ars insignificant. In what places soever I 
mayfiglit, I shall fancy mys(‘lf u])on the stage of the 
Avorld, and in ]U’(^scnce of all mankind. 1 confess 
that 1 have achieved mighty things hitherto ; but the 
country we are now in re])roaches nu^ that a woman 
has done still greater. It is 8emiranns 1 mean. I low 
many nations did she conquer! Ilow^ many (tities 
were built by her ! >Vhat magnificent and stujHaidous 
WTuks did she finish! J low shameful is •jt, that I 
should not yet have attained to so high a ]>iteh of 
glory I Do but second my ardour, 4 md I. will soon 
surpass her. Defend me oidy from secret cabals and 
domestic treasons, by which most priiices lose th(‘ir 
lives ; 1 take the rest upon myself, and will be 
answ'erablo to you for all the events of the w’ar.'* 

'J'his speech,” says Itollin, ‘‘ gives us a ])erfect 
idea of Alexanders character. He had no notion of 
true glory. He did not know" cither the ])rinciple, 
the rule, or end of it. He certainly i)laced it where 
it was not. He was strongly prejiidicted in Aulgar 
error, and cherished it. He fancicul himself born 
merely for glory ; and that none could be acquired 
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Lut l)y unbounded, unjust, and irrc'^ular c onduct. In 
Ills impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, lie fol- 
lowed neitlicT reason, *virtu(‘, nor liiimanity; and cTs 
if bis ambitious t;a])nco ought to have b(‘c;n a rule and 
sHndard to all other mcni, be was surprisc'd that 
neither his officers nor soldiiTS would enter into his 
views, and that they lent themselves very unwillingly 
to support I7is ridiculous cuiterj irises.** *rhese rianarks 
are well worthy the distinguished historian who 
makes theun.- 

Semiramis was suceo(‘di‘d by her son Ninyas ; a 
weak and effeuiinate prince, who shut himself up in the 
cit}'", and, s(‘ldorn (‘ngaging in affiiirs, naturally became 
an object of contempt to all the inhabitants. 11 is suc- 
cessors are said to have followed his (‘xamjile ; and 
somt5 of them even went beyond him in luxury and 
indolence. Of their histojy no tracu* remains. 

At huigth \vc come to Pull, supposc'd tii be the father 
of Sardanapalus ; in whose rc'ign donah is bdieved to 
have lived. “The '•vord of the liord,*’ says the Hebrew 
scrijiture, “came unto Jonah, the son of Arnittai, 
saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, that gr(‘at city, and 
cry against it ; for their wiekcHln<‘ss is come up before 
me.'* Jchali, instead of acting as he was commanded, 
wemt to Joppa, and thence^ to 'Farshish. He was 
overtaken by storm, swallowed by a whale, and 
thrown uji again. Being coinmaruh'd again, he arose 
and went to Nhievcdi, excced'tnghi <f mil clU/ of 
three c/ccy.y’ jourref/ wher(‘, having warned the 
inhabitants, that in forty days tln ir c ity should be 
overthrown, the people put on sackcloth, “ from the 
greatest of them oven to tlie least.** *Jdie king sat in 
ashes, and proclaimed a fast. “ J^et mather man nor 
beast,” said the edict, “ herd nor Hock, taste any 
thing ; let them not feed, nor drink w^ater ; but let 
man and beast be covered w ith sackcloth ; and cry 
mightily unto God; yea, let them turn every one 
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from Ills evil way, and from the violcnoe that is in 
their hands. Who can toll if God will turn and 
repent, and turn away from lij^ fierce anger, tliat we 
pin'ish not ? ” 

On ihe l;ing*s issuing this edict, tlie people did as 
they were conimaiided, and the ruin was delayeTl. 
On finding this, tlie prophet acted in a very unworthy 
manner. To have faihid as a prophet ga’^e him- great 
coiKiorn ; insoinneli, that ho desired death. ‘‘ Take, 
] beseticli thee, O IjOimI, my life from yid; for it is 
hotter for me to die than to live.’' Shall I not 
spare Ninevcdi,” answered the Lord, “ that great city, 
w}i(‘r(;in are more than six-score thousand persons, 
that cannot discern hetween their right hand and 
their hdt hand ; and .also much cattle ?” 

Sardanajjaliis was, beyond all other sovereigns re- 
corded in history, tin? most efieminate and volii})tnons ; 
the most ])erft‘ct spc^cimen of sloth, luxury, (coward- 
ice, crime, and elaborate folly, that was, pcadiaps, 
over before exh limited to the d(‘testation of mankind, 
lie clothed hiiiiscdf in wcmien’s atrire, and s])nn fine 
wool and jmrple amongst throngs of concubiii(\s. 
lie painted likewise his and decked his whole 

body with other allurements, lie imitated, also, a 
woman’s voice* ; and in a ihonsaiid j-espeets dis- 
graced his nature; hy tlie most nnhoiiij^led licentie)ns- 
iiess and di'j)ravity. lie (*veu wislieel to immoKalise; 
bis imj)urities ; sedeeting fcjr his epitaph the follow- 
ing Iim;s : — 

na;c liabco qua* cili, qna-que exsaturata libido 
llaiisit ; at ilia jacent iinilta ct pra'clara relicta. 

“ This epitaph,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ is only fit for a 
bog.”* 

Tlie character of Saidunapalus has been treated more gently by 
a modern poet. The Sardanapalus of Fiord IJyron is pretty 
nearly such a person as the Sanianapalus of history may be sup- 
posed to have been,— young, thoughtless, spoiled by flattery and 
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Througli all the city soiitKls the voice of joy, 

And tipsy incniirent. On the spacious walls, 

That, like liuge sca-diffs, gird the city in, 

Myriads of wanton iect go to and fro ; 

Gay garments rustle in the scented breeze ; 

(hiiijson and azure, purple, green, and gold ; 

Ijaugli, jest, and passing whisper arc heard there ; ^ 

Timbrel and lute, and dulcimer and song ; 

And many feet that tread the dance arc seen, 

And artiis nnflung, and swaying head-plumes crown’d : 

So is that city steep’d in revelry*. 

In this duhononrablc state Sardanapalus lived 
several years. At length the governor of Media, 
having gained admittance into his j)alacc, and seen 
with his own cyc^s a king guilty of such criminal 
excesses ; enraged at tin; spectacle, find not able to 
endure that so many brave m(‘U should he subject to 
ji prince more soft and efleminattj than the women 
themselves, immediately resolved to put an end to his 
dominion. lie therefore formed a conspiracy against 
him ; and in this he was joined by ilelcsis, governor 
of Babylon, and ..several others. Sup])orting each 
other for the same end, the one stirred up the Modes 
and IV'rsians ; the other iiiHamed tlio inhahitants of 

unbounded sc'lf-indulgciice ; but, witli a temper nuturally amiable, 
and abilities of a gii[)crior order, he affects to undervalue the san- 
guinary renown f)f his ancestors, as an cxe.nsc for inattention to 
the most neccssaiw duties of his rank ; and flatters himself, wdiile 
he is i,ndujging liis own sloth, th.at lie is making his people liappy. 
Yet, even in his fondness for pleasure, there lurks a love of con- 
tradiction. Of tile whole picture, selfishness is the prevailing 
feature; — selfishness admirably drawn, indeed; apologised for by 
every palliating circuinstancc «f education and habit, and clothed 
in the brightest colours of which it is suscejitible, from youtli, 
talents, and placidity. But it is selfishness still ; and we should 
have been tempted to quamd with the art which made vice and 
frivolity thus amiable, if J^ord Byron had not, at the same time, 
pointed out with much skill the bitterness and weariness of spirit 
which inevitably wait on such a character; and if he had not given 
a fine contrast to the jiicture, in the accompanying portraits of 
^alarnenes and Mynha.’' — II ebkr. 

* Alherstone’s “ Fall of Nineveh.” 
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Babylon. They gained over, also, tlie king of 
Arabia. Several battles, liovvovtT, were fought, in 
all of which the rebels were repulsed arul defeated. 
They became, therefore, so greatly disheartened, that 
at length the eommanders resolved every one Jo 
return to their respective countries; and they had 
done so, had not Belesis entertained great faith in an 
astrological prediction. lie was continually* (con- 
sulting the stars ; and at length solemnly psured the 
confederated tro()j)s, that in five days would be 
aided by a sup])oit, they were at present unable to 
imagine or ai\ticiy)atc ; — the gods having given to 
him a d(‘(nded intimation of so desirable an interfer- 
(cnce. ^Jubt as he had predicted, so it happened ; for 
before tlie time he mentioned had expired, news 
came that the Bactrians, breaking the fetters of ser- ^ 
vitu(U‘, had sprung into the field, and were hastening 
to their assistance*. 

Sardanapalus, not knowing any thing of the revolt 
of the Bactrians, and puffed u]) by| former successes, 
was still indulging in sloth and idleness, and ])repar- 
ing beasts for sacrifice, ])lenty of wine, and other 
things nec(!ssary wherewith to feast and entertain liis 
soldiers. AV Idle the army was thus indulgifig itself, 
Arbacces, receiving inttdligcnce, by somt^ deserters, of 
the security and intemperance of tln^ienemy, fell in 
upon them in tine night on a sudden; and being in 
due order and discipline, and setting ui)on such as 
were iii confusion, he being before prepared, and the 
other altogether unprovided, they easily broke into 
their camp, and made a great slaugliter of some, forcing 
the rest into the (city. llpon this, tSardanapalus com - 
11 fitted the charge of his whole army to his wife’s 
brother, (Salameiics,) and took upon himself the 
defeiKce of the city. But the rebels twice d(cfeated the 
king’s force s ; once in the open field, and the second 
iimo before the walls of the city; in which last 
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engagement Salanienes was killed, and almost all Lis 
army lost ; some Viing cut off in the pursuit, and 
the rest (save a very, few) being interrupted, and 
prevented from entering into tlie city, were driven 
headlong into tlie ILipbrates ; and so great was the 
numlier destroyed, tliat tlie river becamo dyed wdtb 
the blood, and retained that colour for a great dis- 
tance jind aftlong course together. 

iSardanajialiis, now jierceiving that his kingdom 
was like to l^e lost, sent away his three sons and his 
three daughti'rs, with a great deal of treasure, into 
Pajihlagonia, to (\>tta, the governor there, his most 
entire friend ; am} sent jiosts into all the provinces 
of the king(han, in order to raisin soldiers, and to 
make all other ])re])arati()ns necessary to endure a 
siegc’ ; being gr(‘atly encouragiHl to do this from an 
acijiiaiiitanee with an ancient jirojihtay ; viz. — that 
uNineveh eoidd lUiver be taken by force, till the river 
should become a foe to the city. 

The enemy, on the other hand, growui more cou- 
rageous by th('ir successi's, eagerly urged on the 
siege, ddiey made, nevertheless, but little imjires- 
sion on tiic besii'ged, by reason of the strength of 
tlu? w^aljs ; for balista* to cast stones, testiidos to 
cast u]> mc/imts, and battering-rams, wen^ not know n 
in those ages. ^ '^J’he city was also well suj>plied with 
every thing needl'iil. The sieg(‘, theretbrv', lasted 
tw^o y('ars : during which time nothing to any ])ur- 
])ose w as done, save that tin; walls wen* sometimes as- 
saulted, and the besiegt d pi'imed up in the city. ^\t 
length, in the third year, an unfortunate circum- 
stance took ])lae(‘. This wais no other than the over- 
llowing of the l^hi]>hratcs, and from continual rains, 
coming up into a ])art of the city, and tearing down 
thirty furlongs of the walls in Jengtii. 

When the king found this — conceiving it to m> 
oilr r than a fulhhnent of the j)rop]:ccy, on the im- 
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probability of which he had so strongly relied — he 
gave himself up to despair ; caitscd a large pile of 
wood to be made in one of th» courts of his palace? ; 
heaped togetluT all his gold, silver, and wc'aring 
apparel*; and inclosing his cuimchs and coiKaibin is 
in an apartment within the pile, caiist‘d it to be set on 
fire ; ^ when all i)erished in the flames in coniinon with 
himself. 

AMien the rovolters heard of this, tln;y entcTcd 
through several breaches made in tU« walls, and 
took the city. They c?lothed Arbaees with a royal 
robe, proclaimt'd him king, and invc'sted l)im with 
d(‘spotic authority : in gratitude for which Arbaees 
n'warded every one acicording to Ids deserts. lie 
showed great clemency, also, to tlie inhabitants of 
Nineveh; for though he dispersed them into several 
villages, he n’Stored every one to his estate, lie, 
nevertheless, razed the city to the ground. Tlie sum, 
found in tin* ])alaee and elsewhere, app(‘ars to be 
incredible: for it is stated to have .beta no less tbaii 
equivalent to 25,000,000,000 of ])oun(ls sterling. 
Tbc fire lastt:d more tlian fifteen days. Tims, after 
a continuanee of thirty generations, the Assyrian em- 
]>ire was overturned, in the year of the workT, 30S0 ; 
and before fflirist 868. Tims far l)if)df>rns; hut 
1 1 slier, and many other historians, a^mlngst whom 
may lie mentioned Herodotus, state?, that the Assy- 
rian empire, from Nimis, lasted only 520 years. 

Several kings reigned after this, under wliat is 
called tlie s'ceond Assyrian emjiire. Nor on the iall 
of the former, three considei'able kingdoms wcae? 
geiH’i ated, viz : — that of the ^I(‘des, which Arhaci^s, 
on the fall of Niii(?vch, restored to it#lil>erty ; that 
of the Assyrians of Babylon, wliicli was given to 
Belesis, governor of that city; and that of the Assy- 
rians of Isdneveli. 

The first king that reigned in Nineveh, after the 

VOL. II. V 
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(lea til of Sardaiiapalus, is called in »Scrij)tnro Ti^latli-" 
Pilt'ser'^- the sc'ooiid Salinanaser, in whose resign, 
"robit, with Anna his wife, and his son Tobias, was 
carried ca])tive into Ass^Tja, where he bcaaann; one of 
i!ialmanas(‘j’s ])iiiieij)al ollieers. That king ’'liaN'ing 
died a.i'tcT a rc'igii of foiirt(U‘ii yt'ars, he was suecc'eded 
by liis sou Sennacherib ; he, whose army was cut off 
in on(^ night befoi e the walls of Jerusalem. ] b; liad 
laid siegt;,, t(> that city some tinn* belong but had 
marclied against l‘"gy]>t, wliieh country having sub- 
dued, In^ once mon^ sat down befor(’ the sacred city ; 
‘■'And it eauH' to ])ass, lhat tlie ang(d of thcJ Jiord 
went out, and s]note in the camp of tln^ Assyrians a 
hundr('<l and four score and tliousand ; and when 
th(‘y arose early in the morning, Ix'hohl, tlugv w(TO all 
dead corpsvst'.’* After so terrihh* a blow, the ])re- 
t(ui(h‘(l king of kings, as he pn'siinuMl to call himself, 

this triimiph(‘i' ov<‘r nations, and eoinjiieror of gods,’* 
returned to his own country, where it came to 
])ass, as h(‘ was Nvorshi]>])ing in tin' house of Nisroch, 
ids god., that h() was stniek by bis two sons;};, who 
smote him with the sword ; and Ksarhaddon, his 
yonng(‘sl son, leigncal in his stead§.” "idie destruc - 
tion that fell iip(nj his army, has been thus described 
by a celebi'aLcd poet of modern times. 

,1 

THE UESTlirCTTON OF SENNACIIEIUB. 

I. 

“ T!u‘ A‘-:iM ifin ciimc lil.f a wolf on (lie fold, 

And Iiis eoliorts Aveie olciuiiin^ in jmvjile and ; 

And (lie slu'cn ol'Uieir S])cai> wan fiUe nlai> on tlie sen, 

AY lien ihe Idiie wave roll,^ ni^lilly on dei'p (lalilee. 

II. 

“ Like the le:^s of the forest when smnmcr is green. 

That liost viTOi tlieir hanners at sunset wei’C seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when antninn hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay Avitlien'd and slrown. 

• * /I’Aian calls liini Tliilgaiiius. t 2 Kings. 

X Adr.imiiiclceli and Jshaie/er. § 2 Kings, xix. axt. 37. 
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in. 

‘'M<\)rtlic angel of dcutli spread his Avinfs on the blast, 

And hrtallietl in the face of tlie as he ]>:issod^; 

And the e>es of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And tlioii hearts hut once heaved, and for ever grew still. 

IV. 

“ And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolhal not tlie hreath of his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white <m ihc l«irt. 

And eold as the &pra\ of the roek-heating surf. 

V. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale,, 

AVilh the <len on his l>r<»w, :nid the rust on his mail ; 

Ami tl'.c tents \v<mo all silent, the hanners alone, 
d’lic lanees unliftial, the trumpet nnblojvn. 

VI. 

.And the widows of A.shnr are loud in tlieir nail ; 

Ami the i<lols nie broke in tlie temple of Baal ; 

And the mi':hl of the (.'imlile, unsmote by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in tlie ghmee of the Bold.’' 

l^iSarliaddoii was succi'ctlt'd !>y Ncbucliodonosor the 
First, in wIkiso rt'igii I'ohlt died*. I’eret'iviiig his end 
a])]>r()aehing, tliat good old man caMed liis children to 
him, and advised them tt> leso no time, after thej^ 
had Imried him and their mother, hnt to (jnit th(' city, 
Ix'fore its rniii came on. I’he rnin of ^ineveh,’" 
said he, is at haml ; the wiekedness ojtho city will 
occasion its ruin." 

Nahum re])r(\scnts tlie Avielvcdues.s ol this city, too, 
in terms t'xet'ediugly vividt: ‘•‘Woe to tlie bloody 
city ! It is all full of lies and rohlxjry." “ It sliall 
come to ])ass, tliat all they that look mioii thi^e shall 
llee from thee, and say, Ninevoh is laid waste; who 
will bemoan her ^ “ Tlsc gates of tliy Ijnid .shall be 

s('t wide 0])en unto thine enemies ; tlm tiro shall de- 
vour thy bars.” '•‘The sword shallot thei^ ofi‘; it 
sliall eat thee iiyi like the eaiikcr-worm." “Thy nobles 
sliall dwell in the dust ; thy jieople be scattered upon 
the mountains, and no man shall gather th(an," 

• Tobit, xiv. Ycr. 5, 13 t Nuluim, chap.iii. 

11 2 
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Zephaniah, also, issued similar deiuinciations’^. 
‘^Tlie Lord will 'make Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wildcTiiesa : and flocks shall lie down in 
the midst of her; both the cormorant and the bittern 
si^all lodge in it ; th(?ir voice shall sing in the win- 
dows ; desolation shall be in the tliresholds.'* “ Tiiis 
is the rejoicing cit}^ that dwelt carelessly, that said 
in luT hcjA't, ‘/ ofm, and then^ is none l)cside me.’ 
How shall she become a desolation ; a ])lac(^ for beasts 
to lie down m ! every one that passes by shall hiss 
and wag lus hand.” 

l"he ruin, pr(‘diete<l, came in the reign of Saraens. 
Cyaxarc's, king of the Modes, entering into an alli- 
ance with the king of Babylon, they joined their 
forces tog('th('r, laid si(*ge to th(^ city, took it, slew 
th('ir king, and iitt(‘rly d(‘stroy('d it. 

“ ( lod,” says the hisbu'ian, had foretold by his 
]>ro))h('ts, that he would bring V(‘ngeanee n])on that 
iin])ions city, for the blood of his s(Tvants, wIktc- 
with the kings , thereof had gorg(‘d th(‘ms(^]ves, like 
ravenous lions; that he hims(‘ir would march at the 
head of the troops that should come to besiege it ; 
that he waaild cause constcTiiation and terror to go 
before Ifim ; that he would <l(diver the ohl men, the 
mothers, and their children, into the merciless hands 
of the soldi(-r5> , and that all the tn^asun's of the city 
should fall into tln^ hands of ra])acions and insatiable 
phnnha’crs ; and that tlu^ city itself should bc' so 
totally desl?*oy(‘d, that not so much as a footstep of 
it should be h'ft ; ainl that the ]>en])l(^ should ask 
h('reafter. Where did the proud city of Nineveh 
stand t 


* Zoj)haui:ih, clinj). ii. 

i' Soon after the proat lire of Loixloo, tlio rrrtor of St. Miclmcl, 
Qncenliitlie, prcaclicd a sermon ht fore the Loixl Mayor utkI corpo 
ration of London, in which he instituted a ]«iialh‘i hotween the 
cities of London and Nineveh, to show that unless the inhabitants 
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This pro])]iecy has been fultillcd only in ])art ; the 
absolute completion of it rennaiiis* still to bo fnllilled. 
In the time of Jladrinn, the imins of it still existed ; 
and at a subsequent period a great battle was fought 
on the')* space left among the ruins, between Ilerjr 
cl ins, Emperor of Constantinople, and Khazates, 
general to (diosroes, king of Persia. On that nie- 
morable day, IJeraclius, on his horse I’luillas, sur- 
passed the bravest of his warriors ; his hip was 
wound(?d with a sp{‘ar; the steed wag« wounded in 
th(‘ tliigh; but he carried his master safe and victo- 
rious tlu'ough the triple phalanx of the enemy. In 
the heat of the action, three valiant (djitds were 
succ(‘ssively slain by the sword and lance of the 
emperor ; amongst whom W’as Phazates himself, 
lie fell like a soldier; but the sight of his head 
scattiTcd grief and despair through tin* fainting 
ranks of the P('rsians. In this battle, which was 
lic rcfily fought from day-break to the (.‘h'vcnth hour, 
twenty-eight standards, - besides tl^ose which might 
1)0 torn or broken, wen* taken from the l*ersians ; 
the greatest ])ait of their army was cut to ])ieceB, 
and the victors, concealing their own loss, })a,sst‘d 
the night on the held. They acknowh*dged that 
on this occasion it was l(‘ss diihcult t(? kill than to 
discomht the soldiers of (Jhosroes. iSdre coinjuerors 
recovcTcd three hundred Poman standards, as well 
as a great number of captives, of Edessa and Alex- 


of the foiTncr r<*))cnt(*a of tlioir many public and jnivate vices, aral 
rclonmd tbcir lives and inaiiiu'i's, as did tlie Ninevites on the 
|)iea( i)iiig of .Jonah, they iniiiht justly he exjx'eted to become the 
objects of the sijxoal venireanee of JTeaven : putting tlicm in mind 
ot the many drea<lfiil ealamitiea that have, l|||i>ni time to time, 
befallen the Knglisli nation in general, and the great City of London 
in pavlionlar ; and of the loo great reason there w»s to ajiprehetid 
ftt)nie tet more signal vengeance fiotii the hands of Omnipotence, 
sinec tt>nncr judgments had not proved examples sutricient to warn 
and amend a very wicked people. 
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andria. Soon after this battle, Cliosroes felt com- 
pelled to fly : lie \Vas afterwards d(‘j)osed, thrown 
into a dnngeon, whepe he was insulted, famished, 
tortured, and at length murdered by one of his 
sons. * 

We hav(f given an account of its ancient size and 
splendour : we must now give some account of the 
ruins whielf still remain : for though some writers 
insist, that even the dust of this vast city lias dis~ 
a])]ieared, it «is certain that some of its walls still 
subsist, beside tlie city of JNIosul. 

]\Iosul was visited by Oajitain Kinneir, in the 
years 1813-14. About a mile before we entered 
Mosul,’* says he, we passcul two artliicial tumuli, 
and extensive ranijiarts, supjiosed to Ix' the ruins of 
the aneiciit Niiu'veh. The first tumulus is about 
three quartiTs of a mile in circumfcTence. It has 
the same appearane(‘, and is of about tluj same height, 
as those we saw at 8usa. 'The cirtaimferenec^ of the 
other is not so considiTable ; but its elevation is 
greater, and on the top stands the tomb of Jonah, 
the jirophet, round which has been (Teeted a village, 
called Nunia,” 

Capt<fln Kinneir ])rocecds to st;it(', that the Jew's 
go in ])ilgriniagii to this tomb ; which is a small 
and insignifw’»:it building, (rrowiied wdth a cu])ola. 
The rainjiart is esteeuK'd, by some, to hav(^ been 
throwm uji by Nadir Shah, when he Ix'sicged Mosul, 
('aptain Kinneir, howevcivhad no doubt that this 
o])inion is founded in error, since they in no way 
lesembled the fic'ld- works wdiich an army, such as 
that of Nadir 8hah, was likely to erect. “I cannot 
doubt, therefcq^,** says he, ‘‘ that they are the ves- 
tiges of some ancient cit 3 % probably Nineveh ; or 
that Larissa, described by Xenophon.’* In regard 
to Mosul, he describes it as a sombre- looking town, 
fast dwindling into insignificance. 
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Those ruins were siihseqiiontly visitt d by ^InRicli, 
the East India C^)m])any's resident at Eagdat. They 
lie on the eastern banks of j.he Tigiis To tin) 
north ai%the Gara nionntaiiis, on the cliain of wliieh 
snow is said to lie in clefts and sheltere<l sitiiatioijs 
from one year to another. The Tigris is liere about 
four hundred fe(‘t broad, its depth, for the most part, 
about two fathoms; and n(‘ar th(‘ bridge*\vas foiigljt 
the ceh‘brated battle between Ghosroes troo])s and 
those of Jleraelius, to which we h;p"e* just now 
allud(‘d. On the eastern si<le of tins bridge many 
j’emains of anticpiiiy have been found, consisting, for 
the most ])art, of bricks, some of. wlii(‘li are wliole 
and some in fragments, and ]>i('ees of gvj)sum, soint^ 
of wliich are cover(‘d w’ith inseriptions, in enieifonn 
ch.'iraeb'r t. There are also narrow ainatait ])assage.s, 
wdth a])(‘i tures or doors, opening one into the other, 
dark, narrow', and vaulted, ap])(‘aring as if designed 
as vauhs for th(‘ rec(‘])ti()n of dc^ad bodies. 

Mr. Rich aftiTvvards rode through the area of 
JNiiifweli to th(^ first wall of the inefosure. lie found 
it a line of earth and gravel, out of which lai'ge hewn 
stones are freipuaitly dug, as out of all the walls of 
th(^ area. J5 eyoiid w as a <liteh still A'ery •regular ; 
beyond which was a wall, and beyond •that another 
wall larg(T than any. The area. of^Xineveli,’' says 
J\h\ Jtich, “ is, on a rough guess, about one and a 
half to twa) miles broad, and four miles long. On 
th(i riv(T on the west si<^(; then^ are only remains of 
one wall ; and 1 observed the same at the north and 
south eA'trciniiies ; but on the cast side th(Te are the 
remains of thret* walls. The west one a])p(\'irs to 
hiive run a little in front of Nebbi Ynnns. JletwTeii 
it and the river the ground is s\d)j(‘et to frequent 

DioHoius Niru*vrl» stood on the Eujilmitcs : but 

this is conlmry to :ill c'vtdenre. 

f One of these is in the British Museum. 
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iiiimJatioiis and changes ; but it has not interfered 
with tlie area.” 

Mr, did not observe at the angles of the walls 
any traces of towers, bastions, or any woijp of that 
bind. These walls are not more than from ten to 
firtccn feet high. Large masses of hewn stone arc fre- 
qiK'utl}^ dug 11 ]), and briidis .are plonglied up perpe- 
tn5dl5^ There is also a piece of grey stone, shaped 
like tlie ca])ital of a column, sucli as at tliis day sur- 
mounts tlie Avooden pillars or posts of Turkish, or 
rather PiTsian, verandahs : hut lliere was no carving 
on it. Pottery, too, is often found, and other liahy- 
lonian fragments ; also bits of brick arfliering to them. 
Tlu'sc are found inuir a mound, called the ]\Iount of 
Koyunjiik, the lu'ight of which is about forty-throo 
fc'ot, and its cireiinderenco 7091 feet. Its sides are 
Viay steep, and its to]) nearly Hat. 

Some years ago, a very larg(‘ bas-r(*lief was dug u]> 
among the ruins, re])resenting men and animals, 
covi'ring a grey stone about ten or eleven fiH't in 
height. -AH the town of Mosul left tlu'ir houses to 
go and sec this remarkable spi'cimen of antiquity; 
but not one had the taste to (aideavour to ])rcservo it. 
It was In a few days, therefore, cut u]) or broken to 
pieces. ' 

One day, as- Mr, Rich was riding along on the out- 
side of tlu^ walls, his attention was directed to an 
ohji'ct of great antiquity. »Sonu' ]>(u)j>le had been 
digging for stones,” says hq, and liad (Ing a hole in 
the ground, from which tiny had turned iij) many 
large hewn stones with bitumen adhering to them. 
T examined the excavation, which was about ten 
feet deep, and found it consisted of huge stones, laid 
in layers of bitumen and lime-mortar. 1 brought 
away some s])ecimciis of them sticking together, 1 
also saw some layers of red clay, which were very 
thick, and had become as indurated as burnt brick ; 
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but there was not the least api)earance of reeds or 
straw having been used. This* mass a]>peared to 
have been a Ibundiition or siijj^rstiTicture. ,AVe found 
among ^e rubbish some pieces of coars(i unglazcd 
pottery. It would not have been possible to tell, 
from the appearamio of the surface ol‘ the ground, 
that there had been building beneath — a water- 
course full of pt'bbh's had even passed ovcfr it. 'It is, 
therefore, very diilicult to say to wliat extent ves- 
tiges of building may exist outside tjio irudosures, 
the area of which may have b(;(?n th(‘ royal ipiarter ; 
but certainly was never suHicient for the city of 
Nineveh.'* "" 

“ blxcept the ruhis of sonni largo and lofty tur- 
rets," says jVIr. JMorier, ‘‘‘ like tliat of Babel or 
Bolus, the cities of Babylon and Nineveli are so 
comph'tely crumbled into dust, as to be wholly iiii- 
distinguisiiabl(‘, but by a few inequalities of the 
surface on wdiich tliey once^ stood. The humble tent 
of the Arab now o{.‘cu])ios the spot formerly adorned 
with tlie palaces of kings ; and Ins Tilocks procure but 
a scanty pittance of food, amidst fallen fragments of 
ancient magnificence. The banks of the Eujdirates and 
*U'igris, once so jjrolitic, are now, for the nwst ])art, 
covered with impenetrable brush wo(^l ; and the 
interior of the pi’ovinc<^, which wa% travia'sed and 
fcTtiJised wdth inmimcrabh* canals, is destitute of 
either inhabitants or vegetation." 

Among the ruins is a wall, and on the borders of 
thnt the peasants of the ii(‘lghbourhood assemble 
cv(Ty year, and sacrifici* a sheep, with music and 
other festivities ; a superstition far atiterior to the 
religion they now })osscss. “ One thing is sufli- 
ciently obvious," says Mr. Itieh, ‘‘ to the most 
careless observer, and that is, the equality of 
ago of all the vestiges discovered hero. Whether 
they belonged to Nineveh or some other city, is 
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another question ; hut that they are all of the same 

age and character docs not admit of a doubt.” 

Mr. l\iclj toolv nieasuromcnts of the mounds, that 
still exist among tli(‘Ke ruins, and did not J^glcct to 
git his name on the wall of what is called 'Ihishe's 
Well. “ Some ti jivcller in afhT times,” says he, with 
an agreeable enthusiasm, when her leimanbrance 
has long b(‘en swt'pt away by the tornait of time, 
may wond(T,on reading tlu‘ naim^ of Mary Kieh'^'',wdio 
the adventiirpus fcanale w’as, who ha(l visited the 
ruins of Nineveh. Ib^ wdll not be aware, that had 
her name bc'cn inscribed at every spot .sh(‘ had visited 
in the cours(^ of. her weary ])ilgrlma^(^, it w’ould be 
found in ])laccs, conijiarcd with which, Mousul is the 
ceilin' of civilisation.” 

J'Vom tlu^ circumstance that from all th(' mounds 
large stones, sometimes with hitmiK'n adhering to 
them, are frequently dug out, ]\lr. Kich^was inclined 
to b{'liev(', that but few bricks were usi'd in the 
building of this once vast city. TIkto is, however, 
not much ciTtainty as to this, or in ri'gard to wdiat 
kind of architectun? it was. for tlu' most, or, indeed, 
any ])art constrmdid ; for though its walls may he 
tracked iii a multitude of ilireetions, nothing now^ 
remains hesidi^ a fewv inouu<ls, somehrieks, and large 
stones, hew n-iuto a sha.])e w hich ('vidcntly prove, that 
they once formed the houses or the tianples of a city t. 

NO. VII. Nil. M ANTI A. 

Tins city stood near the river Doiiro ; out of the 
ruins of Avhich has arisen the b^vn of Soria. Accord- 
ing to Straho, it wTis the ca]>ical of Ci'ltiheria. 

Strong by natnn^ and art, and hy the mimher of 
its inhabitants, it was built ujion a hill, diilicult of 

* Daujfliter of Sir .luituvs M:ukiiito.sli, ami wifi* of Mr. Ivicli. 

'f 1 fcrodotiis ; Diodorus Si«*iiliis; Tf^lian ; 1’i‘ideaux ; Rollin ; 
Stackhouse *, Gibbon*, Rees ; Brewster ; Kinneir ; Moricr ; Rich. 
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access, and on throe sides sniTounded hy mountains. 
Its ext(‘nt >vas, also, so great, that it had within its 
circuit pasture for cattle. It* was unpr(\te(di‘d Ly 
walls or towcTS ; yet it bravely maintained its(‘lf, for 
a considerahle time, against thc^ ])ovver of the Itoman^ 
The cruelty and injustice of tlu‘ Ivomans duringthis 
war is justly stigmatiscMl, as heing altog(‘ther un- 
worthy a great and jK)W(Tful ]>eople. ''The inha- 
bitants at lirst gained some advantages over the 
Koman foreoi, till {Sei])io Africanus vvai-* commanded 
to linish the war, and to d(\stroy iSnmantia alto- 
g(ither. With an army of sixty tlioiisaud imai he 
began the sieg(‘. He was o])posed Iw tlie inhal.itants 
with great skill and eourag(‘, though their force did 
not exceed four thousand men. hlmling thernsc'lves, 
however, greatly pressed, th(‘ Nnmantians gave tluan- 
selvoH up, — first to (h'spair, and then to fury. Their 
provisions, too, at length began to fail ; and they 
wi*r(^ eoiistraine(l to hu'd upon the llesh of horses ; tluTi 
on that of th(Mi* slain eompainons and, lastly, they 
drew lots to kill and devour (‘aeh otluT. After ainiilti- 
tude of misfortuTU's, they signified a desin^ to ea])itn- 
lat(? ; but 8(;ij)io having demanded, that they should 
surrender nneoiiditionally on the next day,^]i(‘ Nu- 
mantians refused ; and when they ohtahied a longer 
time, instead of snrremhTiiig, tiny retwed and set fire 
to their houses, and destroyed themselves ; so that not 
even one remained to grace the triumph of the con- 
queror. 3’his, howiwer, has been dt'iiied hy some 
writers, who insist, that a mimher of Nnniantines 
d(‘liverod tliemselves into the hands of Sei])io, and 
that fifty of them were drawn in triumph at Komo, 
and that tin? rest were sold as slaves. dMiis occurred 
in the year of Rome (i29. 

Not a vestiges remains, hnt a f(‘w traces at a plac(' 
called Puente Havay, a spot difficult of access*. 

* fcjtrabo ; J’iularch ; jfrjduiic ; Swiiibuiiic ; Jose, 
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NO, VI rr. — OLYMIMA. 

This city, knf>wii Jikcwisc by the name of Pisa, 
was situated on tin* riglit bank of tbi^ Alpheus, at tlic 
foot of an (‘inirienc(‘ called tln^ Mount of Saturn. It 
IS ]>oculiarly worthy of attention ; since it was near 
its walls that the most celebrated games, from the 
institution ^of wbieb all o(*currences werii dated in 
Greece*, wen^ held. 

For nearly the whole of what follows, in regard 
to the games, we are indebbid to Kollin ; ours being 
an abstrae-t. 

There were four kinds of games solemnised in 
Greece, 'fhe so called from 0\j/nqtui^ near 

which they were celebrated after the (‘xpiration of 
every four years, in honour cd Ju])iter Olyinj>ieus. 
Idle sacnnl to Apollo Pythius, also cele- 

brated every four years. The Nrumni^ which took 
their name from Nemea, a city and forest of Pehv 
])onnesus, instituted by llercules, solemnis(*d t!very 
two years. Ana lastly, the Islhutlaa ; celebrated 
upon the isthmus of Corinth, from four years to four 
years, in honour of Neptune. That jxTSons might 
be ])rese*it at these public sjiorts with greater cpiiid 
and security(, there was a general suspiaision of arms 
and cessatioTi of hostilities, througlniut all Greece, 
during the time of their c(di*bration. 

The Greeks thought nothing <;omparable to a 
victory in these games. They lookial ujion it as'thc 
perfection of glory, and did not believe it jiermitted 
to mortals to desire an^’ thing beyond it. Cicero 
assures us, that with them it was no less honourable 

* The coiiiputation of time by Olyinpimls, Avliich bofrfin about 
four liiuiulred years after the destruction of 'froy, was used until tlie 
reign of Theodosius tlie (Ireat ; Avheii a new mode of reckoning, by 
indit lions, or from the victory of Augustus at Actium, was intro- 
duced ; the Olympic games, in the general assembly, were abolished ; 
and the image, made by Phidias, was removed to Constantinople.— 
Chandler. 
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than the consular dignity, in its original splendour 
witli the ancient Romans. 

"We sljall confine ourselves t>o the Olympic games, 
'which continued five days. 

The 'Cornhats, which had the greatest share in 
the solemnity of the public games, wore boxing, 
wrestling, the ])ancratiuiii, the discus or (pioit, and 
iMciiig. To these may be add('d the (ixcrcises of 
leaj)ing, throwing the dart, and that of the trochus 
or wheel ; but as these were neither injportant, nor 
of any gn'at re])utation, we shall content ourselves 
with having only nnaitioiu^d them. 

Of the ArnuriM:, oji roMUATiNTS. — The term 
athh'tie was given to thos(5 who exercised tlnanselves 
wdth design to dis]>ute th(^ priz(*s in the public games. 
The art, by wliicli tiny foriii(‘d theinso]v(\s for tlicse 
encounters, was called gymnastic, from the athleta3*s 
practising naked. 

Those who were desigmal f[>r this profession fre- 
quenb'd, from tlu'ir most t(*iider age, the gymnasia 
or ])ala‘strie, whicli were a kind of academic's main- 
tained lor that ])urpose at tlu' })ublic expense. In 
thc'Se j^lacc's, such young ])eople w'cre under the direc> 
tion of dill'erent masters, who em])loyod tiio most 
eth'ctnal methods to inure their bodies foi» tlie fatigues 
of the ])uhlie gaiues, and to form tlici^u for the com- 
bats. rcginu'n they wtTc under was very s('vere. 

At first they had no ()tlier iionrishinent ])ut dried ligs, 
nuts, soft ehc'ese, and a gross heavy sort of bread. 
Thc'v w’crc absolutely forbid the use of wine, and 
enjoined continence. 

Who, in llic 0]\ nij);r race, the ])rizc would gain, 

JIas home fiom early youth fnliiiue aiul pain, 
l'!xc(;ss of heat ami cold has often tried, 

Love’s softness banish’d, and the glass denied. 

The athletfc, before tlu'ir exercises, were rubbed 
with oils and ointments, to make their bodies more 
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sup])le and vioorons. At first they made use of a 
belt, with an a})r(jii or scrarf fastened to it, for tlicir 
more decent a]>])eara^ice in the combats ; but one of 
tlie coinbataiils lia])pt‘inno- to lose the victory by tliis 
£OVorin”’s fallinij off, that accident was tlie occasion 
of sacrillein^ modest v to convenience, ainl rctnaiehing 
the a])ron for tlie future. The athhta* wtTc only 
naked in ?iomc t'X('rcises, as wrc'stling, boxing, the 
])ancratium, and the foot-race. 

ft was*' ni‘c('ssai-v that th(‘ir morals should bo 
nnexce])tional)le, and theii* condition fnv. A’ o stranger 
was admitted to combat in the Ohunpie games ; and 
when Alexander the son of Amyntas. king of Ma- 
cedon, ])r(\si'iit('(l Iiimself to disjuite the jo’ize, his 
competitors, without any r(‘gard to th(^ royaf dignity, 
o]>posed his rece])tion as a JMac(M Ionian, and conse- 
rpiently a barhai’ian and a stranger; nor could the 
judgn' be ])r('Yail{’d u])on to admit him till he had 
])rove<l, in diu^ ioiaiK that his family was originally 
descended from tlie Argives. 

They wt‘r(‘ made* to take an oath, that they would 
religiously observi* lh(‘ sev(‘ral laws pr(‘scribed in 
each kind of combat, ami do nothing i*ontrary to the 
established ordiTs and regulations of the games. 
J^'raud, artiaee, and excessive violence, were abso- 
lutely prohibit'd; and the maxim so geaierally re- 
ceived elsewhere, that it is indiiferc'nt wliether an 
enemy is eompua-ed by deceit or valour, was banished 
from tli(\se combats. 

ft is tinu! to bring onr (!ham])ioiis to blows, and 
to run over the ditVerent kinds of condiats in which 
they exercised themselves. 

A\^kestlix(j is one of the most ancient exercises of 
which we have any knowledge*, having been practised 
in the time of the patriimdis, as the wrestling of the 
angel with Jacob jiroves*. 

* Uen. xxxii. 24 . 
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Wrestling among the Greeks, as well as otlicr 
nations, was practised at first with siin])Hcity, little 
art, and* in a natural iiiaiiiiei* ; tlu^ weight of the 
body, and the strengtii of the innscles, having more 
share of it, than address or skill. 

"Idle wrestlers, before they b(\gan tlieir combats, 
wt‘re rnbbt'd all over in a roiigh manner, and alter - 
Avards anointed with oils, which added to the strengtli 
and i]('xibility of their limbs. Jhit as this nindion, 
in making the skin too s!ip]>cry, rendcyi‘d it diflicult 
for tliem to tak() hold of eacli other, they remedied 
that inconvenience, sonn times by rolling themselves 
in th^^ dust of the ])ala‘sti;e, somethm's by throwing 
a tine sand iijion (‘aeli other, kejit for that purpose in 
the ])ortieoes of tin' gymnasia. 

ddius ])r('par(‘d, the vvrestkTs Ix'gan tlieir combat. 
They wen; matched two against two, and sometimes 
several e.onpU's eonteinhMl at tlie sann^ time. 

Ok jioxiNd, oj{ Till-: Gksti’s. — "ldi(‘ eondiatants 
eover(‘d their fists with a kind of olliaisive arms called 
and their heads with a sort of leatlna* eap, to 
defend their temples and ('ars, whieh were most 
('X])osed to blows, and to d( ad(‘n llnar violence. Idie 
ec'stus wais a kind of gauntk't or glove, ^nade of 
straps of leather, and plated with brass, ■tead, or iron, 
inside. Their nse was to strengthen Uie^iantls of the 
eoinhatants, and to ad<l violence? to their blows. 

Jloxing was one of the rud(‘st and most dannoroiis 
oftlie gymnastic- eomhats ; ]n‘eans(‘, besides the danger 
of being erijijded, the (annhatants ran the liazaial of 
losing tht‘ir lives, 'fhey sonn'tinu's fell dowm dcaid, or 
dying, iijxinthe san<l ; though that seldom hajipcanal, 
except the van([nlshed person jxTsisti^d t(X) long 
ill not acknowdedging his dt'fcat : yet it Avas common 
for them to quit the tight Avith a connb'naiicc so dis- 
tlgnred, that it was not easy to know them after- 
wards. 
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Op the Pancratium. — Tlie Pancratium was so 
called from two Greek words wliicli signify that the 
whole force of the body was necessary for succeeding 
in it. It united l)oxing and wrestling in the same 
§ght, borrowing from one its manner of struggling 
and throwing, and from tlie other, the art of dealing 
blow s, and of avoiding them w ith success. 

Of the'^ Disfujs, ou uctoit. — The discus was a 
bind of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of 
wood, but p)or(^ frequently of stone, lead, or other 
metal, as iron or brass. Those who used this exercise 
werecall{‘d Discoboli ; that is, flingcTs of the discus. 

The atlik'tie, in hurling the discus, ])ut themselves 
into the best posture they could, to add force to their 
cast. Jle that flung tlie discus farthest was the victor. 

'Idle most famous paintcTs and seuI])tors of anti- 
quity,intheirendcavourstor(‘prosent naturally the atti- 
tudes of tlie diseoholi, have left ])osterity many inaster- 
])ieees in their sevtTal arts. Quintilian exceedingly 
extols a statue of this kind, wdiieh had been finished 
with infinite care and apjilieatiun by the celebrated 
IMyront. 

Of the Pentatiijujm. — 'I die O reeks gave this 
name to an exercise comjiosed of five others ; — 
'wrestling, rCmning, leaping, throwing the dart, and 
the discus. ' is believed that this sort of combat 
was decided in one day, and soiiH^times the same 
morning ; and that the prize, w hich w as single, could 
not be given but to the victor in all those exercises. 

Of Uaces. — O f all till? exercises which the ath let le 
cultivat(;d wdth so much pains and industry, for their 
n.))pearaiice in the jniblic games, running was in the 
highest estimation, and Indd the foremost rank. 

The place wdiere the athl' tie exiTcised themselves 

• tJay Kpdros. 

*1* Tlirrc is fine specimen in the I'ownley gallery, at the 
liriti&h Museum. 
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in running, was generally called tlio Stadium Ly the 
Oreeks ; as was that wherein the^ disputcxl in earnest 
for the prize. UndtT that denomination was included 
not only the space in which the athleta? ran, but alst) 
that which contained the spectators of the gymnastje 
games. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only 
by the cireamstance of having the prize.^^ allotted to 
the victors set np there. St. Chrysostom draws a 
fine (Mjinparison from this custom.' “ tfic judges,” 
says he, “ in the races and other games, ex]^ose in the 
midst of the Stadium, to the view of the champions, 
the crowns which tlnw are to recedve* ; in like manner 
the Lord, by th# mouth of his ])rophets, has placed 
the prizes in the midst of the course, which he designs 
for those who Iiave tin? courage to contend for them,” 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, th^^ 
horse, and the foot-race, 

I.Of the Loot-race. — The runners, of whatever 
number they were, rangcMl th(nnselvt‘s in a line, after 
having drawn lots for their places. Whilst they 
waited the signal to start, they practised, by way of 
})rclude, various motions to awakt'U their activity, 
and to keep their limbs pliable and in a righ-t tem])er. 
They ke])t themselves bn'athing by smitll lea})S, and 
making little excursions, which were*a kind of trial 
of their speed and agility. Ujx)!! the signars being 
given, they flew towards tlic goal, with a rapidity 
scarcely to be followed by the eye, which was sol(‘ly to 
decide the victory ; for the Agnostic laws prohibited, 
upon the penalty of infamy, the attaining it by any 
foul method. 

2. Of the Horse-races. — The race of a single 
horse with a ritler was less celebrated by the ancients; 
yet it had its favourers amongst the most considerable 
persons, even kings themselves, and was attended with 
uncommon glory to the victor. 

VOL. II. E 
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3. Of the Gita riot-races. — This kind of race 
was the most renowned of all the exercises used in 
the games of tlie antients, and that from whence 
most honour redounded to the victors. It is plain 
t4iey were derived from the constant custom of j^rinccs, 
heroes and great men, of lighting in battle u])on 
chariots, llomcr lias an inlinity of exam])les of this 
kind. All* those, who presented themselves in the 
Olympic games to disj)ute the ]>rize i)i the chariot 
races, were ]>«rsons considerable cither for tlu'ir ritdics, 
their birth, their employments, or great actions. 
Kings themselves as])ired ])assionately to this glory, 
from the belief that the title of victor in these games 
was scarcely inferior to that of conqueror, and that the 
Olymiuc ])alm added new dignity to the s]>lendours 
of a throiui. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or 
four hoi’ses. Sometimes mules sup])lied the jdace 
of horses. These chariots, upon a signal given, 
started together., T'heir j)lac(‘S were regulated by 
lot, which was not an indilferent circiinjstane(‘ as 
to the victory ; for being to turn round a boundary, 
the chariot on the hd’t was nearer than those on the 
right, w^iich in consequence had a greater coni])ass to 
take. Thc^ ran twelve times round the Stadium, 
lie that came ‘n first the twelfth round was victor. 
The chief art consisted in taking the best ground at 
the turning of the boundary ; for if the charioteer 
drove too near it, he was in danger of dasliing tlie 
chariot to pieces ; and if ho kept too widi? of it, his 
nearest antagonist might get foremost. 

To avoid such danger, Nestor gave the following 
directions to his son Antilochus, who was going to 
dispute the prize in the chariot -races. My son," 
says ho, “ drive your horses as near as possible to the 
turning ; for which reason, always inclining your body 
over your chariot, get the left of your coni])ctitors; and 
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encouraging tiic liorsc on the right, give him the rein, 
whilst the near-horsc, hard hold,’turns the bouiularv 
so close to it, that the nave the wheel seems to 
graze iijion it ; hut have a care of running against 
the stone, lest you wound your horses, and dasli tile 
chariot in pieces."' 

It was not required, that those who disputed 
tin; victory should enter the lists, and ^drive their 
chariots in ])erson. 'Pheir being spectatprs of the 
games, or sending their horses thither, *ras sufficient. 

No one ever carried the ambition of inakin£>‘ a 
groat figure in tlio public games of Greece so far as 
Alcibiades, in wliich he distinguished himself in tlie 
most sph'udid manner, hy tlie gr(‘at numher of horses 
and chariots, which he kept only for th(' racej?. It is 
not easy to coirqircjlH'nd, how the wealth of a private 
j)erson sliould suffice to so enormous an expense : 
hut Antisihenes, the scholar of Socrates, who relates 
wha-t h(‘ saw, informs us, that many cities of the 
allies, ill a kind of emulation with each other, su])- 
])lied Alcllilades with all things necessary for the 
support of such magnificence. Equipages, horses, 
tents, saeriilces, tlio most exquisite provisions, the 
most delicate wines; in a word, all that wits nieces - 
Siiry to the su]>jK)rt of his table or train.* 

\\"<5 must not omit, in sjieaking #f the Olympic 
games, to notice that ladies were admitted to dis])ute 
the ])rize in tluMii as well as the men, which many of 
them obtained, ('ynisca, sister of Agesilaus, king 
of Sparta, first opened this new path of glory to 
her sex, and was iiroelaiiued vietrix in the race of 
eliariots with four horses. Tliis victory, whicli till 
then had no example, did not fail of hiang celebrated 
Avith all jiossihle splendour. — A magnificent monu- 
ment Wiia erected in S]>arta in honour of Cynisca ; 
and the Lacedaunoiiiaus, though otherwise very 
E 2 
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little sensible to the charms of poetry, appointed 
a poet to transmit this new triumph to posterity, 
and to immortalize itc memory by an inscription in 
verse. 

Pi Of the honours ani> rewards cat anted to 
THE VKvj'ORS. — These honours and rewards were 
of several kinds. The spectators* acrclarnations in 
honour of The victors were only a prelude to the 
rewards tjesigned them. These rewards were dif- 
ferent wreatli# of wihl olive, pine, parsley, or laurel, 
accordini; to the di derent jdaces where the games 
were celebrated. Those crowns were ahways attend- 
ed with branches of palm, that the victors carried 
in their riirht hands. As he might be victor more 
than once in the same games, and sometimes on the 
same day, he might also receive several crowns and 
palms. 

When the victor had received the crown and 
palm, a herald, preccnled by a trumpeter, conducte<l 
liim through thg Stadium, and proclainu'd aloud liis 
name and country. 

When he returned to his own country, the peo- 
ple came out in a body to meet him, and conducted 
him int^/ the city, adorned with al[ the marks of his 
victory, anA riding upon a chariot drawn by four 
horses. H(? made his entry not through the gates, 
but through a breach pur])osely made in the walls. 
Lighted torches were carried before him, and a 
numerous train followed, to do honour to the pro- 
cession. 

One of the most honourable ]>rivi leges granted 
to the athletic victors, was the right of taking place 
at the public games. At Sparta it was a custom 
for the king to take them witli him in military ex- 
peditious, to fight near his person, and to be his 
guard; which, with reason, was judged very honour- 
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al)lc. Anotlior privilege, in wliicli the nseful united 
with the honourable, was that of being iiiaintainod 
for the rest of their lives at» the expense of their 
country. They were also exempted from all civil 
olficcs and ein])loyments. i 

The praises of the victorious athlcta^ were, 
amongst the Greeks, one of the princi])al subjc'cts 
of their lyric ])oetry. We find, that all the odes 
of the four books of Pindar turn upon ^it, each of 
which takes its title from tlie games > in which the 
combatants signalised themselves, whoso victories 
those ])()ems ceh'brate. 

Scul]iture united with poetry to perpetuate the 
fame of the eham])ions. Statues were erected to 
the viidiOrs, in the very plac(' whej‘(‘ they liad been 
crowned, and sometiines in that of th(;iv birth also, 
which was commonly done at the expense of their 
country. Amongst the statues which adorned Olym- 
])ia, were those of .several children of ten or twelve 
years old, who had obtained the prize at that age in 
the 01yni])ic gain(‘s. 'j'hey did not only raise such 
monuments to the champions, but to tlie vcTy horses 
to whose swiftness tiiey were indebted for the Ago- 
nistic crown : and Patisanias mentions one, which 
was crect(‘d in honour of a m.are, called Aura, whose 
history is worth repeating. Piiiddias* her rider, 
having fallen olf in the beginning of the race, the 
mare continued to run in the same manner as if he 
had been upon her back. 8hc outstripped all the 
re.st, and upon the sound of the trumpets, which 
was usual toward the end of the ra(;e to animate the 
coni] leti tors, siie redoubled her vigour and courage, 
turned round the goal, and, as if she had been sensi- 
ble of the victory, presented herself before the judges 
of the games. 

Nor did the entertainments finish here. There 
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was another kind of competition ; and that, too, 
which does not at Jill depend n])on the strength, ac- 
tivity, and address of«.tho body, and may he called, 
with reason, the combat of the mind; wherein the 
(>rators, historians, and poets, made trial of their 
capacities, and submitted their productions to the 
judgment of the public. 

it was ft great honour, and, at the same time, 
almost sensible pleasure for writers, who arc gene- 
rally fond of fame and applause, to have known how 
to reconcile the voices in their favour of so nume- 
rous and select an assembly as that of the ( )lympic 
games, in which wc^re present all the finest geniuses 
of (Trcece, and all the best judg(‘s of th(‘ excelhaice 
of a work. This theatre was equally open to his- 
tory, eloquence, and ])oetry. 

llerodotus read his history in the Olympic 
games to all O recce, assend>led at tluan, and was 
heard with such applause, that the nanus of th(‘ 
nine Muses wctc given to the nine books which 
compose his work, and the people cried out wherever 
he passed, ‘‘ That is he, who has written our history, 
and celebrated our glorious success('s against th(^ 
Barbarian IS.” 

Anciently^ Olympia was surrounded by walls ; it 
liad two te«u}i.les, — one dedicated to Jiij)iter, and 
another to Juno; a senate-house, a th(*atre, and 
many other beautiful edifices, and also an innumerabh' 
multitude of statues. 

The temph) of Jupiter w'as built with the s]>oils, 
takcai from certain states wdiich liad r(‘volted ; it was 
of the Doric order ; sixty-eight f(iet high, two 
hundred and thirty long, and ninety-five broad. 
This edifice was built by an able archit(Kd, named 
liibon ; and it was adorned by two sculj)tors of equal 
skill, who enriched the j)edimcnts of the principal 
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front with clahorato and elegant ornaments. The sta- 
tue of the god, the work of Plddias, was of gold 
and ivory, fifty ciiliits high, .pn the one .podiinont, 
Q^ioinaiis and Peleus wtTo disputing the prize of the 
race in the ])resence of Jupiter; on the other was 
the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithfe. On the 
summit of each jiedlnient was a Victory, of gilt 
brass ; and at each angle a large vase of the saint; 
metal. 

This statue was the finest the woyld* ever saw. 

Indeed,*' says JMr, Dodwell ; and he is borne out 
by the authorities of all those ancient writers who 
liave written of it, “ it aj)]>cars to have united all 
the beauty of form, and all the splendour of ellect, 
that are jirodueed by the highest excellence of the 
statuary and tin; ]iainter.” 

The altar in this teinph;* was composed of ashes 
from the thighs of the victims, which were carried 
11 ]) and consiinu'd on the top with wood of the white 
)) 0 ])lar-tr(‘e. The ashes, also, of the rrytananim, in 
which a ]ierpetual lire was kcj)t on a hearth, were 
removed annually, on a fixed <lay, and s])read on it, 
being first mingled with water from the Alpheus. 
The })(‘0])1(; of bilis sacrificed daily, and ])rivate 
persons as often as they chose. ^ ^ ^ 

01yin])iat ])reserved, innch longer ihan Delphi, 
and with less diminution, the sacred property, of 
which it was a similar repository. Some images 
were removed by Tiberius Nero. llis successor, 
(-aius Caligula, who honoured Jupiter with the 
familiar a])])el]ation of brother, commanded that his 
imago should he transported to Rome ; but tlie archi - 
tects declared it was impossible, without destroying 
the w’^ork. 


Chuiullcr. 


-f- Chandler. 
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The god, in the time of Pausanias, retained his 
original splendour.* The native offerings of crowns 
and chariots, and of* charioteers, and liorses, and 
oxen, in brass, the precious images of gold, ivory. 
Of amber, and tlie curiosities consecrated in the 
temples, the treasuries, and other edifices, could 
not be viewed without astonishment. The number 
of statues Adthin tlie grove, was its(‘]f an amazing 
spectacle. ^ Many were the wwks of JMyron, Lysij)- 
pus, and the yrime ‘artists of Greece. Here kings 
and emperors were assembled ; and Jupiter towered 
in brass from twedve to thirty feet high ! Let the 
reader peruse tho d(itail given by J^iusanias, and 
imagine, if he can, the entertainment wliich Olympia 
must then haye afforded to the antiipuaiy, the con- 
noisseur, and historian. 

Of all splendour, the temple of Juno alone can 
he ascertained Avith any degree of certainty. Tho 
soil, which has Ixuai considerably elevated, covers 
the greater part/)f the ruin. The w'alls of tho 
cella rise only two feet from the ground. “ We 
employed,'’ says Mr. Dodwell, “ some Turks to 
excavate ; and wti discovered some frusta of the 
Doric oiil(T, of which the flutiiigs were thii*teon 
inches wide,' and the diameter of the whole column 
seven feet tlr/eor inelies. We found, also, part of a 
small column of I’ariau marble, which tlie intervals 
of tho flutings show to have bexm of the Ionic or 
the Corinthian order. The work of ruin, however, 
is constantly going on ; and lately the people of 
Lalla (a town in the neighbourhood) have even 
rooted up some of the foundations of this once 
celebrated sanctuary, in order to use the materials 
in the construction of their houses*"’”. 

• Clarke; Pausanias; Plutarch; Kollin ; Chandler; Barlhe- 
Icmy ; Dodwell . 
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NO. IX. — PUTEOLV 

A MARITIME city of Oain])aiipf bctwcon. Baifc and 
Naples. It was founded by a colony from Cuma?. 
It was, ill tbc first instance, called Dieaoarcbia, 
Just Power*,”) and afterwards Putt'oli, from tlic 
^reat number of wells that were in tlic neiglibour- 
liood. » 

It was deliglitfully situated on a ])oint projecting 
into the sea, nearly in the centre r\f tlie ba^ of Puz- 
zuoli. It was the sea-port of tlie iilliabitaiits of 
Canine ; and a rendezvous for merchants fi-om Greec(?, 
Sicily, and all parts of Italy. Phi) attractions of the 
town, also, on account of its hot baths and mineral 
waters, allured the more opulent citizens of Koine to 
its vicinity. 

In the square of the town stands a beautiful 
marble ])cd('stal, covered with bas-riKefs, represent- 
ing the fourteen towns of Asia JMinor, destroyed by 
an earth qnaki', and rebuilt by Tiberius. It su])j)orted 
a statue of that emperor, erected b/the same cities 
as a monument of gratitude, 'riic cathedral stands 
on the ruins of a temple, and is built chiefly of 
ancient materials, ^ 

A temph^ of Serapis oders many suj^cts of ob- 
servation. Half of its buildings^’fiTijv'o^er, are still 
buried under the earth thrown upon it by .volcanic 
commotions, or accumulated by the windings of the 
hill. J1ie inclosure is square, environed by buildings 
for priests, and baths for votarii's ; in the centre re- 
mains a circular platform, with four flights of ste])S 
up to it ; Abases for fire, a central altar, rings for vic- 

• “ 'J'liis ijfiiru' says Mr. Swiiilnii uc, “ th:il t}i(*y pur- 
sued, or wihljcd to be tlnuij^bt to pursue, a lino of couduct in coiii- 
mcrcial transactions, which it would bo happy for iiiaukind, all 
maritime powers would adopt. 
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tims, and otlier ay)pondages of sacrifice, (;ntire and 
not displaced ; but tlic columns that held its roof 
have be en reniovei^to the new palace of Caserta. 
The temple itself was not discovered till a.j>. 1750, 
on the removal of some rubbish and bushes, which 
liad, till then, partly (concealed it from observa- 
tion. 

]lehind#this place of worship, stand three j)illars 
without capitals, part of the pronaos of a large 
temple. 'These are of (h'jjoliiie marble, and at the 
middle of tlieir height, are full of holes eaten in 
them by tlie file-fislr^'. 

In the lunglibpiirhood of Puteoli are many relics 
of ancient grandeur, of which none descTves more 
attention than tlie (.■arnpanian Way, paved with lava, 
and lined on each side with vencuable tombs, the 
repositories of the dead, wdiich are richly adorned 
with stucco in the inside. Tliis road \Nas made in 
the most solid, ex])ensive manner, by order of Dorni- 
tiaii, and is frecpunitly th(‘ sul)joct of encomium in 
the poems of Stdtius, 

One of the most striking monuments of the city 
is the remains of the mole that formed the ancient 
part. Jjcveral of its }>iers still stand unbroken ; thty 
am sunk the water, and once sui)])orted arches 
(to the nuip'u.^ 1 * oi twenty-live,) part of which re- 
main ab':.»e the Avater. 

At the end of this mole began the bridge of Cali- 
gula, which extended across part of the bay to 
Baiie, no less than half a mile in length in a straight 
line. This structure has long since been swept 
away. 

On the hill behind the town are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, called, after that at Pome, the C-oli- 
seum. It was of considerable magnitude. The 
* Phulas dactyl us. 
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pjatos, and a laroo portioii of tlio vault and undor 
apartments, remain. One of the^' a[)artmt‘nts, or 
rather dimoeons, in whieli St.' -^;:#uariiis, t^o patron 
saint of Naples, was i-onlined, is now turiKul into a 
damp and oloomy chapel; the. arena is a garden; 
viiK's, fig-ti*e('S, and ])omegranatcs, have gradually 
cre])t u]) the eireumferenee, an<l now cover the slojie, 
and run over the ruin*. 

It is easy to gu(‘ss what the animation and s] den - 
dour of Pnteoli must have b(“en,^at the thne when 
tlie riches of tl»o J^^ast p(mre(| into* its hosom ; 
anjJ when its eliinate, wit, an<l beauty, allim'd tlic 
most opulent Itomans to its vicinity.* 

(heero had a maiane villa luTe, oalled Thitoolauuin. 
IMiny relates that it was on the shore, and adonu'd 
with a portico, wdiieh seems to have been nanarhable 
for its Ixjnnty. I b' adds that Ci(M‘ro erected her(' a 
monumeut, and that, shortly after Ids death, a 
fountain of warm w'ater, very w’holesome for tin; 
eyt's, burst fortli, and gave occasion to an e])igram, 
wdiieh the ])]illosoj)her cpiotes w ith ;tpplausei'. The 
])ortieo is fallen, the groves are witherc'd, the foun- 
tain dried u]), and not a vc'stige of the re treat 
h'ft behind to mark its situation. TIu^ verses 
remain, and ])er])etuate thi^ glory of tho^.yr‘a.tor, the 
fame of the fountain, the b(;autr“^{l^^|jtn^;^ villa, and 
what is mor(5 honourable than all united, grati- 
tude of Cicero’s freed-man, I'ullius. 

St. Paul landed Ikto in his way from Uhegium 
to Rome ; and found Christians even in that early 
age. In the museum of Portici is a pictun^ 
presenting a view of ancient Putcoli, sup])ost'd to 
liave been painted before St. Paul landed there. 
‘‘ The picture,” says Mr. Williams, is of course very 
ditierent from the ])r(!sent state of the city ; but still 
* Eublacc." ’ t Eliii. xxx. c. I). 
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a likcnc^ss may be traced, if we keep in view tlie site 
of the various tort' pies, and other objects, the foun- 
dations of which ai^^^till visible.’* 

On the sea shore, near Puzzuoli, are also found 
seals, coins, cornelians, and agates ; bearing iin]^res- 
sions of corn, grapes, and vine-branches, ants, eagles, 
and other animals. These are thrown u]) by the 
•waves, af#er violent stonns ; and cominemorate the 
magnificence of a city, now forming ])art of the Medi- 
terranean bed*. , 

NO. X. PALMYRA. (TADMOR.) 

As patience is l,he greatest of friends to the nnfortiinatc, so is 
time tlic greatest of friends to the lovers of landscape. It resolves 
the noblest tvorksof art into the »ndst alfecting ornamenls of created 
things. The fall of empires, with whicii the death (>1 great cha- 
racters is so immediately associated, possesses a j>rOvsej iplive title, .as 
it were, to all our sympathy ; forming at once a magiiilicciit, }ct 
melancholy spectacle ; and awakening in the mind all tlie grandeur 
of solitude. Who would not he delightc<i to make a pilgrimage to 
the East to see the eoluinns of Persepolis, anil the s-till more mag- 
nificcnt ruins of Palmyra ? AVhere awe springs, as it were, j)ersoni- 
fied from the fragmchits, and proclaims instructive lessons from 
the vicissitudes of fm tune. Palmyra, once a paradise in the centre 
of inhospitable deseits, the pride of 8oloinon, the capital ol Zenohia, 
and the w'ondcr and admiration of all the East, now lies ‘ majestic 
thougli ii»"uins!’ Its glory witliered, lime has east over it a sa- 
cred grande I d-»^oftened into grace, .History, hy its silence, mourns 
its melancholvj.’. • ^6 f while immense masses and stupendous 
columns dc' ‘‘J tlfe spot, where once the splendid city of the desert 
reared her juiuid and matchless towers. Unins are the only legacy 
the destroyer left to posterity.” — Harmonies of Nature. 

Tins city was the capital of ralmyreuc, a country on 
the eastern bouiidaric.s of Syria. Its origin i.s nnccr- 
tain ; but a portion of its history is (‘xcccdingly in- 
teresting ; and its vast as.scmblage of ruins art; belicld 
with astonishment and rajtture by the curious, the 
learned, and the elegant, ' 

♦ Pliny ; Swinburne ; Eustace ; AVilkiiisoii. 
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Tt was situated in tlio midst of a largo plain, sur- 
rounded on tlireo sides by a lonn: c^.ain of mountains. 
It stands in a desert, in the pa',»illic of Damascus, 
about forty-{‘iglit leagues froni Aleppo, and about 
tlie siune distance from DamascuJ?, eiglity-fivc miles 
west fi om the Euplirates, and about one hundred and 
seventotai from tin? shores of the Mediterranean. 

History is, for the most part, silent in ^regard to 
the early history of this city. It is said to have been 
built by Solomon, after be bad coinpiercdAhe king of 
llamathzoba, within whose domifion the country 
lay, ill which the city was afterwaiids erected. lie 
called it Tadmor*, which some have construed as 
the ]dace of Pahnst; and sometimes Tadmor in 
the Wilderness.” 

We are assured l»y Josephus, that this was the 
city which the Greeks and Komans afterwards called 
Palmyra. His words are: — Now, Solomon went 
in the desert above Syria, and possessed himself 
of it ; and built there a very great city, which was 
distant two da\'s’ journey from the upper Syria, 
and one day^’s jouriu'y from the Euphrates, and six 
long days' jouiiKy from Babylon the great. Now 
the reason why this city lay so remote fro.'>i those 
~ - - — . 

* Tlic juTsons who 1’uliiiyra in ln/S,''iv in the neigh- 

bourhood “ a garden, full of palin-lreey but wheix* ^r. Wood 
\\ as there, not a hinglc ono remained. “ The name of I'lilmyra,” 
Bays Mr. Addison, “is supposed by some to have been derived from 
the word Palma, indieativcof the number of palm-trees that grew 
here ; hut that name was given by the Greeks, and, although 
l^alma signifies palm-tree in the faitin, yet in the Greek tongue it 
has a very dilferenl signilieution. Neither does Tadmor signify 
palm-tree in the Syiian language, nor in the Arabic ; nor does 
Thadamonra,as the ])laee is railed by .Uisepbus, signify palm-tree in 
the Hebrew. Neither do palms thrive in Syria, as the climate is 
too severe for them in the winter.” 

f 1 Kings, ix. 18. 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
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parts of Syria, tlmt are inhabited, is this : that below 
there is no w.iter t{uLu> had ; and that it is in that 
place only that tliefL; are sprinn^s and pits of water. 
Wlion, then'fore, he. had built tliat city, and encom- 
passed it witli very stron^ Avails, he ^a vc it the name 
of Tadmor ; and that is the name it is still calU‘d by 
at this day among the Syrians'^ : but the ( i reeks 
name it ralmyra.” 

That Jthe eity was built by Solomon is most pro- 
bable ; biiUtliat ^le presemt ruins hav(^ any relation to 
buildings of his (Tc'ction isAaa-v improbable: inde(‘(l we 
must assnuK* it fs certain that tiny an' not ; tlu'v l)eing 
entirely those oilhe tJretdv orders. AV^ith tiu' exei'j)- 
tion of four Jonie half-columns in th(‘ ']Vn)])l(‘ of the 
8un, and two in one* of the mausohamis, the wliole 
architecture' of Palmyra is (.'orinthian. N^either his- 
tory nor even tradition, moreover, speaks of any other 
architect than Solomon. 

Some hav(^ bec'ii dis]K)sed to give' it an earlier 
oxitetenc('t. T^e Arabic translator of (dironieles 
inakt's Palmyra, older than Solomon ; dohn of An- 
tioch, surriained Melala, says, that lit' built it on the 
S])ot Avlu're David sIi'aa" Cbdiah, in mt'nmry of that 
action :^id Abul- b’arai mentions in Avhat year, Avitb 
the j)artiei^.^*.'i,^,.Alies(‘ and other aeconTitsof the early 
state of ^mu*>ra, Avhich might be eolleett'd from the 
Arabic^iuthors, bt'ar such evident marks ol* table and 
wild conjecture, that Ave shall pass thtm over. 

Notwithstanding this, we assume the (‘ity to ha\e 
been founded by the et'h'brated king to Avhom the 

* It is u known and verv tnio o))st‘rvaUon, tliat is inadi- l)v 
A’liinianus Marcollinns (lib. xiv.), that the I Joa k iind Roman 
nanu's of jdacTS never took ainon*; the natives of S\ria , wliieli is 
the reason why most jilaees jclain their lirst ami original nuines at 
this day. — W iiiston. 

t Wood. 
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honour is given : who built the temples is totally 
unknown. 

The motives which tempted >y6lomon to- build a 
city in a plain, now altogether a des(’rt, we co])y 
from JVlr. Addison’s IVavels to Damascus: — “The 
astonisliment that takes hold of the mind at the 
strange position of tliis inagnificu'iit city, at one 
time the capital of the Kast, on the ed^e of the 
great desert, itnd surrounded for sevei*al days'* jou)- 
ney on all sides by naked solitary wilds, ^is removed 
by marking well the ])eeiiliarity of its geographical 
])()sitiou. 'File great caravans coming to Kurope, 
laden with the rich merchandise of India, would na- 
turally come along the Persian gulf, through the 
south of P(‘rsia, to the Eu[>hrates, the direct line ; 
their object then would be to strike across the grc'at 
Syrian desert as eai'Jy as possible, to nsach the large 
markets and ])oi*ts of Syria. With more than GOO 
miles of des('rt without water, betwe^en the mouth of 
the iMijdirates and Syria, tluy would naturally bo 
obliged to keej) along the banks of tliat river, until 
the extent of desert country b('cam(‘ diminished. They 
would then lind the copious springs of Tadinor tluj 
nearest and most couveni(‘nt to make for ; dnid in 
their direct route from tlu^ north pf^Indtv* along the 
iMiphrates. These springs would thw Vu'^ued lately 
become most important, and would naturally^ attract 
the attention of a wdse prince like Solomon, who 
would ‘ fenc(‘ them with strong \valls.’ Here the 
caravans would rest and take in waitiT ; hortj wajuld 
congregate the merchants from adjacent countries and 
Europe; and from hence the great caravan Avould be 
divided into numerous branches, to the north, south, 
and w’cst*. A largo mart for the (‘xchange of com- 
moditie.s w ould be established, and an impoi tant city 
* t'h. ix. vcr. 18 . 
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would quickly arise. Tlic choice of this spot by 
Solomon, we inAy naturally consider founded on a 
policy o/ cnrichingfci^li**'*^^'!^ ^^7 drawing the commerce 
of India through his dominions, from which com- 
merce, probably, he derived the wealth for which he 
is so cel(^l)rated. In the cliapter, succeeding that in 
whicli Solomon is mentioned to have built Tadmor in 
the wildcfi’iiess, we read that ‘ the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year, was six hundred three 
score aiid six talents of gold*; besides that he had 
of the mercliantmcn, and of the traffic of the spicc- 
morchaiits, and of all the kings of Arabia, and of the 
governors of thp country.* ” 

The city which Solomon built was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar ; but who rebuilt it is entirely un- 
known. It is not mentioned by Xenophon, in his 
history of tlie ex|)edition of ^yrus the younger, 
though he gives a very accurate account of the desert, 
and must have left this place not a great way to the 
right in his march towards Babylon, Nor is it once 
alluded to by' Diodorus, nor Plutarch, nor Arrian, 
nor Quintus Curtins, nor, indeed, by any of the 
biograj)hers or historians of Alexander ; although he 
marchvl through this dc'sert to Tiiapsacus. 

Nor is it taken any notice of as being in existence 
even in of Seleucus Nicator, he wdio built 

$0 many cities in Syria ; nor is it once mentioned in 
the history of his successor. It is not even men- 
tioned so lately as the time in which l^ompey the 
Great conquered the country in which it is situated. 
No notice is taken in Roman history of its being in 
anyway existing, till the time of Mark Antony; 
who, after the battle at Philippi, marched against it, 
as we are told by A])pian, with a view of plundering 
it ; but the inhabitants escaped with their etlccts 


♦ Ch. X. V. 14. 
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over the Euj)hratcs. This very circumstance proves 
it to have been at that time no Very large place ; 
added to which, it seems to berf-ertain, that none of 
these temples, &c., could liavc been in existence ; for 
the Romans had, for some time, been .alive to the 
benefits of works of art ; c'spccial^ paintings, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. His sdfe object, in going 
thither, was to plunder the Palmyrene merchants, who 
wore sujiposcd to have acquin^l considerable w^ealth, 
by selling the commodities of India and ^rahia. 

Added to all this, Strabo, the best and most accu- 
rate geographer of ancient times, docs not once speak 
of its name. The first description of this now cele- 
brated place is by Pliny ; and it runs thus : — “ Pal- 
myra is remarkable for situation, a rich soil, and 
])lcasaiit streams. It is surrounded on all sides by a 
vast sandy desert, wdneh totally separates it from the 
rest of the w’orld, and has preserved its independence 
iK'twecn the two great empires of Rome and Parthia, 
w hose first care, when at W'ar, is to engage it in their 
interest. It is distant from Seleucid three hundred 
and thirty-seven miles ; from the Mediterranean tw’o 
liiindred and three ; and from Damascus one hun- 
dred and seventy-six.” 

These distances are not quite accurate, being too 
great. Ikilmyra is also mentioned byy,PtoJomy, wdio 
makes it the capital of sixti^en cities in Syria Palmy- 
rona. Trajan and Hadrian made expeditions into the 
East, and must have passed through this city, or near 
it. Nothing, however, is said of it. Had the tem- 
ples been there at that time, Hadrian, who was so 
great a patron of the elegant arts, would, there can 
be no doubt, have valued them. Some, indeed, ins>ist 
that he repaired the city ; and that it was thence 
called Hadrianopolis. 

The Palmyrenes submitted to that emperor about 
the year 130. Hadrian, then, making a tour through 

VOL. II. F 
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Syria into Egypt, doliglitcd with the situation aiAi 
native strength of the place, is said to have deter- 
mined on furnishing it with various splendid edifices 
and ornaments ; and it is prohahlc, that Ije then con- 
ferred upon it tlie j)rivileges of ‘‘ Colonia Juris 
Italici,*’ which, as we learn from Ulpian, it actually 
enjoyed, and tlie inhabitants were thence induced by 
gratitude io call themselves ILadriaiiopolitaj.” It 
is supposed that many of its marble pillars, particu - 
larly those of the long porticoes, w'ere the gift of this 
cm})eror. IV must, nevertheless, be borne in mind, 
that all this is little better than conjecture. Mr. 
Halifax, however, says, that as the most ancient in- 
scription, he met with at Palmyra, w as dated the three 
hundred and fourteenth year from tlie d(‘ath of Al(‘x- 
andcr, that is, ten years before (Christ, and another, 
dated between twenty and thirty years bcforelladrian, 
consequently before the Romans got footing there, he 
concluded, that the sumj)tuous structures ho saw 
there w'ere not raised by the Romans.’* 

From an insijription on the shaft of a column in 
the long portico, w here all the inscrl])tions seem to 
have ])ccn under statues, it appears that, in the reign 
of Ale^yandcr Severus, they joined that omperor in 
his expe^Jvtion against the Persians. 

From thisSimC to the reign of (^allienus, no men- 
tion is Uhiade of this city : but then it btJcame so con- 
spicuous, that its history will be a subject of interest 
to all succeeding times. 

The following is an abstract of the history of this 
period, presented to us in the pages of fJibbon, Mr. 
Wood, and other writers. A place possessed of 
such singular advantages, and situated at a con- 
venient distance from the gulf of Persia, and the 
Mediterranean, was soon frequented by the caravans, 
which conveyed to the nations of Europe a consider- 
able part of the rich commodities of India. Palmyra 
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infeensibly increased into an opulent and independent 
city ; and, connecting the lloinafli and Partliian 
ompiro by the mutual benefits of commerce, was 
suffered to observe an humble neutrality; till at length, 
after the victories of Trajan, the little republic sank 
into the bosom of Rome, and flourislied more than 
one hundred and fifty years in the subordinate yet 
honourable rank of a (tolony ; and it is during this 
period of peace, Mr. Gibbon is disposed to believe, 
that the wealthy Palmyrians constructtxl those 
temples, palaces and porticoes of Grecian Architecture, 
the ruins of which in modern times have excited so 
much admiration and wonder. 

The Roman afiairs in the East had been for some 
time in a very deplorable condition, when Odenatus, 
a Palmyrene, but of what family or rank originally 
in the state is not agreed made so judicious a use 
of his situation b(;tween the two rival powers of 
Rome and Persia, as to succeed in getting the balance 
of power into his hands. It appears, that he declared 
in favour of difierent interests, as alterations of affairs 
rendered necessary. At length he joined the shattered 
remains of the Roman army in Syria, routed Sapor, 
the Persian king, and advanced as far as Otesnphon, 
the capital of his em])ire. lie returned ^'rom this 
expedition in great glory ; and iTenat? Gallienus, 
emperor of Itome, was induced to declarp him 
Augustus and co-partner of his empire. 

This elevation, — which he enjoyed jointly with his 
celebrated consort, Zenobia, — ap])evare(l to reflect anew 
splendour on their country, and Palmyra for a while 
stood upon an equality with Rome. Tlio competition, 

* He was of moan parentage, according to Orosins. Zonaras 
calls him ‘^a man of Palmyra and Agathias speahs of him as a 
person entirely nnknowii, till ho made his name illustiious by his 
actions. Sextus Rufus, however, calls him by an epithet implying 
that he was a senator. 

p 2 
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liowevcr, was fatal ; and ages of prosperity were 
sacrificed to a inenicnt of glory. 

The last public action of Odenatiis was his re- 
lieving Asia from the Goths, who had over-nm 
several of its provinces, committing great ravages ; 
hut retired upon his approach: in ])ursuing them, how- 
ever, Odenatiis was assassinated by an ofiicer of his own 
guard, named Mjeonius, who was also his kinsman ; 
and who, having taken the son off also, became for a 
short time sovereign. lie, too, shared the fate of 
those he had betrayed, and Zenobia became sovereign 
queen in his stead. 

All that is known of Zenobia’s extraction is, that 
she claimed a descent from the IHolciuies of F^gypt ; 
and that she boasted of having Cleopatra for an ances- 
tress. She was a woman of very great beauty t ; and 
of very extraordinary enterprise. \V"e cannot enter 
into her history so fully as we could wish. She 
conquered Syria and Mesopotamia ; she subdued 
Egypt ; and added the greater part of Asia Minor to 
her dominions. > Thus a small territory in the desert, 
under the government of a woman, made the great 
kingdoms of the Ptolemies and the Sel(nici(he part of 
the dominions of a single city, whose name wx' look 
in vaiii'for in their history ; and Zenobia, lately con- 
fined to thediarion plain of Palmyra, ruled from the 

* Thdiigli liistory nowhere gives the first luimo of Zenobia, we 
]e.am froui coins, that it was Scj>tiinia. 

f She is thus described : — Tier complexion was a dark brown ; 
she bad black sparkling eyes, (»f uncoumion lire ; her countenaore 
was divinely sprightly ; and her person graceful and genteel beyond 
imagination ; her teeth weie white as pearls, and her voice clcN'irand 
strong. If wc add to this an uncomirion strength, and consider l)er 
excessive military fatigues ; for she used no carriage, generally rode, 
and often marched on foot three or four miles with her army ; and 
if we, at the same time, suppose her haranguing her troops, which 
slu; used to do in her hdmet, and often with her amis bare, it will 
give us an idea of that severe character of masculine beauty, winch 
puts one more in mind of Minerva than of Venus. 
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south of Egypt to the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea. 

At length Aurelian, the Roman emperor., entered 
the field against her ; and the loss of two great battles, 
the former near Antioch, the latter at Emesa, reduced 
her to the necessity of taking shelter within the walls 
of her own caj)ital. Aurelian besieged her there ; 
but the enterprise was exceedingly difficult. “ The 
Roman people,** said Aurelian, “ speak with con- 
tempt of the war, which I am waging against a 
woman. Tluy are ignorant both of the character 
and power of Zeriobia. It is impossible to enumerate 
her warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, and of 
every species of missile weapons. Every part of the 
walls is provided with two or three balista? and 
artificial fires are thrown from her military engines. 
The fearof punishment has armed herwitli a desperate 
courage. Yet I still trust to the protecting deities 
of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable to all 
my undertakings.** 

In another letter ho writes to tlfe senate in the 
following tei'ins : — I hear, Conscript Fathers, that it 
hath been ui’ged against me, that I have not accom- 
plished a manly task, in not trium])hing over '^enobia. 
But my very blamers themselves would not know how 
to praise me enough, if they knew tlnit w^inaii ; her 
firmness of purpose ; the dignity she preserves to- 
wards her army ; her munificence when circumstances 
require it ; her severity, wluai to be severe is to be 
just. I may say, that the victory of Odenatus over 
the Persians, and his j)utting Sapor to flight, and his 
reaching Ctesiphon, were due to her. I can assert 
that such was the dread entertained of this woman 
among the nations of the East and of Egypt, that she 

* Tljerc are several meanings to this word : — Balista implying 
a cross-bow, a sling, or an engine to shoot darts or stones. 
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kept in check the Arabians, the Saracens, and the 
Armenians ; nor >vo\ild I have preserved her life, if 
I had not thought sh^ would much benefit the lloiniin 
state,’* This was written after her defeat. 

Tired of making unsuccessful attempts, Aurelian 
determined to try the effects of negociation, and 
accordingly wrote to Zenobia. The style he adopted, 
however, •rather commanded terms than i)roposcd 
them : — 

AiiVcUan^ emperor of the Roman 'trorfd^ to 
Zeiiohia^ and the others united together in hostile 
alliance. 

You ought ,to do that of your own accord, which 
is commanded by my letters. I charge you to sur- 
render, on your lives being spared ; and yon, Zenobia, 
may pass your life in some spot where 1 shall place 
you, in pursuance of the distinguishi*d sentence of 
the senate ; your gems, silver, gold, silk, horses, and 
camels, being given up to the Itoman treasury. The 
laws and institutions of the Palmyrenes shall he 
respected.” 

To this letter Zenobia returned the follovring 
answer : — 

Zmohia^ Queen of the East^ to the Roman Ern 
peror, Aurelian, 

Xover was such an unreasonable demand pro- 
posed, or' such .rigorous terms offered, by any but 
yourself! Kcracmber, Aurelian, that in war, what- 
ever is done should be done by valour. You impe- 
riously command me to surrender : but can you 
forget, that Cleopatra chose rather to die with the 
title of queen, than to live in any inferior dignity ? 
We expect succours from Persia ; the Saracens are 
arming in our cause ; even the Syrian banditti have 
already defeated your army. Judge what you are to 
expect from the junction of these forces. You shall 
be compelled to abate that pride with which, as if 
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you were absolute lord of the universe, you command 
me to become your captive." 

When Aurelian road this letter, says V opiscus, he 
blushed ; u(|t so much with sfiame, as with indig- 
nation. 

Her answer inflamed the emperor to the highest 
pitch. lie pressed tlio siege, therefore, with re- 
doubled vigour ; and the city was reduced to such 
extremities, tliat her council advised her to send for 
succour to the Persians. Thus counselled, die deter- 
mined on going to the king of Persia in ]>erson. She 
set out, therefore, on the fleetest of her dromedaries, 
and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates 
(about sixty miles from Palmyra), when slie was 
overtaken by Aurelian s light horse, and brought 
back, captive, to the feet of Aundian. are told, 

that the sight of tlie queen gave the Homan emperor 
infinite pleasure ; but that his ambition suflered some 
humiliation, when ho considered tliat posterity would 
always look ujign this only as the conquest of a 
woman*. The city surrendered soox after, and w’as 
treated w’ith great lenity. 

Aurelian now went to Emesa ; on arriving at 
wdiich place, he questioned the queen as to her mo- 
tives, and the persons who had advised her to make 
so obstinate a defence, lie sternl;)^ asked her, how 
she had presumed to rise in arms against ^he empe- 
rors of Rome ? “ Because," answered Zenobia, “ I 
disdained to consider as Roman emperors an Aurcolus 
or a Gallicinis. You alone I acknowledge as my 
conqueror and my sovereign ; and this I do, because 
you know liow to conquer." 

* ^ Her manly urKlcrfetandiiig/' say b Gibbon, “was Btrcngthcned 
and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
but possessed, in equal ])erfection, the Greek, the Syriar, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had dravvn up, for her own use, an 
epitome of oriental history, and familiarly compared the beauties 
of Homer and l*lato, under the tuition of the sublime Longinus.” 
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When, however, the soldiers demanded her imme- 
diate execution, laer fortitude forsook her. She con- 
fessed by whose counsel she had been guided. She 
purchased a dishorfourable life at tin? expense of 
her friends. They were immediately Jed to execu- 
tion ; licrself was reserved to grace the conqueror’s 
triumph. 

Among those of ht^r friends, whose names she had 
betrayed, was the illustrious Longinus, author of 
that noWe Treatise on the Sublime, which is so well 
known and appreciated by every scholar. lie it was, 
she confessed, who had drawn up the letter. ‘‘ Her 
councillors,” she said, “ were to be blamed, and not 
herself. Wliat could a weak, short-sighted, woman 
do ? especially when beset by artful and ambitious 
men, who made her subservient to all their schemes ? 
She never had aimed at empire, had they not placed * 
it before her eyes in all its allurements. The letter 
which affronted Aurclian was not her own — Lon- 
ginus wrote it ; the insolence was his.” 

When Aurclian heard this, he directed all his fury 
against the unfortunate Longinus. That illustrious 
person was immediately led to execution. Far from 
lamenting his fate, however, he condoled with his 
friends, j>itiod Zenobia, and expressed his joy ; look- 
ing upon death as a blessing, since it w ould rescue 
liis body from Slavery, ami give his soul to that free- 
dom he the most -desired. “ This world,” said he, 
with his expiring breath, “ is nothing but a prison ; 
happy, therefore, is he who gets stxmest out of it, and 
gains his liberty.” 

A modern poet has very finely alluded to this in 
Iiis poem on Palmyra. 

On tlie liuslie<l plain, wliero siillen horror broods. 

And darkest frown the Syrian solitudes ; 

Whore morn’s soft steps no b;ilniy fragrance leave, 

And parched and dcwless is the couch of eve ; 
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Thy form^ palo city of the waste, appeal’s 
Like some faint vision of departed years ; 

In massy clusters still a giant train, 

Thy sculptured fabrics whiten oif the plain. 

Still stretch tliy columned vistas far away, 

The shadowed dimness of their lotjg array. 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife. 
The glow of action and the thiill of life? 

Hear the loud crash of yon huge fragments fall^i 
The pealing answer (»f each desert liall ; 

The night-hird shrieking from her secret cell, 

The hollow winds, the talc of ruin tell. 

Sec, fondly lingering, Mithra's parting rays 
(Jild the proud towers, once vocal with his praise; 
But the cold altars clasping w'oeds entwine, 

And fftosloms worship at tlm godless sljrinc. 

Yet here slow pausing memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence oVr this pensive hour : 

And yet, as yon recesses deep prolong 
I’he echoed sweetness of the Arab song, 

Ttccalls that scene, when wisiloin’s sceptred child, 
First broke the stillness of the lonely wild. 
hVoin air, from ocean, from earth’s utmost clime. 
The summoned genii heard the muttered rliyuie ; 
The tasking spell their airy hands oheyed. 

And Tudmor glittered in the palmy shaiie. 

So to her feet the tide of ages brings 

The wealth of nations and the pomp of kings, 

And for her warrior queen, from Parthia’s plain 
To the daik Klhh»p, spreads her ample reign : 

Vain boast, ov’n she who winds the fijld ah)ng- 
• Waked fiercer frenzy in tlic patriot tliro^jg ; 

And sternly beauteous in the meteor’s light, 

Shot through the tempest of hanesas fight. 

While treinhlitjg captives round the victor wait, 
Hang on his eye, and catch the word of fate, 
Zenohia’s self nnist quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood junid that abject throng, 

In trutli triumphant, .and in virtue strong ; 
Beamed on his brow the soul which, undismayetl, 
Smiled at the rod, and seoriied the uplifted blade. 
O’er thee, Palmyra, darkness seems to lower 
The boding terrors of that fearful hour ; 

Far from thy glade indignant freedom fled, 

And hope too withered as Longinus hied*. 


♦ Anon. 
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Palmyra, having become subject to a foreign yoke, 
bore the burthen* with impatience. The inhabitants 
cut off the llonian garrison. On which Aurelian 
instantly returned, took the town, destroyed it, and 
put to death most of its population, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. Tlie slaugliter was so extensive, 
that none were left to plough the adjacent lands. 

Aurelian soon repented of his severity. He wrote 
to Bassus : — “ You must now sheathe the sword ; 
the Ihildiyrenes have been sufficiently slaughtered. 
We have not spared women ; we have slain children ; 
we liavo strangled old men; we have destroyed the 
husbandmen. To whom, then, shall leave the 
land ? To whom shall we leave the city ? Wc 
must spare those who remain ; for wc think, that the 
few there are now existing, will take warning from 
the punishment . of the many who have been de- 
stroyed/* 

Tlio emperor then goes on to desire his lieutenant 
to rebuild the Temple of the Sun as magnificently as 
it had been in’ times past ; to expend 300 pounds 
weight of gold, which he had found in the Coffers of 
Zeiiobia, beside 1800 pounds weight of silver, which 
was raised from the sale of tiic people's goods ; 
together with the crown jewels, all which he ordered 
to be sold, ’to make money to beautify the temple ; 
while lie Iiimself promises to write to the Senate, to 
send a priest from Home to dedicate it. But, in 
the language of Gibbon, it is easier to destroy than 
it is to restore. 

Zenobia was now to be led to the conqueror s 
triumph. This triumph was celebrated with extra- 
ordinary magnific(^ncc. It was opened by twenty 
elephants, four royal tigers, and above two hundred 
of the most curious animals from every climate of the 
known world. Ambassadors from /Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, Bactriana, India, and China, attended the 
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triumph; and a long train of captives, — Goths, 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni,* Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. Amongst those, .Zenobia. 
She was confined in fetters of gold ; a slave supported 
the gold chain which encircled her neck, and she 
almost fainted under the weight of her jewels. She 
did not ride, but walk ! preceded by the chariot in 
which she had once indulged the vain hdpe of en- 
tering Homo as empress*. 

The Palmyrenes t, says Zosimus, had several 
declarations from the gods, which portenSed the over- 
throw of their empire ; and, among others, having 
consultedjpe temple of Apollo, at ^Icucia in Cilicia, 
to know if they should ever obtain the empire of the 
East, they got the following unceremonious answer : 

Avoid my temple, cursed, trcnchcrouB nation ! 

You even j)ut the gods themselves in passion. 

The religion of the Palmyrenes, it is evident, was 
pagan ; their government, for the most part, repub- 
lican ; but their laws are entirely lost ; nor can any- 
thing be known in respect to their polity, but what 
may be gatlicred from tho inscriptions. Their chief 
deity was the Sun. * 

In regard to their knowledge of art, they have 
left the finest specimens in the riiiiif^ that now re- 
main ; and, doubtless, Longinus' work on tho Su- 
blime was written within its walls. “ From these 


* “ The emperor afterwards presented Zenobia with an elegant 
villa at Tihur, or Tivoli, about twenty miles from the capital ; 
where, in hiipj)y tranquillity, she fed the greatness of her soul with 
thehoble images of Homer, and the exalted precepts of Plato ; sup- 
ported the adversity of her fortunes with fortitude and resignation ; 
and learned that the anxieties, attendant on ambition, are happily 
exchanged for the enjoyments of ease, and the comforts of ])hilo- 
sophy. The Syrian queen sank into a Roman matron ; her 
daughters married into noble families ; and her race was not yet 
extinct in the fifth century.’* — Gibbon. 

•f Addison. 
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hints wc may see," says Mr. Wood, ‘‘ tlnat this 
people copied after great models in their man- 
ners, their vices, ami their virtues. Their funeral 
customs were from Egypt, their luxviry was Persian, 
and their letters and arts were from tho Greeks. 
Their situation in the midst of these three great 
nations niakes it reasonable to suppose, that they 
adopted most of their customs and manners. But 
to say more on that head from such scanty materials, 
would he t() indulge too much in mere conjecture, 
which seems lather the privilege of the reader than 
of the writer." • 

Some years after this, wc find DioclewRi erecting 
several buildings here ; hut what they were is not 
stated. Justinian, also, repaired Palmyra, which, 
according to Procopius, had been almost entirely 
deserted, Tliese repairs, however, are suj)])Osed to have 
reference rather to strength than to ornament ; and 
this is the last mention of Palmyra in Homan history. 

Tho various fortunes of Palmyra, to and from 
the time of Mahomet’s appearance, are scarcely 
known, except that it was considered as a place of 
great strength ; and that in the twelfth century, 
A. j). 1171, tlicre were, according to Benjamin of 
Tudela, who visited the spot in that year, two thou- 
sand Jews in ih. 

Palmyra, according to the Arabs, once occupied an 
area nearly ten miles in circumference, and is sup- 
posed to liave he(^n reduced to its present confined 
and ruined state by tlic quantities of sand^ driven on 
it by whirlwinds. 

The walls of the city were flanked by square towers. 
They were three miles in circumference, and it is 

• Yet Bruce says : — ‘‘ Puliuyra is nowhere covered with sand 
or ruby>i8h as in other ru'ns. The desert that surrounds it is 
rather gravel than sand, and is, therefore, not easily moved. }Ier 
mountains are perfectly bare, and produce nothing.'* 
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imagined that they included the great temple. What 
remains there arc of the wall, do not look, according 
to Mr. Wood, unlike the work of Justinian; and 
may be ])art of the repairs mentioned by Procopius; 
and the highest antiquity anything else can claim is 
the time of the Mamelukes. 

A SHOUT CHRONICLE OF PALMYRA, - 
{From Sellcrus). 

Anno Pi- us. Palmyra, built by Solomon after he liacl finished 

.1 111. 3720. tlic temple of .Tcrusalciij. * 

Mund. 3010. 

P. J. 4125. Destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, before he laid 
M. 3415. siege to Jerusalem. 

P. ,T. 4673. Pillaged by Mark Antony. 

M. 3963. 

V. C. VaiT. 

713, ante 
C'hrist 41. 

Anno CMiristi Hadrian, Imp. 6, went into the East, and is snp- 
122. posed to have rebuilt Palmyra ; in consequenee 

of which it assumed the iiatic of Ifadri.'iuoplc. 
At this period Malenthon was a second time 
secretary of the city. 

■ 261. Odenathus, having roused the Persians^ is de- 
clared Augustus by (iallienus. 

267. Odenathus, with his son yerodjanus, slain by 
Mceoniiis, who assumes li)C sovereignty of 
Palmyra ; hut is himself slain a few djiys 
after. Then Zenohia assumes the empire iu 
her own name, and those of her sons. 

C^irca 216. Palmyra made a Unman colony by Caracalla, in 
his expedition into Purthia. 

227. Tlie republic assisted Alex.^ndcr Severus against 
Artax'erxes, king of l*ersia ; Zenobia being 
their general. 

24§. The republic assisted Gordian against the Per- 
sians. 

Valerian taken prisoner by Sapor, king of 
Persia. 


260 . 
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A. D, 26|. Zcnobia routed Gallienus’s general, Ilorodianus. 
Vabellathus assumes the. empire. 

263. Claudius, chosen emperor of Rome. 

270. Zenobia conquers Egypt by her general ZiibdaS, 

272. Palmyra taken by Aurelian. 

273. Zenobia follows in the triumph of Aurelian at 

Rome. 

298i Ilicrocles, governor of Palmyra, under Dioclesian. 

52^. Justinian repairs and fortifies Palmyra. 

G3-y. , Palmyra subjected by the Mahometans ; Jabnla, 

the son of A1 Hum, being then lord of Tadmor, 
and king of Oassan. 

6.5.0. The battle of Tadmor, between ^tracus and 
Adis. 

746. Solyrnan, the pscudo-callph, beaten by Mcrwari, 
fled to Tadmor. 

1172. Palmyra visited by Ilcnjamin of Tudela, 

167B* Palmyra visited by some Knglisb merchants, 
attended hy forty servants ami* muleteers, who 
first informed I*biroj)e, that such B})lendid ruins 
as those of Tadmor were in existence. At this 
^time Mclham was Emir. 

1691. The English merchants visit Palmyra a second 
time ; the Emir being llassinc, 

1693, D6r, Emir of Palmyra*. 

We shall now give place to accounts in respect to 
the first impri^-sisioiis, made by these ruins on the 
minds of diflerent travellers. 

Mr. Halifax sayst, “ the city itself appears to have 
been of a largt; extent by the space now taken up by 
the ruins;” but that there are no footsteps of any walls 
remaining, nor is it possible to judge of the ancient 
figure of tlie place. The j)rescnt inliabitants, as they are 
poor, miserable, dirty people, so they have shut them- 
selves up, to the number of about thirty or forty farni- 

* This Emir lived upon ra]»ine ; being followed by :i considerable 
number of men, who not only hated labour, but disliked equally to 
live under any settled goverument, 

f Philosophical Transactions. 
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lies, in little huts made of dirt, witliin the walls 
of a spacious court, which inclosl'd a most mag- 
nificent heathen temple; therej^to also Mr. Hali- 
fax’s party entered, the whole village being ga- 
thered together at the door ; whether to stand upon 
their defence in case the strangers proved enemies 
(for some of them had guns in their hands), or out 
of mere curiosity to gaze, he knew not. Ilo\v'ever the 
guide, who was an Arab whom Assyne their king 
had scut to conduct them through the village, being 
a man known among tliem, they had an easy ad- 
mittance ; and, with a great many weh^omes in their 
language, were led to the sheik’s house, witli whom 
they took up tlieir abode. “ And to mention here 
what the place at first view n'prescnted, certainly 
the world itself could not afford the like mixture of 
remains of greatest state and magnificence, together 
with the extremity of poverty and wretchedness.” 
Tho nearest parallel Mr. Halifax could think of, vras 
that of tho temple of Baal, destroyed by Jehu, and 
converted into a draught house. • 

“ We had scarce passed the sepulchres,” says Mr. 
^yood, ‘‘ when the hills opening discovered to us all 
at once the great(‘st quantity of ruins we had eve? seen, 
all of white marble ; and beyond them, towards tho 
Euphrates, a flat waste as far asthcey^^ could reach, 
without any object that showed either life or mention.” 

When Mr. A\’'ood’s party arrived, they were con- 
ducted to one of the huts, of which there were about 
thirty, in the court of the great temple. The inha- 
bitants of both sexes W(Te well-shaped, and the 
women, though very swarthy, had good features. 
They were veiled ; but did not so scrupulously con- 
ceal their faces as the Eastern women generally do. 
They paint the ends of their fingers red, their lips 
blue, and their eyebrows and eyelashes black*. 

* This was the custom also ia the days of Kzckicl* Sccch.xxiii. 40. 
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They had largo rings of gold or brass in their cars 
and nostrils, and “appeared to be healthy and robust. 

The rijins were nex^ visited by ]VI r. Jlrucc : — Wlieri 
we arrived at the toj) of the hill,'’ says he, there 
opened before ns, the most astonishing, stupendous, 
sight, that perhaps ever appeared to mortal sight. 
The whole plain below, which was very extensive, 
was covered so thick with magnificent ruins, as the 
one seemed to touch the other, all of fine proportions, 
all of agreeable forms, all composed of white stone, 
wdiich, at that distance, appeared like marble. At 
the end of it stood the Palaci^ of the Sun, a building 
worthy so magnificont a scene.” 

The effect on the imagination of Mr. Addison ap- 
pears to have been equally lively: — ‘‘ At the end of 
the sandy jdain,” says he, “ tin; eye rests upon the 
lofty columns of the Temple of the Sun, encompassed 
by a dark elevated mass of ruined buildings ; and 
beyond, all around, and right and left towards the 
l^Aiphrates, as far as the eye can reach, extends 
the vast level Tiaked flat of the great desert, over 
which the eye runs in every direction, piercing the 
boundless liorizoii, without discovering a human 
being' or a trace of man. Naked, solitary, unlimited 
space extends around, where man never breathes 
under the sha^.e^ or rests his limbs under the cover of 
a dwCiHifig. A deep blue tint spreads along its sur- 
face, here and there shaded with a cast of brown ; the 
distant outline of the horizon is clear and sharply 
defined ; not an eminence rises to break the mono- 
tonous flat, and along the edge extends a large 
district covered with salt, distinguished from the rest 
by its peculiar colour. 

‘‘There is something grand and awe-inspiring in its 
boundless immensity. Like the first view of the ocean, 
it inspires emotions, never before experienced, un- 
earthly in appearance, and out of character with the 
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general fair face of nature. The oyo shrinks from con- 
templating the (^rnj)ty, cheerless Solitude, and we 
turn away' in quest of some o^qect to reiqove the 
scenes of utt(T loneliness, that its gloomy aspect is 
calculated to ins})ire.*^ 

From these pages wc turn with satisfaction to 
those of ail American : — 1 liave stood before the 
Parthenon, and have almost worshipped that divine 
achievement of the immortal Phidias. I have been 
at J\lilan, at Fjihesus, at Alexandria, at 7vntioe)i ; 
hilt in none of these renowned cities 1 nave beheld 
any thing, that 1 can allow to a])})roaeh in united 
extent, grandcair, and most eonsuinmatii licauty, tliis 
almost more than work of man. (hi each .side of 
this, the (Motral ])oint, tluTi) rose u])ward slender 
pyramids — ])oint(‘d obelisks — donu's ofth(‘ most grace- 
ful ])roportions, eolumiis, arches, and lofty towers, 
for numlxT and for form, beyond my power to des- 
cribe. Tluise buildings, as woll as the w alls of the? 
city, being all either of wdiite marble, or of some 
stone as white, and Ixang everywhere in their whoh‘ 
extent interspersed, as 1 liave already said, with 
lunltitiKles of ovt'rshadowing ])alm- trc'cs, perfectly 
filled and satisfied my sense of beauty, and made mo 
feel, for the moment, as if in such a set ne 1 bhoiild 
love to dwell, and there end my dayS.’^ * 

Purckhardt s])eaks thus of Palmyra and Ik^llac : 

^ Having seen the ruins of 'J'admor, a eoinpaiison 
between these tw’O rcnowiu;d remains of antiquity 
naturally offered itstdf to my mind. ’I’lie temple 
of the Sun at l^admor, is upon a grander scale 
than that of Ihilhec, hut it is chok(;d with Arab 
houses, which admit only a view of the huilding iij 
detail. 'J'he architecture of Balbec is ri(*her than 
that of Tadmor.” 

Ill respect to the ruins, W’O must eontoiit ourselves 
with giving a very general account, as it w'ould be 
VOL. II. • o 
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impossible to render a minute description intelligible 
without the aid of plates.* Our account will be a 
compilation from those given by Mr. Halifax, Mr- 
Wood, Mr. Bruce, Atr. Addison, and other writers, 
who have been there. 

The entire number of distinct buildings, which 
may still be tratjed, arc from forty to fifty. To the 
northward of the valley of the tombs, on the highest 
<anincncc in the imm(aliate vicinity, towers the ruined 
Turkish or Saracenic castle. It is seated on the 
very summit of the mountain, and surrounded by a 
deep ditch, cut out of the solid rock. It is said by 
the Arabs to have becni built by Man Ogle, a prince 
of the l^ruses ; its deserted chambers and passages 
partake of the universal solitude and silence ; there 
is not a living thing about it; it seems to be deserted 
even by the bats. 

From this castle is seen an extensive view round 
about : you see Tadinor under you, inclosed on three 
sides with long ridges of mountains, which open 
towards the .east gradually, to tlu^ distance of about 
an hours riding ; but to the east stretches a vast plain 
beyond the reach of the eye. In this plain you sei: 
a large valhy of salt, lying about an hours distance^ 
from the cityt. 

* 111 Mr. \V'o<('l's well-known, llioiigb cxcetMlingly sc;m*e work» 
the ruins are reprOBciited in fifty-seven co]>pcr-j>lates, sixteani inches 
by twelve inches, ])rinted on imperial paper; they are rmely ex- 
enited, the drawing is correct and masterly, and the engraving highly 
fiiiislual. 7’he Palmyrene and Creek inscriptions on tlio funeral 
luoimnicnis, and other buildings, are coj)ied; and besides picLnrcsij no 
views of the ruins, from several points of sight, the plans are 
generally laid down, and the several parts of the columns, doors, 
windows, pedimonts, ceilings and bas-reliefs, are delineated, with 
a scale by which they may he measured and comjiareil. 

“In this jdaiii,” sa^'^s Mr. Halifax, you sec a large valley of 
salt, affording great quantitifs thereof, and l>ing about an hour’s 
distance from the city : and this, more probably, is the valley of 
salt, mentioned in 2 Sam. 8 — 13, where David smote the Syrians, 
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It is imagined by the Persians that tliis castle, as 
well as the edifices at Balbcc, were built by genii, 
for the purposes of hiding in, their subterranean 
caverns immense treasures, which still remain there’'*. 
“ All these things,** said one of the Arabs to Mr. 
Wood, “ were done by Solyman ebn Doud, (Solo- 
mon, the son of David,) by the assistance of spirits.” 

But of all the niomimcnts of art and magftihcenco, 
the most considerable is the Temple of the Sun. 

This temple, says Bruce, is very much ruindd ; of its 
peristyle there only remains * a few columns (‘utive, 
Corinthian, fluted and very elegant, though ai)pa- 
rently of slenderer proportions than ten diameters. 
Their capitals are quite destroytul. The ornament of 
the outer gate are, some of them, of great beauty, both 
as to execution and design. 

Within the court are the nmiains of two rows of 
very noble marble pillars, thirty-sov(ai feet high. 
Tlie temple was encompassed with another row of 
pillars, fifty feet high ; but the temple itself was only 
thirty-three yards in length, and thirteen or fourteen 
in breadth. This is now converted into a mosque, 
and ornainentcd after the Turkish manner. 

North of this place is an obelisk, consisting of 
seven large stones, besides its capital, and the wreathed 
work above it, about fifty fei‘t high, ahdjitst above the 
pedestal twelve in circumference. Upon thig was 
probably a statue, which the Turks have des- 
troyed. 

On the west side is a most magnificent arch, on 


nnd slew one huiulrod andeija^hty lliousaud men; than aMOthcr, which 
lic.s hut four liouis fnjin Aleppo, and has sometimes jiassed for it.*’ 
* “ Istakar," says Abulfcda, quoted by Sir William Ouscley, 
‘‘is one of the most ancient cities in Persia, and was fornicrl\ the 
royal residence : it contains \'C8ti<j;es of buildinf^s so stupendous, 
that, like Tadmoi’, and Balbcc, they arc said to be the work ot 
supernatural beings.” 

o 2 
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•the remains of wfiich arc some vines and clusters of 
grapes^ oarveci in the boldest imitation of nature that 
can bo conceived. 

Just over the door are discerned a pair of wings, 
which extend its whole breadth ; the body to which 
they belong is totally d('stroyed, and it cannot now 
certainly bo known, whether it was that of an eagle 
or of a cherub, several represt^ntations of both being 
visible on other fragments of the building. 

Th(i north end of the building -is adorned with a 
curious fret -work and bas-relief; and in the middle 
there is a dome or cupola., about ttai feet in diameter, 
which ay)p('ars to have been eitluT hewn out of the 
rock, or moukhul of some compo.sition, which, by 
time, is grown ecpially hard. 

J\t ab(iut the distance of a mile from the oitFLisrc 
are two others, besides th(5 fragnu'nt of a third ; hence 
it has been rt'asonably suggested, that they were 
a continued row. 

Every spot of ground intervening between the 
w^alls and columns, is laid out in plantations of com 
and olives, inclosed by mud w^all.s. 

In the direction of the mountain.s lie fragments of 
stone; here and there columns stand tTcet, and clumps 
of brok('n ])illar.s arc met with at intervals. All this 
sj>aee seems t() have been covered with small temples 
and ornamental buildings, approached by colonnades. 

Next to the tem])le, the most remarkable structure 
is the long portico, which conummees about two 
thousand two hundred feet to the north-wrest of the 
tem])le, and extends for nearly four thousand f(^et 
further in the same direction. “ It is a. nnnark 
worthy tlu^ observation of historianSi,’' says Vobu y, 

“ that the front of the portico has twelve pillars like 
that at Balbec ; but what artists will esteem still 
more curious is. that tlirjse two fronts resemble the 
gallery of the house built by Perrault, long before the 
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existence of the drawing whicJi made ns acquainted 
with them.‘ The only difl'erence is, that the columns 
of the Louvre are double, wherofis those of Palmyra 
arc detached.” 

About one hundred paces from the middle obelisk, 
straight forward, is a magnificent entry to a ])i[izza, 
which is forty fei't broad and more than half a mile 
in length, inclosed with two rows of marble pillars, 
twenty-six feet higii, and eight or nine feet in com- 
]^ass. Of these there still remain one hundred and 
tw(;nty“niue ; and, by a moderate computation, 
there could not, originally, have been less than five 
hundred and sixty. The upper end of the piazza 
was shut in ])y a row of pillars, standing soniovhat 
closer than those on each side. 

A little to tlie left are the ruins of a stately build- 
ing, which app('ars to have been a iMax/Hethuf-hoase, 
It is built of better marble, and is finislu'd with 
gr(\at(T cleganc(?, than tin* piazza. The pillars which 
sup])orted it were one (aitire stone, wdiich is so strong 
that one of them, which has fallen do vvh, has received 
no injury. It measures twenty-two feet in length, 
and in compass eight feet iiiiK* inches. 

In tlie west side of the ])iazza are sevc'ral aptMurcs 
for gates, into the court of the })alaev. fhach of these 
is adorned with four ])orphyry pilla'js ; not stand- 
ing ill a line with those of the w'a.11, but placxid by 
couples ill thc^ front of the gate facing tlie ])ahu*e, on 
each side. Two of these only remain, and but one 
standing in its jdace. These are thirty fet't long, and 
nine in eirciimfennic(‘. 

We sometimes find a palace,” says Yolnoy, “ of 
which nothing remains but the courts and walls ; 
sometimes a temple, whose jieristylo is half tbrowm 
down ; and now a portico, a gallery, or a triunqibant 
arch. Here stand groups of columns, whose sym- 
metry is destroyed by the /all of many of them ; 
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these we see ranged in rows of such length, that, 
similar to roWs of trees, they deceive the sight, and 
assume the appearai‘ce of continued walls. ()n which 
side soever we look, tlie earth is strewed with vast 
stones, lialf buried, w-ith broken entablatures, da- 
maged capitals, mutilated friezes, disfigured reliefs, 
(effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled 
with mud.” 

‘‘ In their ruined (courts,” says another traveller, 
“ and ainicl the criunbling walls of their cottages, 
may be seen, here and there, portions of the ancient 
pavement of the area ; whih^ all around the in closure 
extend groups of columns, with pedestals for statuc'S, 
and walls ornamented with handsome architectural 
decorations, the ruins of the majestic portico and 
double colonnade, which once inclosed the whole of 
the vast area. Portions of a frieze, or the fragments 
of a cornice, upon whose decoration was exp(;ndcd 
the labour of years, are now uso<l b}" the poor vil- 
lagers to bake tlieir bread upon, or an^ hollowed out 
as hand-mills, ill which to grind their corn.” 

Among the walls and rubbish are a vast number 
of lizards and serpents ; and that circumstance led to 
the cCicbratiMl jioctic jncture painU'd by Darwin. 

Lo ! wljpc P#,LMYRA, ’mid her Aviisted plains, 

Her sliatU'i'ctl aqueducts, and projrtrato fanes, 

As ihc bright orb of brec/.y midnight pours 
Taing tlirtauls of silvci througli her gaping towers, 

O’er mouldering tombs, ami tottering columns gleams, 

And frosts ber deserts with diffusive beams, 

Sad o’er tbe mighty wreclv in silence bends, 

Tjifts her wet eyes, her tremulous hands extends. 

If from lone cliffs a bursting rill expands 
Its transient course, and sinks into the sands ; 

O’er tbe moist rock tlie fell hyena prowls, 

The serpent hisses, and the panther growls ; 

On q\iivering wings the famished vulture stircams. 

Dips his dry beak, and sweejis the gushing streams. 

With foaming jaws beneatli, and sanguine tongue, 

Laps the lean wolf, and pants, and runs along j 
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Stern stalks the lion, on the rustling brinks 
Hears the dread snake, and treinble8*as4>o drinks. 

Quick darts the seal}’ monster o’er tlie plain, 

Fold alter fold his undulating tifiin ; 

And, bending o’er the lake his crested brow, 

Starts at the crocodile that gapes below. — Darwin. 

On the eastern side (»f the area of the Temjde of the 
Sun, there is a curious doorway of one solid block of 
stone, which coiuTnaiids a fine view of the desert. 
“ As wc looked out of this narrow gateway,'’ says 
JNlr. Addison, “ wc fancied, that Zenobifl herself 
might have often stood at the same spot, anxiously 
surveying the operations of Aurelian and his block- 
ading army. From hence the eye wanders over the 
level waste, across which the unfortunate queen fled 
on her swift droniiHlary to the Fuphrates ; and here, 
the morning after lier dej>arture, doubtless congre- 
gated her anxious friends, to s(‘e if she was pursued 
in her flight ; and from hence she was probably first 
descriinl, being brought ha<*k a captive and a pri- 
soner in th(^ hands of the Homan horsemen.'* 

On the oast side of the Piazza, stamls a great num- 
ber of inarhle pillars : some jierfoet, hut the greater 
part mutilated. Jn one jdace eleven are ranged toge- 
ther in a square ; the space, whieli they inedose, is 
paved with broad flat stones ; but there are no re- 
mains of a roof. * • 

At a little distance are the remains of a Smg,!! tem- 
ple, which is also without a roof ; and the walls arc 
much <lefac(!d ; but from the door is enjoyed the 
magnificent coup-d’aul of all the ruins, and of the 
vast desert beyond. Before the entry, which looks 
to the south, is a piazza, sup]>oi‘ted by six ])illars, 
two on each side of the door, and one at each end. 
'file pedestals of tliose in front have been filled with 
inscriptions in the Greek and Palmyrene languages, 
which are become totally illegible. 

Among these ruins there are many Sepulcures. 
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They are ranged on oacli side of a hollow way, 
towards the inn’tli part of tho city, and extend more 
than a mile. They ^are all sipiaro towers, four or 
five stories high. Ihit though the y arti alike in form, 
they dider greatly in magnificence. Tlie outside 
is of (roimnon stone ; but the floors and partitions of 
each story arc marble. There is a walk across the 
whole buihliug, just in the middlt^ ; and tin? space on 
each hand is subdivided into six partitions by thick 
walls. “The space betwetai the j>artitions is wide 
enough to receivti the largest corpse; and in these 
niches there an^six or seven piled ()neuj)on another. 

As great a curiosity as any,” says Mr. Halifax, 
‘‘ were th(*se sepulchres, being scpiare towers four or 
five stories liigh, and standing on both sides of a hollow 
way, towards the north }>art of tlie city. They 
stretched out in length the space of a mile, and perha]>s 
formerly might extend a great way further. At our 
first view of them, somc!i thought them the stee]>les of 
ruined churches, and were in hoja s we shouM have 
found some steps of churches hc^re ; othcTS took them 
to have heen bastions, and part of the old fortifications, 
though there is not so much as any foundation of a 
wall to he seen. But wdicii we came, a day or two 
after, more curiously to inquire into them, w e quickly 
found their use. They w ere all of the same form, 
but of diherent splendour and greatness, according to 
the cireuinstiirices of their founders. The first we 
viewed was entirely marble, but is now wholly in 
ruins ; and w e found nothing but a heap of stone;s, 
amongst which we found two statues ; one of a man ; 
another of a woman, cut in sitting, or rath (t leaning, 
posture, and the heads and part of the arms being’ 
broken off ; but their bodies remaining j>retty entire ; 
so that we had the advantage of seeing their habits, 
which appeared very noble ; but more approacliing 
the European fashion, than what is now in use in the 
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East, wliich inclined me to think they rniglit he 
Itoman. ITpon broken pieces of stone, tuiuhled 
hen; and there, we found soine«l)rok(;n inscriptions, 
but, not adordinof any perfect sense, tlu^y are not 
worth tlie transcribing.** 

These are the most interesting of all the ruins. As 
you wind up a narrow vall(;y betw(;en tlie mountain 
range;, you liave them on your right and left^ topping 
the hills, or d(‘scending to tlie border of the valley : 
some j^resenting heaps of rubbish, and some half fallen, 
expose their shattered c]iamb(;rs, and one or two still 
exist in almost an entire state of preservation. Tluy 
are seen from a great distance', and have a striking 
cllect in this desert solitude. 

The i*uius of Palmyra and lialhee are vorydider- 
cnt. “ No comparison can bo instituted betwe'en 
tlioni,” says Mr. Addison. The ruins of Jlalbee 
consist merely of two magnidct'nt temjdes, inclosed 
in a sort of citadel ; while luTe, ov(Tan immciiae area, 
we wander through the ruins of long porticoes loading 
up to mined temples and unknown buddings. Now 
we sec a circular colonnade sweeping round with its 
ruined gateway, at either end ; now w(; come to the 
prostrate walls, or ruined chambers of a temple or 
palace ; anon we ex])loro the recesses of a bath, or the 
ruins of an aqueduct ; then we mount *tlie solitary 
staircase, and wander through the silent chambers of 
the tombs, ornamented with busts, inscriptions, and 
niches for the codiiis, stored with mouldering bones ; 
and from the summits of funereal towers, five stories 
in height, we look down upon this mysterious assem- 
blage of past inagiiidcenco ; and beyond them, ujion 
the vast level surface of the desert, silent and solitary; 
stretching away like the vast ocean, till it is lost in 
the distance, far as the eye can rcficli. The dw(;lling 
of man is not visible. Ti»e vastness and immensity of 
space strikes us with awe, and the mouldering momi- 
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ments of human pride, that extend around, teach us 
a sad lesson of the instability of all human great- 
ness.” 

Though antiquity has hift nothing either in Creece 
or Italy, in any way to be compared with the 
magnificence of the ruins of Palmyra^ Mr. Wood 
ohscrv(‘s, that there is a grcat(T sameness in the 
architect‘iire of Palmyra than at Pome, Athens, and 
other great cities, whose ruins evidently point out 
diflerent ages of decay. ]hit, except four half-columns 
in the Temple of tlie Sun, and two in one of the 
mausoleums, the whole architecture is Corinthian, 
richly ornamented with some very striking beauties 
and some as visible faults. 

Through the valhy of the tombs may be traced 
remnants of a ruin(‘d aqueduct, which formerly con- 
ducted water to the town frcun, at present, an 
unknown source ; it consists of a vaulted passage 
running underground, covercnl with a fine hard stucco. 
In rc^gard to the present supply, there are two rivers, 
the waters of* w'hich, when judiciously distributed, 
must have cjonduced greatly to the subsistence and 
comfort of the ancient inhabitants ; but these are 
now allowed to lose themselves in the sand. 

Mr. Wood says that all the inscriptions he saw 
w^ere in Grck‘k or Palmyrene, except one, which was 
in Latin. Many attempts have been made to exjdain 
the Palmyrene inscriptions. They were generally 
su2)i)oscd to be Syriac. Gruter, having seen an 
inscription at Rome, gave it as his o])inion that the 
characters were Arabic. JScaligcr, speaking of the 
same inscription, gave the subjtjctc up in despair. 
Some have thought they were Greek, translated from 
the Palmyrene. Upon this hint M. Barthelemy 
examined the inscriptions copied into Mr. Wood’s 
work, and came to the conclusion, that Syriac was 
the living language of the inhabitants of Palmyra, at 
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the tlnio those nioiniments were ercc.ted ; and that the 
greatest ])art, if not all the characters, are the same 
as tliose made nse of in writing^IIehrew at this day, 
although they have a diHerciit aj)pearancc. 

A\^e si Kill now give a few specimens : — “ This 
sjJrn/lid and durable monument^ JainbHrhu.% the son 
of Afuchnus^ the son of Aealelses^ the son of AJaUchus^ 
erected for himself his children^ and his posterity ^ in 
the 'month of Apr if pear 314.” ^ 

Tliere is another to the same ])iirport, erected in 
tin; saiiK^ month, one hundred years after: — This 
montnnenf hJlalurlus Alanerus Cocehceus Alalachus^ 
the son of Waballathus^ the son if Alanceus^ the. son 
of Elabadas^ built for himself and fanilp in the month 
of A prif pear 414.” 

Another iuscri])tion implies that Septiini as Ode- 
jiathus^ the 'most e.ree/lent senator^ luhl erected this 
nwnumenf for hlmsilf and his posteritp^ to preserre 
their itfune for ererf 

Aiiotlier contains Jin epita])h (irected hy Sonechus, 
to his wife IMartha, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
A. J). 178. 

A third is of the same nature ; appropriated hy 
IMalehus, to himself and his children, though built 
by his ancestors , , 

llesides sepulchral monuments there aye otlicrs, 
erected hy order of the scniate and people of thU com- 
monwealth of Tadmor, to the honour of those citizens 
who had d(;served well of tlu^ republic. Among these 
is one in honour of Alilamenes; another in honour 
of Julius Aurelius Zenobius; another in honour 
of Jarisholus; and others in honour of Septimius 
Orodes. The last of these was a great benefactor to 
the public and private institutions of Palmyra. lie 
had been an otficer in his younger days, and had 
greatly distinguished himself under his jirince, Ode- 
nathus, against the Parthiaiis ; during the year 
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in which this moiiiini(‘i»t was erected, he exercised 
the office of syin])osiarc]i, in th(5 festival dedicated to 
their J^iiroii God, Jupiter ]h‘Iiis. That in lionour 
of Alilaiuenes runs thus: — “Thesiaiate and the peo- 
ple hnve plac(‘d this in honour of Alilamenes, the 
fcon of lianas, the son of Mocinuis, the son of A^rani's, 
devoted lov(as of tlu'ir country, and in every respi'ct 
deserving well of tlu ir country, and of the inniior- 
tal Gods, in the year 450, and the 30th day of the 
)nonth of April.” 

'idiere are, also, monuments erected hy })rivate 
persons to the memory of tludr friends. 'I'lic finest 
of tliese contains th(‘ gratidul n^mi'inbraiiee which 
the Palmyienc merchants, trading to V^ologesias’^’, 
retained of tin' great s('rvic('s whicdi Julius Zoheidas 
did them in that ex])edition. 

AnotluT inscription conmuanorates the virtu(‘s of 
a ])orson named Alalenthom secretary t(» the republic 
of J^almyra, when ‘•‘the (Jod Hadrian” arrived in 
the (dty (a.d. 122). Hi* is rememlxTed for liavlng 
contribut'd to\he adornment of th(‘ t('m]>le of Jieliis, 
and for having given a. largess to the public baths, of 
oil for the use, not only of the citizens, but of 
strangers. 

The moinniK'Pt erected to Jamblicihiis seiaiis to 
be the oldest, Hiid. the work of Domitian the latest; 
taking' in about three hundred y(*ars between them. 
The other rich and extensive^ buildings were, ]Mr. 
AVood supposes, ertKted hcjhre the laH of tlu'sc^ dab'S, 
and probably i\\v Jinn I j ])('rhaps about the time 

Elab.elus huilt his monument. 

It is rather remarkable, that there is no monu- 
ment in memory of, nor any inscrijtion in honour of 
Zenobia; for whudi j)r. Halley accounts on the 
supposition, that the Itomaiis were so much irritated 

* A city in iVibia. 
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and ashamcdy that tlioy destroycjd and defaced every- 
thing that might ho erected in honour of her. 

The (l(?cay of Palmyra has Ix'en accounted for from 
its peculiar situation. A country without land, if 
the ex])ression may he allowed, could only exist hy 
coinimTce: tlnar industry had no other channel to 
ojKTatein; and when loss of their liberty was fol- 
lowed hy that of trad(?, they werci roducc;^l to live 
idly on as much of their cajiital as had heiai spared 
hy Aurelian. AVhen that was sj>ent, necessity 
conijiclh'd them to desert the town. 

Tim(‘ has partially ))res(Tved the peristyles, the 
intercolumniations, and entablatures; the (‘leganceof 
the d(‘signs of which ecpial throughout the richness 
of tlie mat(‘rials. These; being, in many i’cs])ects, 
th(‘ greate'st and most entire*, is attrihut<‘d to th(Te 
having been, for so long a time, f(*w inhabitants to 
deface tlu'in, to a dry climati*, and their distance 
from any city which might a])])ly the materials to 
other uses. These ruins j)resent a sad contrast with 
the hovels of the wihl Aralis, now the only inha- 
bitants of a city which, in former times, (anulated 
Rome. ‘‘ ( )f all tin* contrasts of past inagnilieenco 
with present ineaiim‘ss,’' says ]\Ir. Addison, “ of tin,* 
W(;alth and genius of ]>y gone times with the poverty 
and ignorance of tin; ]>resent day,* no viore striking 
instance, ])erhaps, can be found than is presented in 
the present poor Arab village of Tadmor. Veil tlu're 
see a few poverty-stricken irdiabitants living in 
square hovels of mud mixed with chojiped straw, 
roofed with (‘arth, leaves, and dry sticks, congre- 
gated round tin; inagniricent Temple of the Sun of 
yore ; despoiled of its ornaments by oin; of the haugh- 
tl(*st and most powi'rful of the Roman iinperors, 
who cnim; with liis victorious troops from the distant 
provinc(is oT CJaul and of Ibilain, to rend asunder 
the dominion of wliicli this sj'ot, in the midst of 
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desert solitudes, had rendered itself the head.” Mr. 
Addison then goes on to state that the ‘‘ milage 
of Tadnior corrsists, altogether, of about a dozen or 
fifteen families, and there cjiii be hardly more than 
twenty able-bodied males in the whole ])lac(?. Tliis 
little community possesses a few herds of goats and 
dromedaries, which, together with the poultry, form 
the chiefs wealth of the villagiTs. These poor peo- 
ple are not, however, siilheieiitly advanced in the 
desert t(\ be without the reach of the Syrian govern- 
ment; they all pay a caj)itation tax to llnahim 
Pasha. The ])()rtion of ciiltivated land on this spot 
is very small; there are merely a few scanty gardens, 
which produce roots, vegetables, and a miserable 
supply of corn. Then; are one or two palm-trees 
along the banks of the stream, and a few shrubs of 
the thorny acacia.*' 

These ruins were, some years ago, visitc'd by a lady 
who has made a great noise in Syria — I^ady Hester 
8tanho])e. During Iut resident; then* she gave a kind 
of fete to th(‘ Bedouins. The great sheikh," says ]\Tr. 
Came, in his letters from the ICast, “ and some of his 
ollicers constantlyr(‘side at theruins. Their habitations 
arc fixed near the great temj)le ; they are all well -dis- 
j)osed a]id civil in their maniKTs, and their young 
women arc rpmaiiliable above all the other tribes for 
their beauty. "It was a lovely day, and the youth of 
both sexes, dressed in their gayest habiliments, were 
seated in rows on tin; fragments of the pillars, friezes, 
and other ruins with which the ground was covered. 
Her ladyship, in her Eastern dross, walked among 
them, address(;d them with the utmost allability, and 
ordered a dollar to be given to each. As sht; stood 
with all that Arab array amidst the columns of the 
great Temple of the Sun, the sight was picturesfjue 
and imposing, and the Jicdouins hailed her with the 
utmost enthusiasm ‘ queen of Palmyra,* ‘ queen of 
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the desert ;* and, in their enthusiasm, would have pro- 
ceeded to confer more decided marks of sovereignty ; 
but tliey were declined/' 

This fete was afterwards described to Mr. Buck- 
ingham by an Arab, who had been present, in the 
following hyperbolical style : — As soon as it was 
known in the desert tliat the princess intended to 
journey to Tadmor, all the tribes were in motion; war 
was changiid to universal peace, and every sheik, or 
chief, was eager to Iiave the honour of leading tlie 
escort. Councils and assemblies were held at If oris 
and at flamak, at Sham, and at Thaleb, Damascus, 
and Aleppo; messengers were sent in every direction, 
and nothing was ncglectcMl that might serve to make 
the way full of pleasure. When money was talked 
of, everyone rejected it with imlignation, and ex- 
clainu^d, ^ Shall wc^ not serve the princess for ho - 
nour?' Every thing being settled, the party set out, 
})receded by liors(Muen in front, dromedaries of ob- 
scjrvation on the right and the left, and (iamels laden 
with provisions in the rt?ar. As tluw, passed along, 
the parched sands of the desert became verdant 
plains ; the burning wtrlls became crystal streams ; 
rich carpets of grass AV(?lcomed th(‘m at every place 
where they stop])ed for repose, and the trees under 
which they pitched their tents, expanded 1^) twice their 
size to cover them with shade. Wh(?\ they reached 
the broken city (the ruins), the princess was taken 
to the greatest of all tlic palaces (the Temple of the 
Sun), and there gold and jewels were bound round 
h(T tem]>les, and all the peo])le did lioinagc to her as 
a (jucen, by bowing their heads to tin; dust. On 
that day Tadmor was richer than Damascus, and 
more peopled than CVmstaniinople; and if the princess 
had only remained, it would soon have become the 
greatest of all the cities of the earth : for men were 
pouring into it from all (piarters ; horsemen and 
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chiefs, morcliants and niuniigcmein (astrologers and 
learned men wlio consult the stars) ; the fame of {le^* 
beauty .and benevolence having reached to Bagdad 
and Isfahan, to Bokhara and 8aniarcand ; the gre^atest 
men of the I'kast being desirous of beholding it for 
thcinselves. The Arab, wlio firmly believed all this, 
narrated the return from Bahnyra in tlje same 
romantic*- strains ; and ended by rej)eating his rc'gret 
at the inisfortune of not having been one of thehai)py 
multitude, .nsseiubh'd on that occasion; he having 
been then on some business with another tribe to 
the south of tli(‘ Dead Se.a 

Lady II(‘ster is now d(‘ad. The following account 
is taken from a paper published originally atlSmyrna : 

We .announced in our hist nunduT the cle.ath of Lady 
Hester ^Staidiope. Our readers will no doubt begl.ad 
to h.ave a brief sketch of the princi]).al circumstances of 
th.at extraordinary womaifs life. It w.as at Djonni, 
in Syria, that Jaidy Ulster di(‘(l, after a long ilhu’ss, 
at the .age of sixty-four. Thatre.ader must be indif- 
fenait, who re' erts not with interest to his recollec- 
tions of a woman, who has ex])iri (l on the borders of 
the desert, amidst the Druses and d'urkonians, over 
whom that nobler daughter of the Infidels once cxct- 
cised so strange and so marvellous a sw.ay. The 
destiny of l^/ady iStanho^x* prc'sents one of those fea- 
tures of A^^hich'not .anotlujr instance could, ])(Tha])s, 
be found in the annals of the East. Only imagine 
foity thousand Arabs suddenly assembled upon the 
ruins of .Balmy ra, and these wandering, savage, and 
indomitable tribes surrounding, in silent astonish- 
ment and admiration, a foreign wom.an, .and ])ro- 
cl.aiming her Sovereign of tin* Dissert and Queen of 
Balinyra ! (a)nv(y yourself in thought to the scene 
of this inertalibh' triumph, and you will then conceive 
what woman that must have been, who imposed 
* iiuckinghaiii. 
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sileijco on Mussulman fanaticism, and created for 
herself, as it wore, by magic, a sovereignty in the 
domains of Mohammed. ‘Lad^ Hester Stanhope,* 
says M. do Lamartine, in his adinirablo work, 
‘ was a niece of Mr. Pitt. On the death of her uncle, 
slie l(‘ft England, and visited various j)arts of Europe, 
young, handsome, and rich, she was everywhere 
received with the attention and interest difb to her 
rankj fortune, mind, and beauty; but she constantly 
refused to unite her fate to that of her worthiest 
admirers ; and, after spending some years in tlie 
principal capitals of Europe, embarked with a nume- 
rous suite for Constantinoj)le. The real cause of tliis 
exj)atriation has nev(T been known. Some have 
ascribed it to the death of a young I higlish officer, 
who was killed at that period in KSpain, and whom 
an eternal regnd rendcTC'd for (‘ver ])resent in Lady 
Ifester’s lieart : otliers liave imjmted ht.T voluntary 
banishment to a meri^ love of advcaituve in a young 
person of an enterprising and eouragc'ous character. 
However this might he, she dt‘j)aried, sjxTit some 
years at C'Onstantin()]>le, and then sailed for Syria in 
an I'higlish v(‘ssel, which carried ais; » the larger })art 
of her fortune, as well as jewel ha y, trinkets,' and 
])resents of all sorts, of very eonsiderald(' velue.’ Tin; 
vessel encniiiit('n‘d a storm in tlu^ gnU' oT iMacri, on 
tlu^ road to (hirainania. ; the ship was wrecked, JT^a-dy 
Hest(T 8tan]io])e’s property was all lost, and it was 
as jnnch as she could do to save her own life. 
Nothing, how(;ver, eouhl shake Inr rt'solution. She 
returncid to Ihigland, gathered tin; i*(;inaiinler of her 
furtuiK', saih;d again for Syria, and lainhul at Laiakia, 
the anehmt Ijaodici'a. She had at first thought of 
fixing h(;r abode at Jh’oussa, at the foot of tin; Olym- 
pus ; but Proussa is a commercial city, situate outlie 
avenues to the Ottoman ca]>ital, and reckoning not 
loss than sixty thousand inhabitants ; and J-.ady 

VOL. 11. 11 
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Hester souglit the independence and solitude of 
the desert, Slie tlierefore selected the wilderness 
of Mount liobiinon, wliose extreme ramifications 
lose themselves in the sands. Ruined Palmyra — 
Zenobia's ancient capital — suit(!d Ikt fancy. The 
noble exile took up her n^sideiice at Djoimi, prepared 
for every vicissitude. ‘ J'Airoj)e/ said she, ‘ is a mono - 
tonous pesidenc(j ; its nations are unworthy of free- 
dom, and endless revo]utit)ii Jirc tln ir only prospects.* 
She applied herself to tln^ study of the Arabic lan- 
guage, and strove to obtain a thorough ac([uaintance 
with the character and inamuTs of the Syrian j^eople. 
One day, dressed in thecostunu! of the Osmanlis, she 
set out for Jewisalern, Damascus, Alep))o, iind the 
desert ; she advanced amidst a caravan load(‘d w^lth 
wealth, tents, and presents for the Schi'iks, and was 
soon surrounded by all the tribes, who kmdt to her, 
and submitted to her sujmanaey. It was not solely 
by her n)agnific('n(a', that Lady Ilest(T had excited 
the admiration of tln^ Arabs : her courage had been 
])roved on more than one occasion ; and she had 
always faced ])eril with a boldness and energy liicli 
the tribes wcdl reinemhered. liady ll(‘stcT IStanhope 
knev/ also how to flatt(;r the Ivlahoniedan prejudices. 
8he held no intercjourse with Christians and Jews ; 
she spent \vlu)re days in the grotto of a santon, who 
explained the Koran to her ; and never appeared in 
public without that mien of majestic and grave inspi- 
ration, which was always unto oriental nations the 
characteristic of prophets. AVith her, howa'ver, this 
conduct was not so much the result of design, as of 
a decided proneiu'ss to every s])eei(^s of excitement 
and originality, l^ady IlesttT 8tanhop(As first abode 
was but a monastery. It was soon transformed into 
an oriental palace', with pavilions, orange- gardens and 
myrtles, over which spread the foliage of the cedar, 
such as it grows in the mountains of Lebanon. Tho 
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trtavollcr, to whom Lady Hester opened this sanctu- 
ary, would behold her clad in oriental garments. 1 ler 
head was covered with a turbi^n n^ade of red and 
wliitc cashnujre. She wore a long tunic, with oi)en 
loose sleeves ; large Turkish trousers, the folds of 
wliicli hung over yellow morocco boots, embroidered 
with silk. Her shoulders were covered with a sort 
of burnous, and a yataghan hung to her wais4. Lady 
Hester 8tanhope had a serious and iTn])osing counte- 
nance ; her noble and mild features had a fliajestic 
expression, which her high stature and the dignity of 
her inov(^nients enhanced. The day came when all 
this so expensively kept up, suddenly va- 

nished. Lady 1 fester’s fortune rapidly declined ; her 
income yearly decreased ; in short, the substantial 
resources, wliieli had, fit <>no time, sustained the 
magic of her extraordinary domination, were daily 
forsaking her. The Queen of Palm yra then h^ll back 
into the rank of mere mortals, and she who had signed 
absolute finnans, enabling the traveller to visit in 
security tlior(*gions of Palmyra—she, whose authority 
the Sublime l*orLc had tacitly acknowledged — soon 
saw her ])eopl(} disown hm* omnipoteuey. She was 
hit the title of (|uecn, hut is was but an empty name, 
a mere recollection ; and again the monastery’s silence 
ruled over the solitude of Djoiiiii. A*ryie^ii, stripped 
of her glory of a day, l-iady Hester Stanhope hg-s ex- 
pir<;d, thi^ sport of fate, at the moment the East is 
convulsed. She has expired iuohscurity and loneli- 
ness, without oven mingling her name with the great 
events of which it is now the theatre. ” 

All this, if no exaggeration had been employed, 
might have served to tlie excitation of a smile : but the 
matter did not rest tlicro. Lady Hester, or the Prin- 
cess, as she was styled, having given to the Sheik an 
absurd paper of authority, no one is permitted to visit 
Palmyra without paying a thousand piastres ! The 
11 2 
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consequence of wliicli is,” says Mr. Carno, ‘‘ several 
travellers have left Syria without seeing the finest 
ruins in the wo»ld*.” 

NO. XI. FATRAi. 

‘‘ Niciit overtook us,” says Mr. AVilliams, “ heforc 
we readied Patras, aneicaitly called Patra*. But such 
a night rthc moon was in full splendour; and while we 
travelled among the mysterious scenes, we were often 
temptetl to pause; and ask what could be those shadowy 
tow(Ts, that were jxTpetiially arresting our attention ? 
Nothing could heinore pleasingor more romantic, than 
the winding of our cavalry among the ])roje'cting rocks 
and dismal hollows, when first a gh;am of light pre- 
vailed, and then a solemn darknt‘ss veiled and soft- 
ened all in svve(;t composure. 'Jlioglow-w'orms, po(;p- 
ing from the hushes, seemed like fairies* tyi's; fire- 
flies glanced in tliousands, like the sun’s bright rays 
stealing on rippling waters in ebon sha(h‘; and how 
divine the evening star ap]H;ared, tipping the dark 
chain of Miniiit Olonos! 'Jin; blackbird, too, with 
its train of dear associations, awakened our peculiar 
intiTcst. All seenu'd, by tlu'ir look of delight to say, 
^ JSing on, sweet bird ! am I tell us of our absent 
friends and beloved country!”’ 

Patra* wju; a town of Peloponnesus, anciently 
called A ROE. 

Diana had a tem])le there, and a statue formed of 
ivory and gold, which was considered a masterpiece. 
Apollo also had a tenqde, in which was a statue of 
the god, raiscMl by Icadius. 

In the time; of Pausanias, Ikitrie Avas also adorned 
with porticoes, a theatre;, and an odeum ; the last of 

* Diodorus ; Strabo; Joscpliiis ; A|n»i:m ; Zosirnus ; Procopius; 
Bcnjjiiuiii of Tudt'hi ; Halifax; Halley; Wood; Pridcaux ; 
K(dlin; Ciibbon ; Briicc ; A'olncy ; lirewster ; Burckburdt ; 
Addison. 
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which was superior to any in Greece, with one 
exception, viz. that of Ilerodes Atticus at Athens. 
In the lower part of the city wms a tein})le of Bac- 
chus, in which was an ima^c preserved in a cliest. 
There was also one of Ceres, with a j)leasant grove 
and a prophetic fountain, which determined the events 
of illness. After sup))1icating the goddess with 
incense, the sick person is said to have a|>pearcd, 
living or dead, in a mirror suspended so as to touch 
the surface of the water*. 

Patne was selected by Augustus as a place in 
which to settle some of those, who had fought with 
him at Actium. Some of the cities of Achaia were 
made tributary to the Patremses, and they continued 
long to flourish after the decay of the neighbouring 
states. 

They were rich in the monuments of art. Paii- 
sanias enum(*rates niiietec'u or twenty temples, 
besides statues, altars, and marble sei)ulehres, exist- 
ing in his time in the city, the port, and the sacred 
groves. “ 

Patras, though it has now recovered the destruc- 
tion, vras wholly destroyed by the Turks in 1770. 
We must, however, first state, that in 1447 it made 
the best defence against the Turk^ of any })lace in 
the Peloponnesus. In 15^12 it was teken and ran- 
sacked by Doria. But of all its distresses tlxj last 
Avas the most terrible; this Avas in 1770. It had 
lately been freed by the temporary success of Greek 
insurgents from the yok(^ of the Turks; but the 
appearance of the Athenians, who ruslu'd through 
the passes of the isthmus to the assistance of the 
Mahometans, soon decided the fate of the place. 
All army of ten thousand, both horse and foot, 
entered the town through every avenue. It was not 
a contest, but a carnage: not a Greek capable of 


* Chandler. 
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bearing arms was spared, and the liouscs were all 

burned to tlie gi*ound*. 

Ill forty years, Tatras recovered tins calamity, 
and is now said to be a flourishing place; but Mr. 
Dodwell describes it as being comjiosed, like all other 
Turkish cities, of dirty and narrow streets; with 
houses built of earth, baked in the sun ; with eaves 
overhanging the streets. 

The jew remains, which arc in Patras, are of 
Roman construction ; and those neither grand, in- 
teresting, nor well preserved. In the castle, how- 
ever, til ere are said to be several beautiful forms of 
female statues: and here we have to state an instance 
of barbarism, strikingly illustrative of the character 
of the more ignorant portion of the Turks. Some 
marble columns and mutilated statues having been 
found, a few years ago, in the garden of a Turk, he 
immediately broke them to pieces ! 

There are several large fissures in the walls of the 
castle, occasioned by an earthquake, about forty 
years ago ; in which forty persons were killed in the 
town, and thirteen crushed by the falling of one of 
the turrets. 

‘‘ Nothing can be,” says Mr. Ilobhouse, “ more 
pleasant than the immediate vicinity of this town ; 
which is one blooming garden of orange and lemon 
plantations, of olive groves, and currant grounds. 
The temple and the statues, the thf'atro, the columns 
and the marble porch, have disa])peared : but the 
valleys and the mountains, and some, not frequent, 
fragments, of more value than all the costly monu- 
ments of barbaric labour, — these still remain, and 
remind the traveller, that ho treads the ground 
once trod by the heroes and sages of antiquity. 
To traverse the native country of those, whose 
deeds and whose wdsdom have been proposed to all 
* ilobhouse. 
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llie polishod nations of every succeeding age, as the 
models which they slioidd eiideiivour to iniitato, but 
must never hope to equal, wi^i no otlicr emotions 
than would arise in passing through regions never 
civilised, is unnatural; is impossible ! No one would 
roam with the same iiulifllerencc through the sad 
solitudes of (jJ recce, and the savage wilds of me- 
rica; nor is the ex})res&ion of ft ‘dings, wlflch it is 
the objt'ct and end of all liberal education to instil 
and encourage, to be d(‘ri<led as the unp/olitable 
1‘lfiisiou of folly and aflectation.” * 

NO. Xn. — PELLA. 

It was a long time before the Greeks had any 
regard to Macedonia. The kings, living retired in 
woods and mountains, it scenual not to be considered 
as a ]iart of ( J recce. 

Pella was the capital of tlio kings of Maccdon. 
There Philip lived and reigiual, and licre Alexander 
was born. Aftt'r his tleath the kingdom of Macedon 
fre<|ueiitly ebangt'd mastt'rs. Philip Aridicus was 
succeeded by Cassandor, who left tlirc'c sons. I’hilip, 
tlio eldest, died ])resently after bis father. The 
other two contended for the crown, without enjoying 
it ; both dyiiiir soon after without issue. 

Demetrius J^)liorcetcs, Pyrrhus, ajid Lysimachiis, 
made themselves masters of all, or the great(;st part 
of Macedonia, sometimes in conjunction, and at other 
times sepai’at(*ly. 

After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus possessed 
liimself of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

I*tolemy Ceraiimis having slain the preceding 
prince, seized the kingdom, and possessed it alone 
but a very short time; having lost his life in a battle 

* Puu&unias ; Chandler ; Rees ; Hobhousc ; Dodwell ; Wil- 
liams. 
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with the Gauls, who had made an irruption into 

that country. 

Sostliones, who defeated the Gauls, reigned also 
but a short time. 

Antigonus (Jonatus, the son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, obtained peaceable possession of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, and transmitted these dominions to 
his descendants, after he had reigned thirty-four 
years. 

lie \«as succeeded by his son, Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and tlien died ; lea ving a son, named 
Philip, who was hut two years old. 

Antigonus Doson, reigned twelve years, in the 
quality of guardian to the young }>riniH'i. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended 
the throne, at the age of fourteen ycuirs. After 
him, Perseus ; who was defeated and taken j)risoner 
by Paul us .d^hnilius ; and Macedonia, in consecpienco 
of that victory, was added to the provinces of the 
Roman enijure, «. c. 160. 

For this succ/'ss PaulusTEmilius was honoured with 
a triumph ; and as a description of that ceremony will 
serve to diversify our pages in a very agreeable 
manner, we adopt the account aflbrded us by Plutarch. 

The people erected scaffolds in tlie Forum and 
Circus, and all other parts of the city where they 
could best bt^hold the pomp. Idie s]>cctat<)rs were 
clad in white garments ; all the tem})les were open 
and full of garlands and ])erfum(^s ; the ways cleared 
and cleansed by a great many officers and tipstaffs, 
that drove- away such as thronged the passage, or 
straggled uj) and down. This trium])h lasted throe 
days. On the first, which was se.arce long enough 
for tho sight, were to he seen tin? statues, ])ictures, 
and imagf^s, of an extraordinary higness, wliich were 
taken from tho enemy, drawn upon seven hundred 
and fifty chariots. On the second, was. carried, in a 
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great many wains, the fairest and the richest armour 
of the JMacedonians, botli of brass and steel, all 
newly furhislied and glittering ; which, although 
piled up with the greatest art and ord(U*, yet secaned 
to be tumbled on hea])s carelessly and by chance ; 
helmets were thrown on shiidds, coats of mail ujion 
greaves, CV(tan targets, and I’hracian bindvlers and 
(piivers of arrows lay huddled among tin; horses’ 
bits ; and tlirough thi‘so appeared the ))oints of 
naked swords, intermixed with long sj)ears. All 
these arms were tied togedier in a way, that they 
kuockc'd against one another as tluy w(Te drawn 
along, and made a harsh ami t(Tribl(5 noise ; so that 
the very spoils of the compiered could not be helndd 
without dread. After these waggons loaden with 
armour, then^ hdlowed thn'o thousand men, who 
carri(Ml the silver tliat was eoimvl, in seven hundred 
and fifty vessels, each of wdiicli w’ciglu^d three 
talents, ;ind w^as carricnl by four men. Others brought 
silver bowls, and goblets, jind cn])s, all dis])osed in 
such order as to make the best show, .and all valu- 
able, as W(‘ll foj* their bigness, as tlie thickness of 
their engrav(‘d work. On the third day, early in 
the morning, first came the trunijieters, who did not 
sound as tlioy were wont in a pro(;ession or solemn 
entry ; but such a charge as the l^oinans us(? wduMi 
they encourages their soldiers to fight. *Next followod 
young men, girt about with girdles curiously wrought, 
which led to the sacrifice one hundred and twenty 
stalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads 
adorned with ribands and garlands ; and with these 
wer(j boys tliat carritnl platters of silver and gold. 
After this was brought the gold coin, wdiieh was di- 
vided into vessels that weighed three talents, like to 
tliose that contained the silver ; they were in number 
fourscore wanting three. These were followed by 
those that brought the consecrated bowl, which 
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caused to Lo made, that weighed ten 
talents, and was all beset with precious stones. Then 
were expose<l to v^ew the cups of Antigonus and 
Seleucns, and such as were made after the fashion 
invented hy Thericles, and all the gold plate that was 
used at rerscus’s table. Next to these came Per- 
seus’s chariot, in which his armour was phu'cd, and 
on that liis diadem. And after a little intermission, 
the lung’s children were led captives, and with them 
«a traiii‘of nurses, masters, and governors, who all 
wcj)t, and stretched forth their hands to the specta- 
tors, and taught the little infants to beg and entreat 
their compassion. There were two sons and a 
daughter, who, by reason of their tender age, were 
altogether insensible of the greatness of their misery ; 
whi(;h insensibility of their condition rendenHl it 
much more deplorable ; insomuch, that Perseus him- 
self was scarce regarded as lie went along, whilst 
pity had fixed the eyes of the Pom an s upon the 
infants, and many of them could not forbear tears ; 
all beheld th.) sight with a mixture of sorrow and 
joy, until the children were past. After his children 
and their attendants, canu^ Perseus himself, clad 
all in black, and wearing slippers, after the fashion 
of his country. lie looked like one altogether 
astonished aiid deprived of reason, through the great- 
ness of his misfortunes- Next followed a great com- 
pany of his friends and familiars, whose countenances 
were dishgured with gri(‘f, and who testified to all 
that beheld them by their tears, and their continual 
looking upon Perseus, that it was his hard fortune 
they so much lamented, that they were regardless of 
their own. After these were carried four hundred 
crowns all made of gold, and sent from the cities by 
their respective ambassadors to Amiilius, as a reward 
due to his valour. Then be himself came seated on 
a chariot magnificently adorned (a man worthy to bo 
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beheld, even without these ensigns of jiowcr) : he 
was clad in a giinjient of purpk; interwoven witij 
gold, and held out a laurel hrauoii in his right hand. 
All the army, in like? manner, with htmglis of laurel 
in their hands, and divided into hands and companies, 
followed th(i cliariot of their commander ; some sing- 
ing odes (according to the usual custom) mingh'd 
with raillery ; others, songs of triumplj, hnd the 
praises of .d^anilius\s deeds, who w'as admired and 
accounted hajipy hy all men ; yet unenvied by every 
one that was good.” 

‘‘ The ancient capital of the kings of Maccdon,” says 
Monsieur de rouqueville, “ does not announce! itself in 
its desolation to the (‘}a! of the stranger, as at Athens 
and Corinth, by the display of the remains of its 
ancient splendour. Its vcstigcjs arc found on an emi- 
nence sloping to the soiith-WTst, and surrounded by 
marshes. In vain, how’ever, does the travc‘ller look for 
tlio w^alls of the city, for the citade l, for the dykes con- 
structed to defend from innndation the temples, build- 
ings, and the monuments of its grande iif. I’lio barba- 
rians from the North, the Romans, and the succession 
of ages, hav(! dc'stroye'd even tlu^ ruins. The once 
powerful city of Pella is now sunk down into frag- 
ments of tombs, masses of brick and tile, and about 
threescore huts, inhabited by Bulgarians, with a 
tower garrisoii(!d hy about a dozen Albanians. . Such 
are the pres(!nt edifices, population, and military 
establishment of Pella, once the ])owerfiil capital of 
Alexander and Perseus ! A low Mahoimnedan now 
commands, whi[) in hand, in the city where Alexander 
first saw the light ; and the paternal scat of that 
monarch, whose dominions extended from the Adri- 
atic to the Indus, was, some years ago, the property 
of Achinet, son of Isma(!l, Bey of Series*.'’ 

* riuUicli 5 Kces routiucvillc. 
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NO. Xni. PERGAMUS. 

This was a city gf (jJi*eat Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
the capital of the kingdom of IVrgaimis, which was 
founded hy a eunuch, named Pliilatera, wdio had 
been a servant to Dociina, a commander of the troops 
of Antio’()Tms. 

Peroamiis was assaulted hy Phili]),kino of Macodon, 
in liis war against Attains tlui First, who had taken 
part with the itomans. All his cHorts, howawer, 
being unavailing, he turned his rage and fury against 
the gods ; and, not satisfied with burning their 
tem])les, he demolished statues, broke to ])ieces their 
altars, and even pulled u]) tlie stones from their 
foundations, that not the l(‘ast footsteps of them might 
remain. 

At the death of Attalus, his son Fumenos the 
Second sueee(HJed ; and it was during his reign and 
under his inspiration, — if such an cxj)ression may be 
allowed — that the celebrated library was tjollected'^*, 
which makes «uch a figun' in literary history. 

The kingdom ceased to exist at the death of 
Attalus the Third ; since that j)rince left it to the 
Itonian people. 

As this event w\as very important to the city as 
well as kingdom of Pergamus, we may, with pro- 
l)ricty, ent(?r a little into the character of the prince, 
w ho made so extraordinary a hefjueathment. His- 
torians relate, that he was scarcely on the throne 
bd'ore be stained it with the blood of his nearest 
relatives. lie cansful almost all those, who had served 
his father and his uncle; with extreme fidelity, to have 
their throats cut ; under pretence that some of them 
had killed his mother, who died of a disease in a very 
advanced age, and others his wifi;, who died of an 
incurable distemper. He caused the destruction also 
of wives, children, and whole families. - Having com- 

* I’liis libifuy coiisibled of iwohuudrcd thousand volumes. 
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iiflittcd all these enormities, lie a])peared no more in 
the city, and ate no longer in ])uhlic. lie ])ut on 
old clothes, let his bcar<l grow^and did ev(Ty thing 
which persons, accused of capital ci’lines, used to do 
in those days ; as if he intendeel thereby to acknow- 
ledge the extent of his own atrocity. From hence 
he proceeded to otluT sp(M*ics of folly and iniquity, 
lie renounced the cares of state, and retir(*d into his 
garden, and applied to digging the ground himself, 
and sowing all sorts of ])oisonouH as well as wLxilesomc 
herbs ; then poisoning th(‘ good with the juice of the 
had, he scait tluau in that manner as ])r('sents to his 
friends. At length luj took it into hisliead to prac- 
tise the trad(^ of a brass-founder ; and formed the 
inod(?l of a monunu'nt of brass to he en'cted to his 
inotlun*. As he was casting tiu' ni(‘tal for this pur- 
pose, one hot suminer’s day, lie was seized with a 
fever, which in a f<‘w days carried him off. The 
princi[)al clause in his will was (‘Xfiressed in these 
terms : — r.(‘t the ^leople of Itome inh(‘rit all my 
fortunes.'* This will Iniving Ix'cn carried to Rome, 
tlu^ city and kingdom of IVrgamus, as wo have 
already stated, passed into a Roman jirovince. 

IVrgamus gave birth to Ajxdlodorus, the prcjcep- 
tor of Augustus ; and (lakm, next to J Ii])pocrates the 
greatest yiliysiciau that ev(T adonu'd tiu* annals of 
iiKMlical sciencH*. It is also remarkalih) for having been 
alluded to by *riherius, in one of his hyjiocritical 
speeches to tin? Roman senatt', as re])()rted in d'acitus. 

1 know very well,” said h(‘, that many men will 
condemn me for sullering Asia to build me a temple, 
as Spain at ])ros(‘nt would do : hut 1 will give you a 
reason for w hat 1 have done, and declare my resolu- 
tion for the future. The divine Augustus, w'hose 
actions and w’ orris are so many inviolable laws to me, 
having cons('nted that the people* of njatniis should 
dedicate a teni 2 )le to him and the city of Rome, 1 
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thought I miglit follow so great an example ; so mu(;h 
the rather, since the honour, intended me, was joined 
with the veneration paid to’ the senate. But as on 
the one hand it mignt have been too gn^at a piece of 
severity to have denied it for once ; so on tlie otlier, 
doubtless, it would be too great a vanity and folly, 
to Slider one’s self to be adored as a God, through all 
the proyiueos of the emjiire. Besides, it cannot but 
be a great dimimition to the glory of Augustus, to 
comnnwiicat u ‘ndiilerently to all the world. I'or 
my own part, 1 am mortal, and subject to human in- 
brinities ; I am contented with being a yn'ince here, 
without being raised to the throne of a God. I pro- 
test to you, 1 desire this testimony may bo given of 
UK^ to jiosterity. It will be glory enough for me to 
b(‘ thought worthy of my ancestors ; a vigilant prince, 
one who is insensible of fear, when tln‘ common- 
weal tli is in danger.’ These are tlio timijiles and 
monuments which 1 desir(‘ to erect in your breasts : 
for works of marbh^ and brass, raised to the glory of 
princes, arc c<^ntemned by posterity as so many naked 
scjiulcbres, when their memory is condtanned. I 
entreat lu'aven to give me a scu'cnity of mind, and a 
S])irit to discern and judge ujirightly of tln^ laws of 
Tfod and man; and after my deci'ase, 1 coiihde, my 
hollow-citizens and allies will preserve my memory 
with their blessings and jiraises.” 

Mr. Turner found siweral ancient inscri]itions at 
Pergamus. lie ascended the ancient Acropolis, 
which is built on a mount of about two huinlred feet 
height, overhanging the town ; on the to]> arc ex- 
tensive remains of the Avails both of the Jlonian and 
Venetian city. Part of tlni walls ari‘ built with large 
fluted columns, laid length-AA’ays, Among tin; Itomari 
ruins are several immense arched caves iind(T ground, 
about sixty feet deep. At the top of the hill lay a 
large Corinthian capital, and half way down the hill 
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a small marble column, on which is a Greek inscrip- 
tion, now illegible. 

In a valley west of the Acrojjolis arc considerable 
remains of a large Konian amphitheatre ; near which 
is a gate with part of a wall. Tlie ardi of the gate 
is curiously inclined, being unequal ; the only instance 
of such an irregularity Mr. Turner (?ver saw in an 
ancient building. There are also ruins of* several 
Roman baths ; in one of which was found a vase, 
which has excited a great deal of admiration. Mr. 
Turner thus d(,‘S(!ribes it : — It is of fine marble, and 
in good preservation, being only a little broken round 
the rim. I’lic shajie of it is aflatteiKul globe ; on the 
outside round the circumference of the centre? are 
lifteen cqin'striaii figures in high -relief ; nine of these 
hav(i their heads much broken, nine have their arms 
extended ; th(! horse's are all at full speed, and a race is 
probably the subject represented, as none of the 
figures bear arms. Five of the figures arc clinging to 
their liors(?s, and one appears to be falling. Nothing,’* 
continues Mr. Turner, ‘’‘can exceed tl’i.' spirit of tlic 
execution; the vciy horses seem to lireatho; above 
and below the figuri's a band, on which is (Jiigravcd 
the patt(‘ni of a laurel leaf, surroumla th(' vase : a 
very correct engravingof which is ^iveu in the w’ork 
of Choiseul-GuuHier. There arc said to ha^e been 
sev(;ii of these vases at Ih'rgainus ; six of which were 
taken to ( 'onstantinople.” 

There are also in the neighbourhood of Bergamo, 
the ])rt?sent laiins of this city, six tumuli ; three largo 
and three small'''. 

* 'I’acitus ; Ulutarcli ; Choiscul-Ciloullicr ; Kccs ; Turner. 
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NO. XTV. PEliSEPOLJS. 

j T know 

Tlie ’wo.'xlth,” slic flics, “ <>f every urn, 

In vvliifh uiiniunbcred rubies bum, 
iJcncatb the pillars of Ciiilminar.’’ 

Moouk ; — Lalla Jlookh. 

Y 

Tiiis city is supjioscHl to liavc been fonndi'd by 
the famous J(^mshe(*d, from ^vhom it is to tliis day 
called Tuklit-e“Jemsb(‘ed ; — the throne of Jemsheed ; 
a ])rinco, to whom Persian anthors attribute the 
invention of many useful arts*^' ; and to whom they 
rtder the first areat ndbrm in the maniuTs and usap;cs 
of their countrymen. JJ(‘, also, introduct‘d the solar 
year ; and ordered the lirst day of it, wln^n the sun 
entered Aries, to be eelt‘brai(‘d as a f(*stivalf. 

An old Persian author has I(‘ft tin" followine' descrip- 
tion of Perse] K)lis : — ^Jemsheed built a fortified jialace 

* Sir Joi'Ti ]\l:ilc(tlm lujs j»ieser\e<i an ari'oiiiit of.Ieuhslii’ed, tmin 
Moullab Aekber's INISS., uliieii may 6<'rv<* to diveisifv our pafrc'. 
‘•Jemsheed was the lirst wlio di‘-eov<rid wine, lie was iuimodenilely 
fond of grnjies, arid desiied to juesiave some; which were ])laced 
in a large vessel, jind lodged in a vault for fufuie use. When the 
vessel was opened, the grapes had i’eruieuteil. 'I'l'i ir juice, in tliis 
state, was so aeiil, that the Uiiig l>e!ie\ ed it must hi* ])i>isouous. lie 
liail some acsscIh lilled with it, and j»oisou wiltteii U]>ou eacli : 
tlienc were ]>lafe<l in his lud-rooin. It luippened that one of his 
favourite ladies was atfeeted wilh nervous luad-aehes. 'I'lie pain 
distraeteil her so iuucIj, that slie ilesiied deatli ; aiul observing a 
vessel \\ilb the word yioison written nptui it, she look it and 
swallowt'd its (■onUnt<;. I’be wine, for siieb it bad become, over- 
powereil the lady, who fell into a s<iund slec]), and awidio inneli 
refrcslied. Deliglited with the remedy, she re]»eated the d«)si' so 
often, that the luouarrb’s poison was all drunk. lie soon dis- 
co^'ered this, and tbrecd the lady to rtuifi'ss what she liatl done. 
A ijiuinlity of viine was made; and Jeinslieed, and all bis court, 
drank of the new bever.igi*, wbieb, from the eireumstaneo that 
led to its discovery, is to this day known in Persia by the name 
of zeber-e-kboosb, oi the delightful poison.” 

i* It is ealled Nouro/.e. ,Soiue of the sculptures of the dilapi- 
dated palace arc &u])posed to represent the jnocessions at this 
festival. • 
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at tlic foot of a hill, which hounds iho fine plain of 
Miirdasht to the noi|||^wost. The ])hitforin, on 
which it was huilt, has three fv^cs to the plain, and 
one to the inountain. It is fonncd of hard, black 
granite. The elevation from the plain is ninety 
feet ; and every stone, used in this building, is from 
nine to twdve feet hmcT, and broad in proportion. 
There are two orcat flights of stairs to this ]uilace, so 
easy of ascent, that a man can ride uj) on horseback ; 
and on the jdatforin a palace has been ert'cted, part 
of ‘which still remains in its original state, and jiart 
is hi ruins. The palace, of Jemsheed is that, now 
called the (.diescl-Setoon, or Forty Pillars. Each 
pillar is formed of a carved stone, is sixty feet high, 
and is oriiainciitcd in a manner so delicate, that it 
would secan to rival upon hard granite tlie sciilptur<‘ 
of a carving ujxm the softest wx)od. There is no 
grauite like that, of which these pillars are made, to 
be now found in Persia: and it is unknown from 
whence it is brought. Some most beautiful and 
extraordinary figures ornament this jiiilace ; and all 
the jiillars, wliich once su[)jK>rted the roof (for that 
has fallen) are corn])oscd of three pieces of stone, 
joined in so exquisite a manner, as to make the he^ 
holder believe, that the whole sliyft is (Uic jiiece. 
Ther<! ai'c sevi’i'al figures of Ji'inshecd in tlu' senl))- 
ture; in on<^ he has an iirn in his hand, in which he 
burns henjaiiiin, while ho stands adoring the sun; in 
another, he is represented as seizing the mane of a 
lion with one hand, while ho stubs him with another.” 

The remains of this city stands in one of tlu; finest 
plains of Persia ; being i‘ighteeii or nineteen leagues 
in length, and in some places two, in sonu? four, and 
in others six leagues in breadtli. It is watered by 
tlio groat river Araxes, and by a multitude of rivers 
beside. Within the compass of this jdain there are 
between one thbusand and one thousand five bundrt d 
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villages, without reckoning those in the mountains^ 
all adorned with ])leasant gjMjdens, and ]>lantod with 
trees. The entraiicq of this^lain, on the west side, 
has rec(‘iv(‘d as iinich grandeur from nature, as the 
city it covered (;ould do from industry or art. 

Some autliors say, that to attempt any guess of 
tlie ])oriod when the city first rose from the plain, 
would 1*0 useless, and that the only means, now re- 
maining, of forming any satisfactory conjectures, in 
i-egard to its origin, can only reach to the })rohahlo 
«*ra of the diffenait remaining ruins. When in Persia, 
howtwer, IVlr. Prancklin met with a short account 
of the building this palace, in ]\1S., being j)art of a 
work, called Itouzut al 8efa, or the Gardim of l^urity ; 
of wliich he gives this as a translation : — It is 
related by historians, that King Jemsheed removed ' 
the scat of government, which was formerly in the 
province of 8ejestaun, to Pars ; and that in the 
neighbourhood of Shirauz, having taken in a spot of 
ground, of twelve furlongs in length (forty-ciglit 
Pnglish mileSi), ho there en^dtid such a palace, that 
in the sev(*n kingdoms of the world there was nothing 
that could equal it. The remains of that palace, and 
many of the })illars of it, are visible to this day; and 
he caused the palace to be calk'd Chehul Minar, or 
Forty J^i liars. ,]\loreover, when the sun, quitting the 
sign Pisces in the heavens, had entered Aries, Jem- 
sheed, having assembled all the princes, nobles, and 
great men of his empire, at the foot of his imperial 
throne, did on that day institute a grand and solemn 
festival ; and this day was henceforth called Noo 
iloze, or first day of the new year (when the founda- 
tion of Persepolis was laid), at which period ho 
commanded, from all parts of the empire, the attend- 
ance of the peasants, husbandmen, soldiers, and 
others, in order to prosecute the design ; requesting 
that all, with joyful hearts and willing hands, should 
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lend their assistance in completing the work. This 
numerous assembly oljjpred the command of their 
monarch, and the building was finished with all signs 
of mirth and festivity.*" 

d’o this account the Persians add, that Queen 
Ifomaie, who flourished about eight hundred years 
after Jemsheed, added a thousand columns. 

Diodorus gives some account of the workmen, that 
were employed in building this palace. Cambyses, 
the son of (.■yriis,** says he, “ conquered Egypt in the 
third year of the s(;venty-third ol3^mpiad, when he pil- 
laged the country and burnt the teiiqiles, the treasures 
of which the IV'rsians carried off* into Asia ; and they, 
also, led away with tlnan the workmen and architects 
of Egy])t, whom tiny caused to build the famous palace 
of IVsrsepolis, and of several other cities.** This account 
appears the more probable, since, as M. le Comte de 
(./aylus is justly of ojiinion, they cannot he attri- 
buted to the l*(Tsiaiis Indore Cyrus ; since Herodotus 
describes the Persians of that ago as a peojihi of great 
simplicity; having neither temples ncc altars, but 
worshipping Jupiter on the summits of mountains. 
The account, here given, is sufliei(*Tit to account for the 
Egyptian a))j)(iaraucc of J*ersc})olis. There are ap- 
jicaraiices of five different buildings united in one; 
and each, apparently, of a different age, after the 
manner of the Eg^qitians. 

Thougli there are doubts as to tho origin of Perse- 
polis, there are none as to the eircimistancc of its 
being destroyiul by Alexander. 

As tho conqueror drew near the city*, he per- 
ceived a Large body of men, Avho presented a most 
lamentable picture. These were about four thousand 
Greeks, greatly advanced in years, who, having been 
taken jirisoncrs of war, had suffered all tho torments 
which Persian tyranny could invent. Tho hands of 

__ . _ ♦ Holihi" 

I 2 
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some li<a(l l)cen cut off, the feet of otliors ; and othofs 
again had lost tlioir noses ears; after wliicli, 
having impressed hy,firo barbarous characters on their 
faces, tli(5 l^Tsians had the inhumanity to keep them 
as so many laughing-stocks, with which tiny sported 
perpetually. They a]>peared like so many shadows 
rather than men. Ah^xander could not refrain from 
tears at this sight ; and as they unanimously besought 
him to commiserate their condition, he bade them, 
with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, .and 
assure<l them that they should again see thcar (coun- 
try. This, however, the (.irec ks did not desire ; being 
unwilling to bo seen by their former companions in 
the dreadful staler in vvliich they were. They prayed 
the king, therefore, to let them remain where they 
were, but to relievo their awful eonditioii. This 
Aloxauder did ; hut ho waas so enraged at w’hat ho 
had S('(‘n, that ho set the city on lire soon after. 
The other account is, that the conqueror (!alled his 
gcmerals together, and representc'd to tluau that no 
city in the >vjrld had been more fatal to the Cireeks 
than Persej)()liH, the ancient residence of the P('rsian 
inonarehs, and capital of their empire. For that it 
was from thence all those mighty .armies pounal, 
which had overflowed Cinjecc; .and whence Darius, 
and afterwards X(?rxes, had carried tlie flre-hrand of 
the most acciirstid war which h.ad laid waste the best 
part of Europe ; and therefore it was inenrnbent on 
them to reviaige the manes of their ancestors. 

Animated by this, the soldiers force their way into 
the city, j)nt all the men to the sword, and rifle and 
carry away every man s goods and estate ; amongst 
which was abundance of rich and cosily furniture 
and ornaments of all sorts. There were hurried away, 
here and there, vast quantities of silver, and no less 
of gold, gre.it numbers of rich garments, some of 
purple, and others embroidered with gold; all of 
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wilicli, says Diodorus, hccainc a plentiful prey to the 
ravenous soldiers. For though every place was 
full of rich spoil, y(‘t the covetousness of the Mace- 
<lonians was insatiahle. They were evcai so eager in 
plundering, that they fonglit one another with drawn 
swords ; and many, who were conceived to have got 
a larger share than the rest, were killed in the (piarrel. 
8onie tilings, which wwc of extraordinary vatiie, they 
divided with tlieir sw'orils, and each took a share. 
OtluTs, in a rage, cut off the hands of sueh' as laid 
liold of a tiling that was in disjuite. Tiny first 
ravislied tlu; women as tiny were in their jewels and 
rich attire, and then sold them for slavi's. The 
riches arc said to haA’e amomited to no less than 
eighte('n millions stiTliiig! 

Such is the account left us by Diodorus. Tfo then 
iioos on to describe the d(‘stniction of the temjde or 
])alaee, hu rued down by Alexainler. ‘^Alexander,'* says 
lie, “ made a great feast for the entertaiiinn'iit of his 
friends in commemoration of his victory, and offered 
iiiagiiifieeiit sacrillces to the gods. At tliis feast 
were (‘iitertaiiu'd women, who prostitutinl their bodies 
for liire ; wlnai tlie cups wiuit so higli to drunken- 
ness and dehaiu^liery, that many were drunk and 
mad. Among the rest there was a courtesan, 
named Thais, an Athenian, then mistress to Ptolemy, 
afterwards king of h^^gy]>t, who said in a gay tone 
f)f voice, ‘ Tliat it would be a matter of inex- 
})ri\ssihle joy to lier, were she permitted, masked 
as she then was, and in order to (;nd the festival 
nobly, to burn the magnificent jnilace of Xerxes, 
who liad burned Athens; and so set it on fire witli 
her own hand, in order that it might be said in 
all parts of the world, that the women, who had fol- 
lowed Alexander in his expedition to Asia, had taken 
inueli better revenge on the Persians, for the many 
calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, 
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tlian all the generals who had fought for them hoth 

hy sea and land.* 

This sj)rcading abroad, and coming to the cars of 
the young men, presently one cries out, *’ Come on ; 
bring firebrands !’ and so incites the rest to fire the 
citadel, to revenge tliat impiety the Persians had 
committed in destroying the tt'injdes of the Grecians. 
At this, bthers with joy set up a slioiit ; but said tliat 
so brave an exploit belonged only to Alexander him- 
self to perform. The king, stirri^d uj> at these Avords, 
embraced the projiosition; upon Avhich, as many as 
were present left their cu]>s and leaped iijion the 
table, and said that tlu'y would now celebrate a 
victorious festival to Bacchus. Tliereujron, mul- 
titudes of firebrands wei*(' ])rescntly got t(»gether; 
and all the w'omen that played on musical instru- 
ments, whicdi w^re at the feast, were called for; 
and then the king, with songs, pipes, and flutes, 
led the way to this exjxdition, contrived and ma- 
naged by this courtesan, *i’liais, who, next after tlio 
king, threw the first firebrand into the ])alace. This 
precedent was jircsontly followed hy the? rest. Tin? 
fire once raised, tliore w\as no stop]>ing it; but 
Alexander soon repented what was doing, and gave 
orders for extinguishing it; but this being too late, 
the palace was burned, and remains now' nearly in .the* 
same state it Avas left at the conclusion of the fire.’* 

According to Arrian, Alexander hiirned the paL'uto 
of the Persian king much against the will of Parinc- 
nio, Avho exhorted him to leave it untouched. To 
Avhich Alexander answ'ered, that he was resoh'ed to 
revenge the ancient injuries, Greece had rc'ceived 
from the Persians ; Avho, A\'heii th(‘y marelu‘d into 
Greece, burned its temples^ and committed many other 
barbarous devastations. 

This, we tliink, is one reason Avhy the building 
burned must have been a temple, and not a palace. 
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The Persiatis had burned tlie temples of Greece, there- 
fore Alexander burned the temple of the Persians. 
Besides, as the feast was held in the palace, it is not 
very likely that the master of the feast should have 
burned the place, in which he was not only then feast- 
in^, but in which ho was to sleep on tRe very night 
of the conflagration; and that it was not destroyed 
is evident from the circumstance, recorded Strabo 
and Arrian — that Alexander inhabited the royal 
palace at Pcrscpolis after his return from India. 
Added to which, it is certain that there is, at this 
time, no appearance or marks of fire on any part of 
the ruins. 

In respect to these ruins, it has been well observed, 
that magnificent columns, ])ortals, and other archi- 
tectural decorations, mark this spot as the site of a 
splendid ‘‘ pahn^e while the style of the sculptures 
and the inscriptions, many of them in the single- 
headed character, found only at this place, Nineveh, 
Babylon, 8usa, and Van, proves them to be of a very 
high antiquity. Mr. Kinneir, howeVicr, says they 
are generally admitted to be the remains of the 
“ ])alace,” destroyed by Alexander; and the striking 
resemblance of the building, as it exists, to the ac- 
count given of Pcrscpolis by Diodorus, is, in his 
opinion, suflicient to remove any doubt, that may 
exist upon tlu^ subject. We confess that such is not 
our impression. 

Those who regard the ruins as being the remains 
of a Persian temple, insist that the sculi)tured sub- 
jects, as well as the style of architecture, resembh^, 
in many particulars, those of Egypt: among which 
may be mentioned the figures, divided by trees, the 
sphinxes, the vases and chains, the domes and archi- 
traves, the subterranean passag(.‘s in the tombs, the 
sarcophagi and urns, and the well, twenty-five feet 
deep and fifteen square. The sculpture at Pcrscpolis 
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was also painted mostly in Line, a favourite colour in 
Egypt ; but sometiinos in black and in yellow. For 
these rcniarks we are indebted to Mr. Ibickingbarn, 

Acjcording to Arrian, it was the can tie of Perse- 
polis whicli Aloxand(T burned. In Mr. Ibickingbain’s 
opinion, boAN^ever, the ruins now seen correspond 
neither witli those of a palace, nor of a castle; tliey 
were, then^fore, according to him, not those of tlie 
<;difice burned by Alexander at all; for on all these? 
remains, as we have b(‘fore stated, no mark of lire is 
to be traced, which could not be the case if tliis had 
been the ])rinci]>al ag<‘nt used in its destruction. 

'!rhe o])inion, that these ruins are the ixanains of 
the palace, is not on the authority of all history, 
but on the assertion merely of Quintus Curtins and 
Diodorus. 'J'lie whole story as to the biirnin^^, is said 
to have Ix'cn copied from a Greek writta*, named 
(.ditarchus'^ 

Though tluTc are no remains of a city now at Per- 
sepolis, nor in any part of the plain in which it is 
situated ; certidn it is, that the city was not destroyed 
by Alexander ; for it was a very important place for 
many centuric's after. 

Curtius, therefore, is guilty of an (Tror in saying 
that the city was so far from being rebuilt, that 
unless the rivi r A raxes ran near it, there are no 
signs to guess where it stood ; for neither Arrian 
nor Strabo, nor even Diodorus, whom Curtius com- 
monly copies, acquaint us with any thing hut the 
burning of the ])alace. 

The lirst hook of IMaccahces says, that tluTc was 
a rich temple at Persepolis ; and, the second, that 
Aiitiochus Epiphanes determined to pillage it. Alex- 

Kajiupfcr, Niclmlir, and St, Croix, rci;:ird tlie ruins as 

those of a palace: — liella Valle, CJuirdin, J)’J laticai vilic, and 
others, as those of a temple. This is a question, however, \vhi<-h 
many writers regard as being ini])osBihle of solution, till an aljvha- 
bet shall have been discovered of the arrow-headed inscriptions. 
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ander, thercfon^ could not have do8troy(?d it ; for it 
is highly iinj)rol)al)k‘, from the liistory of tlioso times, 
that so laboured and iu:jgnifieeuit a work should have 
been rebuilt and restored in tin* sliort period betwe e n 
Alexander and the Syrian king; viz. — KiO years. 
That prince fornu'd tlie design of pillaging both 
“ a temple,” and the city. 

Though Perse])olis long surviv(‘d the jtalaee of 
Jemsheed, its inhabitants are s lid to have regardc'd 
with unextinguishable hatred the people l)y whom 
they were conquered ; and, as if inspired by those 
fragments of former glory, with which they were 
surrounded, they maintained a character for j)ride 
and courage, that was not entir(‘ly subdncal, till 
several centuries after tin* Arabians first overran 
Persia. 

Its subsequent history has been summed up by 
]\Ir. Fraser. It was among tin* earlit'st conquests of 
Ardeshlr Babegan ; Shejioor 1 1, made it his rcsidenci* ; 
Y(‘sdigird I, held his c<iurt IIutc ; and lloormuz 11., 
who reigned at the closer of the sixth ct^itury, pass(‘d 
two months (‘very year in it. In the sueceiiding ag(‘, 
however, it <a'ast‘d to be a ro} al resideneo ; for 
Khoosroo I’urveez bestowed the governiiK'ut on one 
of his favourites ; and it w'as heri5 that the last of the 
Sassanian kings lay conceak'd, Avhen calle(l to the 
throiu', A. I). G82. 'i'welve yt'ars afti rwards, it capi- 
tulattul to the IMohanmiedans ; hut the ]^(;opk‘, hav- 
ing slain their foreign governor, were all put to the 
sw'ord. Th(! city was nltimately destroyed by 
8iimcancali-u-l>ow]an, and tbo fanatical Arabs, A. i». 
982. 8ucl),” concludes Mr. Fraser, is the sk(;tch of 

the latter days of Tstakhar'^', (the only name by 

* At the (listain-e of about fiv<^ miles is a e<uisj)icuous hill, on 
the toj) of which, arul visible to the e\c from lVrs('polis, are the 
lemains of a fortijf.ss. This hill is now callo'^l Istakhar, and is 
<iuite distinct from Persepolis. Of this hill Lc liruri bus given a 
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which the city is recognised by the native Persian 

historians) ; but the question, who was its founder ? 

and who raised the mighty fabrics, of which the 

ruins still astonish the traveller ? yet remain un- 

answ(;pod.” 

The authors who have described these ruins are, 
(xarcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietra d(i la Valle, Sir 
John Ohardin, Lo lirun, Francklin, Niebuhr, 
Morior, Buckingham, Porter, Oust^loy, and Fraser. 

It has been truly said, that we cannot proceed a 
step ill Persia, without encountering some monument 
of the cruelty of conquerors and of human vicissi- 
tudes. These ruins liavo been variously described ; in- 
somuch that, had travellers not agn^ed in rt'spect to 
the latitude and longitude, one would he tempted to 
susj)ect, that th(‘y had visited different ruins. Our 
account will therefore' be desultory : for to give a full 
and regular one would, without drawings, bo of little 
available use. 

“It is very dilficult to give any d(^tailed account of 
the ruins of this celebrated jdacc,” says Mr. Bucking- 
ham. ‘‘ There is no tem])lo, as at Thebes, at Palmyra, 
or at Balbec, sufhciently predominant over all other 
surrounding objects to attract the (.'bief attention, 
and furnish of it'':i‘lf suffieiout matti'r for description 
and obs(’rvatiori. Here, all is broken and detached 
fragments, ('xtrernely nuineroiis, and each worthy of 
attention ; but so scattered and disjointed, as to give 
no perfect id(’a of the whole. Its i>rineipal feature is, 
that it presents an assemblage of tall, slender, and 
isolated pillars, and sej)arate door-ways and sanctu- 
aries, spn'ad over a large ])lath)rrn, elevated, like a 
fortification, from the level of the surrounding plain.'' 

The works of dilferent travellers, describing these 

drawing; and the original musd Ktriko every liaveller the niouicnl 
he enters the palaee of Merdusht ; as it has all tlie a))])earance of 
having been niucli fashioned by tlje hand of man. — ]Mohii;r. 
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ruins,” says Sir William Oiiscley, furnish many in- 
stances of extraordinary variation. But this discor- 
dance is not peculiar to thosa, who have written 
accounts of Porsepolis. We find that, concerning the 
same visible and tangible objects, two, throe, and even 
four, trav(dlcrs in other countries have disagreed ; — all 
men of considerable ingenuity, and none intending to 
deceive.” 8ir William then refers to a passage in 
Sir Thomas Ilorbort*s Travels. ‘‘ Porasmuch as the 
roinaining figures, or images, arc many and dilferent, 
and so many, as in two* days 1 was tlierc it was im- 
possible 1 could take the full of wdiat I am assured 
an expert limner may very well spend twice two 
months in, ere he can make a fancy draught ; for, to 
say the truth, this is a work much fitter for the 
pencil than the pen ; the ratlu r for that I observe 
how that travellers, taking a view of some rare ]>iece 
togetlier, from the varii^ty of their fancy, they usu- 
ally difier in those observations : so that wIkmi they 
think th(Mr notes are exact, they shall ])r<'ti‘rinit 
something that a third will light if\)on.” These 
observations were made l)y 8ir Thomas among the 
ruins of the city, of which wo nt)w are treating, 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Praser, “can he more strik- 
ing, than the a]^])earance of those ruins on aj>]>roach- 
ing them from the sonih-west. Placc'd at the liaso 
ol' a rngg(^d mountain, on a t(Trace of mason*- work 
that might vi(‘ with the structures of Pgyj)t, it over- 
looks an immense plain, inclosed on all sides by dis- 
tant hilt dark clifi's, and watered by the Konr Ah, 
which once su]ij)lieda thousand aqueducts. But the 
water-courses are dried uj> ; the ])laiii is a morass or 
a wdlderness ; for the great city, which once poured 
its population over the wide expanse of Merdusht, 
has disappeai ial, and the grey columns rise in solitary 
grandeur, to remind us, that mighty deeds were done 
in the days of old." 
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The last account of this place we have by an Eastern 
writer, is that given by Mirza Jan, in the account he 
gives of a journey ho inafle from Shiraiiz to Isfalian. 
“ Beyond the village of Kenarch, about half a para- 
sang, is a, mountain, and at the foot of it an extraordi- 
nary place, whiTcin are columns and marbles, sculp- 
tured with strange dtnices and inscri])tions, so that 
most p<?rsons imagine this edifice to have been 
constructed before tlu^ creation of man."’ This is very 
curious ; since the siailptures themselves give positive 
cviden(!e of his existence. 

The following ac(-onnt of these ruins is taken 
from Mr. l^'miicklin. They are about two days" 
jonnu'v from Shiraz, on a rising ground, in a j)lain, 
surrounded by an amphitlu'atre of moui^tains. They 
occupy a (urcumf(Tciici^ of one thousand four hun- 
dred scpiare yards, "fhe front is six hundred paces 
from north to south, and thr(‘(‘ hundred and ninety 
from east to W('st, and the height of tlic foundation 
I'rom forty to fifty ft^et. 

The columns arc ascended l)y a grand staircase 
of blue stone, about fifty foot high, tlu‘ sides einbel- 
lislunl with two immense' sjdiinxes, dressed out with 
bead-Avork. At a small distance from these portals 
you as(H‘nd another flight of st('])s h'ading to the 
grand hall of columns. The sides of these stairs are 
charged with reliefs of figures holding vessels in their 
hands, camels, triumj)hal (^ars, horsi's, oxen, and rams. 
At the head of the stair is a relief of a lion seizing 
a bull. This stair leads to the great hall of forty 
or fifty pillars, in nine rows, of six each ; of which 
fifteen rcauain entire, from s(iventy to eighty feet 
high ; the diameter at the base twelve feet, and 
distance between the (columns twenty-twb. Their 
pedestals are curiously wrought, and litthj injured, the 
shafts fluted to the top, and the capitals adorned 
with a ])rofusion of fret-work. East of this, are 
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remains of a square Iniildiiig, entered by a door of 
granite ; most of the doors and windows standing of 
black marble, biglily polished. , On tlie sides of the 
doors, at entering, are bas-reli('fs of two hgiires, rev- 
presenting a man stabbing a goat; a common device 
all over the palace. Over another door of the same 
apartment are two men, and a domestic beliind them, 
with an um]>rella. At thc^ soiith-wa^st ente'ance of 
this apartment are two largo stone pillars, carved 
with four figures in long garments, holding sfx'ars 
ten feet long. Exclusive of the ancient inserij)tions, 
in unknown (diaraeters, int(‘rsj)ers{‘d ov{a' tlu'sc? mins, 
there are (jUkts, accurately described hy Nlebnhi’. 
Behind the hall of the ])illars, and close nnd(T the 
mountains, are n'liiaius of a very large hiiilding, 
wdtli two principal eiitranc(is from north-iast, and 
south-west ; the wall divided into several partitions, 
ornainciited with sculj)tur(‘, juid over its tw(dve doors 
the relief of the lion and hull, as before : and bi'sides 
the usual figur<‘S, one of a man in long garments, 
wdtli a cap tuiTct-formed, seated on a pillar, holding 
in his hand a small vessel, and wearing a girdle 
round his waist, ])rojeeting hovond his clotluvs, and 
under him si'Veral lions, liehind this ruin, a eon- 
siderahle way to the north, up tlu; mountain lt(‘hiimut, 
are remains of two hiiildiiigs, of three sides, cut out 
of the rock, forty feet liigli, ascended to hy* steps, 
now destroyed. Two of the sidi's are loaded with 
carvings, as of some re ligious ceremony, including 
tlio figure last mentioned. Former travellers have 
supposed these tombs to be of the kings of Pt.Tsia; 
the natives call itJMujilis Cemsheod, ortho Assembly 
of king Gomsheed, who resorted hither with his 
nobles. Under these reliefs several openings lead to 
a dark subterranean passages, of six feet hy four, into 
the rock. At the foot of tliis mountain, to the south, 
are the remaiift of w indows, like those in other parts 
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of the palace ; and, a little westward from it, a stone 
staircase, leading to a magnificent square court, 
with pediments, and^ corners of pillars, and on those 
ancient inscriptions. In several parts of tlio palace 
arc stone aqueducts. These ventTahh* ruins have 
suffered from time, weather, and earthquakes; and 
are half buried in sand, washed down from the moun- 
tains. Persian writers ascribe it to King (Tcnisheed ; 
and the addition of one thousand cohiiniis more, to 
Queen Ilomaiic, eight hundred years after; but 
there is no epoch assigned.’^ 

This account is from Mr. Francklin; wc; now 
turn to Mr. Morier. ‘‘Tavernier and Dos Ferrieres- 
iSauvebcjcuf, are the only j)ersons who have spoken 
slightingly of these ruins ; but there is no small 
reason to believe, that the latter nevcT saw the ruins 
he s])eaks of; and that the former merely wrote from 
the dubious inforuiation of a cai>iicbin, who resided 
for some years at Isfahan.” 

Besides the inscriptions, above alluded to, there arc 
others in Arabic, IVrslan, and (Jrcck. Dr. Hyde 
observes, that the inscriptions are very rude and 
clumsy ; and that some, if not all, are in praiscj of 
Alexander ; and therefore, they must be later than 
that conqueror. 

The ]*erse})olitan capitals convey the idea of rich 
silks and feathers having been tied i-ouiid the upper 
part of tall wooden posts ; and l ieh silks, feathers, 
and precious stones, have always Ix'cn the materials 
with Avhich Eastern monarehs form their most gor- 
geous decorations. 

These ruins bear incontrovertihlo evidence of 
antiquity ; and although in some things they rcsemhlo 
Egyptian, and in others Indian edifices, they, (jspecially 
in the palace, possess leading features, sufficiently dis- 
tinct to entitle them to be considered as of a separate 
school. Yet, being, amongst minVoroiis palaces. 
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the only vestiges of lofty stone columns and numerous 
sculptures, and being traced immediately subsequent 
to the Egyptian expedition under Cainbyses, they 
afford strong grounds for believing, that Thebaid 
iiiducnce, by example, or workmen, or both, led to 
these works, so unlike what had formerly been prac- 
tised in Persia. That the styh? was not spread over 
tlie empire, may be aeeounted for from its ingimediate 
subjugation by the (frccks. In latter times the use 
of the Gothic arelies, and Turkish domes,- higlily 
ornamented, liave been, tliroughout all Persia, ex- 
tensively introduced in tlicir palaces, mosques, and 
tombs. The hand of the Musselinan has likewise 
reached the remotest quarters of India 

The materials, of which the palact^ is composed, are 
chiclly hard blue stone ; but the doors and windows 
arc of black marble, and so beautifully polisheil, that 
they rellcjct objects like a mirror. I’his high polish 
is agreeably alluded to in the account, given by Mr. 
Murray, in his historical account of travtds in Asia, 
where he mentions that those ruins wij^*e visited by 
Garcias do iSylva in 1G21. ‘"The ambassador came 
to the sj)ot called CUlminar, celebrated for the mighty 
ruins whi(di cover its site — the remains of the ancient 
l^ersepolis. Thty were diligently surveyed by our 
author, who describes them with* an euthusiasni, 
which perhaps betrays him into some degri^o of ex- 
aggeration. He dwells on the suptTb range of cmlumii!^ 
}>articularly those called the Forty Minarets ; the 
magnificent stairs by wdiich thc^y are ascended ; the 
vast interior S(]uarc, four hundred and thirty feet by 
three hundred and ten, and the huge ])ieces of marble, 
without any aj)parent juncture. The sculjAures were 
innumerable, and are conceived by him to represent 
the actions of a race of men prior to any now known, 
even to the ancient Babylonians and Persians. Yet, 


* Civil Architecture. 
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though asccmliiig to this vast anti([uity, they are so 
cntir(}, that, witli the ('xco[>tiou of a few fragments 
broken off, tluy might seem to lu\ve been recently 
hnisbed. In comparing these with the monuments 
of other nations, lie observes, that the pyramids aro 
mere artificial mountains ; while the tein]iles of Greece 
are in ruins ; here only art and grandeur are united 
in jiristijit^ perfet’tion. The high jiolish of the marble 
was amusingly shown liy a inastili', who, s(‘i‘ing his 
own figure refle cted on thc^ walls, was worked up to- 
fury, which was always increased by th(‘ view of the 
corrcs])onding gestun's in the n'flecU^d image ; till 
the scene being repeated w'henevi'r they came, they 
were at lengtli obliged to cliaiii and send him od’/* 

In som(‘ ])]aces,” says ]\Ir. IVascr, the number 
of scu][)tures is so great, that tiny hew'ilder the eye. 
Those figun's, Avliicli are disjioscd in gronjis to suit 
the coinjmrtments, are variously habited and ern- 
])Ioy<'d. SoiiK^ resenihh? royal guards and attendants, 
clothed in long robes, Avith hrogue-like buskins, and 
liuted llat~t(ipp('d caps, bearing bows and quivers, 
shields and spt'ars. Others are placed in long rows, 
and appear to represent a proci'ssioii of many nations, 
being difierently dressed an<l a])])()intcd. d'hey boar 
gifts and offeriiios, and lead animals of various sorts. 
Animals stand on a pedestal, which elevates them 
five feet, 'idieir heads an* so mutilateil, that it is 
1111 possible to say what they werti meant to n'jircsont ; 
tlieir iit'cks are decora tt*d with collars of roses ; short 
<;url(!d hair covers tin? chest, hack, and ribs ; and the 
workmanship is singularly correct and delicate. 

Almost every one in this jirocessioii holds in his 
hand a figure like tin* lotos ; a flower full of meaning 
to the ancients. 'Fliat the JkTsians offered horses to 
the sun, and oxen to the moon, is fully shown by this 
jirocession. 

Though, at first sight,” says Sir Robert Porter, 
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“ I acknowledge that a general similitude to tlie 
Egyptian contour strikes the mind ; yet the impres- 
sion gradually wears aw’ay whtm the details are 
examined ; the finishing of the 'parts, and the grace 
and truth of the has-ndiefs, everywhere proclaiming 
the refined taste and master chisels of (Irecjce. When 
comparing tlie (‘olossal projxirtions of the structure, 
and its gigantie sculptures, Avith the delicacy, 'beauty, 
and per lection of the (‘xeention of its ornaments, 1 
might say, with the poet, ‘‘ II(to the Loves j)lay on 
the bosom of Iloreules/” 

Sir Robert Porter sujiposos that these works of art 
Avere designed to perjxitnate the memory of the grand 
religious ])rocessiori of Cyrus the Great, deserihed hy 
Xenophon ; or, ))rol)al>ly, that of Darius, at tln^ fV‘s- 
ti\%al of the No Poz, or A'ernal equinox, receiving 
])resents from the numerous nations of his Aast 
empire. 

“ The numerous hasso-ridicvos/' says a celebrated 
French geographer, “are highly valuable, as illus- 
trating the ancient eostumi^s and madmu-s of the 
Persians. Those carved on the Avails of the staircase 
are numerous, exhibiting trains of Pia'sian subjects 
from the dilleriait parts of tlie lvii}g<h>m, bringing 
presents to the sovereign, hnl forward in small par- 
ties by oliieers of the court, acting as maste rs of the 
eeroinonics. hi other ])arcs an* figures of the king on 
his throne ; and over him a symbolical re])resentation 
of him ill the form of a genius, or celestial type of 
th(; earthly potentate; conformable to the views incul- 
cated hy the aiieient Persian religion. Guards of 
difiereiit de’seriptions are also delineated; and ani- 
mals, partly ('xaggerated and syml)oli(^al, and partly 
fair rcju’cseutations of nature, contribute to th<* 
<*rr(*(rt of liv(*ly and extended oriuiTnent. Rattles, 
single combats, and other incidents in the Persian 
history, are here* as well as in the other I’ersian relics 
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of antiquity, represented sonietiincs hy symbols, and 
sometimes according to nature.** 

Mr. JVIorier says, that though Le Brim and Chardin 
iiiivc given only one line of figures on the right of the 
stairwasc, he thought it was evident that there must 
hav(‘ been the same number on the left as th(TO are 
on the right. He, therefore, hired sonic labourers 
from thd; surrounding villages to dig ; when, to his 
great delight, a second row of figures was discovered, 
highly preserved, the details of whose faces, hair, 
dre.ssos, arms, ainl general character, seemed but as 
the work of yest(‘rday. There is this distinction, 
liow(‘ver, between the two rows : — th(.‘ faces of all the 
figures to th(‘ right of the staircase are mutilated ; 
those of th(^ n('wly-discov(T(;d ones are fpiite perfect ; 
and this shows that they iiiiist have becai covered 
Ixjfore the invasion of th(^ »Saracens : for to that people 
is attributed the mutilation of all the figures. 

liO Bnhi <*ount('d on(5 thousand three hundred 
figures of men and animals, the half of whieh were 
as large as life, witiiout including those on the tombs: 
and ho eounted the fragments of no less than two 
hiimlred and Jive columns. J )cstnictioii, however, 
is going on veiy rajiidly. In oih^ part of the rtanains 
ihcTO \ver(^ Iwiaity-five }>illars standing, where now 
there arc only thirteen. *J’hus, 

Della Valle, in 1(12 1, saw 25 jiillars standing. 

Ilerhcrt, in 1()27 . • J in 

01(*arius, in l(id8 • • J 

Ka iiqifer, in 1()96 . 

Niebuhr, in 17()5 
Franklin, in 179(> . . ■ 

Porter V 15 

Moricr, iS:e ) 

Lieut. Alexander, in 1826 13^^ 

jMr. Mori( r says, thaton coin]>aringlA‘Brun*s, Cdiar- 

' ♦ FniBci . 


j- 17 j)illars standing. 
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din’s, and Niebuhr’s drawings with the sculptures, he 
found them in gcjiieral correct in outline, but imperfect 
in details of <lress, arms, &c. ; and that although the 
figures arc in themselves ill-proportioned, inelegant, 
and deficient in anatomical drawing, they are. ex- 
ceedingly int(‘resting in general character, and have 
not been done justice to in the works of these travel- 
lers. They, nioreov(‘r, furnish the best incdels of 
what wer(‘ the nations, that invadcnl Greece with 
Xerxes, and that subdued by Alexander’. 

The [lull of Pillars a|>p(.*ars to have b(‘en detached 
from the rest of the ])alae(‘, and to have had a coin- 
munication with the otluT jKirts by hollow galleries 
of ston(\ It is situated on an (‘minetuM*, commanding 
an exbaisive vi(;vv of the plain of Merdusht. It is 
strikingly grand, and conveys to the beholder the 
idea of a hall of audiences of a ])t>werful and warlike 
monarch. 

’rhe Pala(!C of Forty Pillars (ea11(^<l Shchtd Setoon) 
was the favourite resi<leneo of ilie latter Sophi kings. 
The front is (‘utirely open to the garden, and it is 
sustaiiKal by a. donbk* range of eolnmns, upwards of 
forty feet high, each column shooting up from the 
united backs of four lions of white; marble. The 
exhaustless profusion of the s])k!udi,d materials, of 
which this ])aJace is inUTiially formed, which reflect 
their own golden or crystal lights on each qfher, 
along with all the variegated e(dours of the garden, 
give the aj)])earance of an ( utire surface, formed of 
j)olished silver and mother- of- pearl set with precious 
stones ; a scoik; well fitted for an Eastern poet's 
dream, or some magic vision in the tales of an Ara- 
bian Night- 

ddiis hall, travellers sii])po.se to he the precise part, 
which formed tlu; haiKpieting-liall wlnu'e Alexander 
displayed Ins triumph ; the place w here the kings of 
Persia received %the homage of their subjects, dis- 
K 2 
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pUiyod tbcir niagniiiccnco, and issued tlieir bene- 
liceiit orders ; also the private palace which was 
appropriated to the domestic intercourse of the meiii- 
hers of tlic royal family. 

Sir llohert Porter says that he gazed at the ruins 
with wonder and delight. lh‘si(les the admiration 
which the general elegance of their form, and the 
i*x<|iiisi‘te workmanshi]> of their parts excited,'" says 
he, 1 never was made so scnsihle of the impression 
of ])erf(!ct symmetry, eomi>risiiig also in itself that of 
])erf(x;t heauty.” 

Mr. JMori(T says, that On one of the higliest eohnnns 
is the remains of the s]>hinx, so eommon in all the 
ornaments of Peisepolis ; that he coidd distinguish 
tm the summit of every one a something quite uncon- 
nected with the capitals; so that tlu? high colnmns 
have, stncdly speaking, no capitals whatever, being 
each a long shaft to tlu^ very summit on which the 
sphinx rests. Tlio eapitals, he eontinues, of the 
lower columns are of a complicated ordc'V, eom]>osed 
of many j)icces. There are also three distinct s})ecies 
of base. 

Deslandcs imagined, that these columns never snp- 
])orted a roof, hut idols : on wliich l*orter says, I 
am not aware of a precedent in any idolatrous coun- 
try, for s*uch a wilderness of gods as w e should liavo 
i< and asseinhh'd here in etiigy ; and, h'ast of all, 
could W(j expect to find such extravagant iroofs of 
polytheism in a palace, that appears to have owed its 
migin to the immediate ancestors of ('ynis, the 
simple w^orshipjxrs of Miihra, or the sun ; and the 
prondt'st decorati»>iis of which may he dated from 
Oarius, the follower of th<‘ philosophic Zoroaster, 
w’hoso image, the g<>d of liis idolatry, is nothing 
grosser than the element of fire. To sujipose tln.'se 
pillars to have been the supports of com mem orating 
statues to the honour of tlic heroes 'jf l^crsia, seems 
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equally untenable ; for it is not in absolute inon.ir- 
chics, as in republics, or in coiuinonwealths, wlu rv 
kin^s form only one i^reat member of the body 
])olitic, that the emincTit warriors and worthies of 
the land have such inonuments erected to them. In 
Persia we iind the bas-reliefs of its kiuos and their 
attendants on the walls of its palaces: in Pome \%e 
find the statues of llriitiis, and Cato, and Cicero, 
under tin' ruins of the forum/* 

In legard to the magnificent colonnade, which 
occupies the terrace, “the imagination,’* says IVlr. 
Fraser, “ cannot pictures a sight more iTn])osing th sii 
those vast, solitary, mutilated pillars, whii-h, founded 
in an age beyond the roach of tradition, 1 m ve 
witnessed the lapse of countless generations, and 
s(‘en dynasties and einj)ires rise, flourish, and dc'cay, 
whih; they still nuir their grey li(;a.<ls unchangi'd/* 

“ (.)n ascending the ]datform, on which the ])al.ice 
of (diehelminar once stood,*’ says Porter, “ nothing 
can bo more striking than the view of its ruins: so 
vast and magiiifieent, so fallen, mutilaUal and silent ; 
the court of (.'yrus, and the scene of his bounties; 
tlie ])avilion (»f Alexander’s triunqdi, and, alasl the 
awful memorial of tin; wantomiess of bis ]K)wer. 
Hut every obj(?et, when 1 saw it, was beautiful as 
desolate; amidst the pleasing memories of ibe ]»ast, 
awakening poignant regret, that such noble w(>vks of 
ijigenuity should be left to the desert alone ; that the 
]>ile of indefatigable labour should be destined, from 
the vicissitudes of revolution, and the ca])rice, igno- 
rance, or fanaticism of succeeding time's, to be left in 
total ne^glect; or, when noticed, doemied te) Ibo 
ju'eulatory mallet, and every oilier attack of unre- 
flecting destruction/’ 

One of the most remarkable features of these ruins 
arc the 1)ods of aqueducts which arc cut into the 
solid rock. Xfte great aqueduct is discovered among 
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a confused heap of stones, almost adjoining to the 
ruined stainiaso. In some places it is so narrow, 
that a man is ohligcrd to crawl through; in others it 
enlarge s, so that ho can stand upright in it. 

Sir William ( luseloy says, that he did not perceive 
among these monuments of antiquity, which the 
'lakht exliihits : 1, any ohjt'ct a])])earing to he a 
vestige 'of the Arsaeidan kings; i*, nor any vestige 
of the Sassanian dynasty, exee])t two ins(;riptions ; 
3, nor any repri'scntation of a crooked sword; 4, nor 
any human ligure with a full face; 6, nor any human 
figure mounted on horseback; (>, nor any figure of 
a woman; 7, nor any seul])tiire re})resenting ships, 
or alluding to naval or marine alVairs; 8, nor any 
arehes ; nor any human figun^ sitting cross • 
legrred, or resting on the kiu'cs and Iku'Is, according 
to modern usage iii Persia; 10, nor any liuman ligurt* 
in a state of nudity; 11, nor any vestiges cither of 
wood or of hrick; 1:^, nor any remains of gilding; 
13, nor any insulated statue, or seulpturc'd figure, 
separated from the general mass of marbh‘, and 
showing in full relief the (aitin^ iorm of any ohjc'ct. 
Nor did lie st‘e any figure, that has (‘ver actually 
been au o]»j(*ct of idolatrous veiKTation. The 
reader will easily believe,'' says 8ir William, this 
catalogue of negative remarks might have hecai 
(•onsiderahly augmented, w hen he eonsiders the great 
(‘xtent of these stiqx'iidons ruins; tlic seeming anoma- 
lies of their plan; the extraordinary stylo of their 
architeetur(‘ ; the labyrinths or narrow passages, 
Avliich have liem excavated with innch art in th(^ 
adjacent inonntains, and of which no travt'ller lias 
yet ascertained either th(^ termination or tlie myste- 
rious dc'sigii; the multijilieity of ornamental devices 
in the ruins; and, above all, of the human figures 
wdiieli their sculptures exhibit. ^ 

That I have not exaggerated the wonders of 
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Jciiislieed’s throne/* contlrincs this ii(*coinplished 
traveller and scholar, ‘‘ will i)e evident, on a reierenee 
to the accounts, ^iven hy most respectable persons 
of various countries, who, in <lifrerent a^^es, have 
visited its ruins. Not only youthful travellers, 
filowdno wdtii lively imaginations; but those of sober 
judi^ment, matured by the (experience of many years, 
seem, as they a))proach the vcTierable moniii'UMits, t<» 
bo inspired by the ^(uiius of lOast'ern romance ; ami 
their resjiective language's scarcely furnish (^])itbets 
(ta])able of exprc'.ssing wiili adeejnate energ}" the 
astonishment and admiration, excited by such a 
stupiiiidous object.’* Ilio lixirning, which Sir W illiam 
has exj)ended upon IVrsejudis and otluT cities of the 
Mast, is astonishing. 

In regard to a ]>ortion of a platform, anotlu'r 
traveller says : — 'J'o i;m‘ it seeiiUMl to tell itj 
own story ; lying like the buried body of tlie last 
Darius under Die ruins of ]d^. capital, an<l speaking 
with a voice from (lie grave; (uying, in tlie word.' 
(d Eurij)id(‘s over the bk(‘ desolatioh ; ‘ Oh woe. 
woe, woe ! my country lost ! and thou, boast of my 
nobl(‘ ancestors, bow art thou shrunk ; — Iionv art tlioii 
vanished ! ’ 

d'here are no appearances now' either of a city, 
or a citadel, in any direction, al>eut J^ei‘s(i]>olis. 
ddiree (quarters of a mile from IkTse])olis ds tlie 
iomh of tin' Ik i’sian hero, Jloj-tum ; — four chambers 
hollowed out in tln^ rock, adorned with the altar ui 
tin', the snn, and a my'^tic figure. ITiidor the 
seiilpture of the second cliamher is a gigantic e<pn's- 
trian ligure, very ]>errect, with otlna’s kiiet'ling hedbre 
him, and secaning to seize his liaml. (hi one side of 
tliis is an inseri])tion in aneieiit characters, dillerent 
from those Jit Persepolis. 

A little to the north, at the foot of tlu^ rock, are 
two more fibres of horsemen contending for a 
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ring, and under the horses* feet two human heads» 
besides other attendants- Both these horses are 
called Itustiiin, whose tomb is shown near the foot 
of the rock, — a s<[i:are building, of blue stone, 
twenty feet high, with windows and iiiclies. 

In part of the rock to the east is a mutilated 
efjucstriaii figure, witli a horn on the loft side of his 
furehe:ul, ealled Iskunder zu el Keinecn, or Alex- 
andc!-, Jjord of horus■•^ 

In regard to the excavations, Mr. Kinneir is dis- 
p.osed to b'cliove, that they could have been applied 
to no other use than as rece]>tacles for the dead. 
TliL' city continued to rank among the first cities of 
th(^ em))ire, until the IMahoinedan conquest, and was 
the hurial })h!ee of m.any of the Snssauiaii kings. 

*rh(‘ hodvy of V(‘sd!gir<l, the last of that j)owcrful 
race, vvas tiJUi?.ported from the distant ])roviiicc of 
Khorassari, to be interred at Pcrsojxdis, or r:.tlu‘r, 
})erlia])s, in tlie cavities of Niicksbi Kustuni. 

<)iir first, and, indci'd, lasting iuqirc.ssious,*' says 
Mr. IViorid’, v wire astonishment at the immensity, 
and admiration at the beauties, of the ruins. Although 
there was nothing in the arehiteeture of the Imild- 
iiigs, or in the sculptures and ri'lli fs on the rocks, 
which eoiihl liear a critical comparison with the 
ilclicatc })rop(utions and ])cifect statnaiy of tlie 
fj recks ; y(^t, without trying IN'rscpoHs by a stan- 
dard to which it never was aimnahle, wc yielded at 
once to emotions the must lively and the most 
enrapturedt.** 

^ 111 allusion to tlio lionis of.fuoitiT AMinion. 

'}■ Dioilonis; Plutarch; Arrian; l^uiutiis (Uirlins; Pietro cle 
la Valle; Chaulin ; Lc I»riin ; Pr.incklin , lCnc)lop. Mctrojioi. : 
Uces ; Brewster; Kinneir; 2vIi)iitT; Porter; Malcolm; Buck- 
inulnm ; Ousel y ; Fraser, 
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NO. XV. — PETRA (wady MOUSA). 

The whole land of Idumea, now a mountainous 
rooky desert, was vaguely known to be full of re- 
mains of ancient grandeur and njagnificence ; but 
the country is inhabited by fierce and intractable 
tribes of Arabs, who seem to have inherited the 
spirit of their forcfatliers, and to proclaim to ap- 
proaching travellers, as the MJomites did tp the 
children of Israel — Thou shall not pass.” 

“ The evidence,” says Mons.De la Borde, “collected 
by Volncy distinctly shows, that the Jdumeans were a 
populous and ])OW(Tful nation, long j)osterior to the 
delivery of the remarkable pro[)lieci(‘s concerning 
them, recorded in Scripture ; that they possessed a 
settled government ; that Idumea contained many 
cities; that these cities have long been absolutely 
deserted ; that Idumea was eminent a5 a commercial 
nation ; and that it ottered a much short(T route to 
India from the Mediterranean, than the one ordinarily 
adopted.” 

Petra 1ms almost in a liiK* 1)( tw(‘cn the Dead Sea 
and the gnh* of Akaha, at the head of the Bed Sea. 
“ At wliat period of time it was luuiided it is im- 
possible to determine'^ From the nuaition of its 
inhalritants, the Fdoinitt‘s or Idnnu'ans, in seri|>tural 
history, as well as from the eharaetiT of its monu- 
ments, it is evident, howevcT, that the city must be 
of immciise anticpiity. The l^hlumltes had command 
of ports on the Ri^d {Sea, wliicb put the eonimerce of 
India and Fthiopia into their hands, and was the 
source, both at an early period of their history and 
in the tinn^ of the Homan empire, of all their great- 
ni‘ss. Petra was the centre point where the caravans 
rested between tlic Asiatic seas and the Mediterranean. 

* Cdianibcrs. 
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The book of eJob, a work of groat anti(|ulty, proves 
distinctly tlic groat prosperity of his ooiintrynicn, the 
Edoniitoa, and thoir acrpiainlaiioc with niiiny civi- 
lised arts. hVoni it we learn that tiny wrought 
miiK's, inanufiictiued wire brass, and caimd money; 
that they possessi^d mirrors, used seiiles and the 
weaver’s shuttle, and had iiKiny musical instruments; 
and, finally, tliat they were wa'll advanec'd in astro- 
nomy and natural history, and had eorreet notions 
of a Deity and a future state. Tlioy also cut inscrip- 
tions on tablets, and their rich mcai built s]>lendid 
tombs. All these things betokened no mean degree 
of civilisation in the land of lldom at a vtry early 
date, and coidirm the supposition that portions of 
tho remains of Petra are among the oi(l(*st, if not 
really the oldest, existing monifments of man’s 
hands.” 

Dr. A^iucent* says, “ Petra is the eri])ital of I'klom, 
or IScir, the Idumea, or Arabia Petnea of tho 
Clrcioks, the lNabf)ta‘a, consid(‘r(Hl by geogra])hers, his- 
torians, and' j)0(‘ts, as the source of all the ])r('eious 
cf)nimodities of the fkist.” I be Avhole commiTce of 
the East, ind(‘ed, (udgiiially ]>assi‘d through Arabia 
I*etrica to Plui'iiieia, Tyre,.and l^gy))t. “ Notwith- 
standing,” eontinues Dr. V'ineont, '•'•that the; caravans 
decreased in ])roi)ortion to the a<lvanc(M)f navigation, 
still Petra w^as a capital of consideration in the ag(^ 
of the Periplus ; thcTO w\as still a ]>r(;portion of the 
trade passed from Leuke Koine (the wdiite Aillage) 
to this city, and its ])rinces maintained a rank similar 
to that of Herod in fJudaea. In all the subse(juent 
fluctuations of })ower, some commercial tiansactions 
are disco vorabh^ in this province ; and if b’gypt 
should ever be under a civilised gov(‘niment again, 
Petriea would be no longer a d<‘sert.” 

“ The Nabatad,” says Pliny, inhabited a city 
* I'criplus of tbc Red ttca. 
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called Petra, in a hollow somewhiJt less than two 
miles in circumference, surrounded hy iniiceessihlc 
mountains.^ with a stream running through it. It is 
distant from the town of (Ja/a, on the coast, six 
liuiidred niil(?s, and from the Persian Gulf, one hun- 
dri'd and twenty-two/* 

Straho sa^^s, “ the capital of the Naljatcci is called 
Petra ; it lies in a spot, which is itself level and jdain, 
hut fortified all round with a harrier of rocks and 
precipices; within, fnrnish('d witJi a spring of cx- 
(jolleiit (piality, for tlic supjdy of water, and the 
irrigation of gardens j witlioiit the circuit, the conn - 
try is in a great measure desert, especially towards 
Judaea.” 

8uch are the ancient acetonnts of a city, which, 
for many cc'nturios, lias Ixu n to iMirope as if it did 
not exist. According to this gi'ograpluT it was a 
great and flourishing city, standing o]i a high rock in 
a ])lain, hemnu'd in and fortified all round with a 
harrier of rocks and precipices; and from this posi- 
tion it dei iv(‘(I its name. • 

Very littk? is known of tin* history of this remark - 
aide city, and of this little we have only s]>aco for a 
few incidt'iits. 

When Antigonus had got possession of Syria and 
duda'a., he s(‘nt one of his g(*nerals (Atlnmams) 
against the people of Petra, hiranse they had made 
several inroads into the (;oniitry, and carried away a 
largo booty. Atlnmaiis suee(*e(l(‘d so far, that lie 
got ])()sseHsion of the town and likewise all the spoils 
d(^positcd in it; hut in his retreat the Arabs defeated 
his troo])s, regained all the spoils, and then took re- 
y)()Ssession of their city. AVhen they had done this, 
tiny wrote a h tter to Antigonus, complaining of the 
injustice witli which Athenaais had treated them. At 
first Antigonus aftected to disapprove of Athena^us* 
proceedings ; niit tlio moment he could assemble a 
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sufficient iiuntbbr of troops, he despatched his son, 
Demetrius, into Arabia, Avith orders to chastise the 
Pctra^ans with the utmost severity. Tliis, bowcv('r, 
was easier to be said than done. Demetrius inarched 
thither, it is true ; but as lie could not succeed in 
taking tlieir city, lie found liinisdf conip(‘ll(;d to 
make tlie best tnaity be eould, and marcli back 
again. A further account is given, by anotlua* writ<T ; 
— “ When Demetrius’^, by order of Ills failier Anti- 
gonns, sate down before IV tra with an army, and 
began an attack upon it, an Arab accosted him after 
the following mauner : — ‘ King Demetrius : what is it 
you would have i AVbat nunlness can have induced 
yon to invade a peo])le, inliabitiiig a wilderness, Avliere 
neitlier corn, nor wine, nor any ollaa’ thing, you can 
subsist upon, arc to be found AVe inbahit tliese de- 
solate ])lains for the sake of liberf y ; and submit to 
sueb inconveniences as no other ])eople can Ix^ar in 
order to enjoy it. You can never foree ns to change 
our seiitiments, nor way of life ; therefore, we desire 
you to retir/.‘ out of our country, as we have n(‘ver 
injured you ; to accept some presents from us; and 
to jirevall \Nith your father to rank us among bis 
friends." ITpon hearing this, Demdrlns accepted 
their presents, and raised the siigi'. 

The city was, in the tinier of A ngnsi ns, the resi- 
dence of a moiiareli, and considered the eajiital of 
Arabia Petnea. Jdic country was compuTcd by 
Trajan, and annexed by him to the ])rovinee of Ihiles* 
tine. In more recent times, Baldwin I. king of Joru- 
saleiii, liaving niadi^ hims'clf also master of Petra, 
f^ave it tlu; name of the Hoval ]\loiintain. 

The })robability that the ruins of Wady Mousa 
are tho^e of ancient Petra, is tlius stated l>y Doloiiel 
Leake: — ‘‘The country of tlie Nabatiel, of which 
Petra was the chief town, is wi^U characterised by 

• llarmouifti ol .Nut lire*. ' 
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Diodorus usr containing* sonic fruitful spots, but as 
Ixdiig, for the most part, desert and watt‘rl(\ss. With 
equal ae(!uracy, the (toinbined injbrniation of Eratos- 
thenes, Strabo, and l^liny, describees IVtra as falling 
ill a line drawn from the liead of the Arabian gulf 
(Suez) to Ibibylon ; as being at tine distance of three 
(u* four days irom JiTiDio, and of four or live from 
Ehaniieou, which w'as a place now called iVIoyohdi, 
on the Nabata'an coast, near the entranc(' of the 
.‘Elaiiitic (Julf; and as situated in a valley of about 
two miles in length, surrounded with deserts, iiudosed 
veithin ])r('e-ij)ic{‘s, and watered by a risau*. I'lie hiti- 
tud(* of 00'’ i!0', ascribed by Etolcmy to IVtra, agr^'cs 
inoreovd' very jutcurabdy w'iih that, which is the 
n'sult of tli<! gi’( '/graphical information of Ibirckhardt. 
ddie vcstig'*s of opulence, and tlic a]q>arent date of the 
architectiiri' at Vf ady Monsa, an' ('qually confonna- 
hle with th(? ri'imiins of the history of IVtra found in 
Strabo, from vvlioui it ajqx'ars that, jiri'vious to the 
n’iofn of Auf'uslus, or iiii h'r the latter IVoh'inics, a 
V(!ry ]>ort.i<)n of tii(" coiiiiiuTcc^ Arabia and 

India passed througli IVtra to the IVIediterranean, 
and that of (‘aniols were required to (‘onvey 

the ineTcban iist' from Ijcuci^ Dome ["Ijiaikc Kome], 
on the Red Si'a, through Petra, to Riiinocolnra, now 
hd Arish. Put among the ancient authorities regard- 
ing Petra, none are more curious than those of 
Josi'plins, Idisehlus, and -Jerome, all persons well 
acquainted with those countries, and who agree in 
proving that the se])nlchre of Aaron in ]\lonnt I lor 
was near Ih tra. IVom hence it seinns evidc'ut that 
tin; present object of iMnssulmaii devotion, under the 
name of the tomb of liaroun, stands upon the same 
s])ot wbieli lias always been rcgaid(*das tin; burying- 
placc of Aaron ; and there remains little doubt, there- 
fore, that the mountain to the west of IVtra is the 
IVlount Ilor of^lic Scriptures ; Mousa being, perhaps. 
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an Arabic corrnj^tion of Movrii, wliWfe Aaron is 
said to have di(!d.’' 

Till within these few years, these ruins have boon 
to Europeans, as if they did not exist. In 1807, 
M. Seet/en, tra,velliiip[ under the name of Morse, 
made an excursion into Arabia Pt tr.'ca, as far as 
what h(i calls the frontiers of IdiiiiKra, but he did not 
ap])roach tlu; ruins of the capital '^. The first tra- 
veller, who gave to modern Euroj)e any knowledge of 
this city, was Jlurckliardt. In this journey, made 
in the summer of ISl:?, hc^ encountered many dangers 
and dithculties ; not so much from the inaecesibl(‘. 
nature of the eountiy, as from the rajiaeity and ])re- 
judices of tlje Arabs, wlio conceive lliat their ruined 
towns are all filled with hichlini treasures ; and that 
Eurojiean visitors eonu^ for the sole ])ur}>ose of carry- 
ing these away, I see now clearly,” said his guide, 
‘‘that you are an infidel, who have soini' ])artieular 
husiness among the ruins of the eity of our fore- 
fathers ; hut, depend ujioii it, wi* shall not sillier you 
to take out single ])ara of all tlu; treasun's hidden 
therein ; for thi'y are in our ti rritory, and belong to 
us.” With tlu'se difhiailties, Jliirekhardt had little 
0]){)(>rtuiiity of doing mon? than menily ascertain- 
ing, tliat such ruins as those i»f TVdra diil actually 
exist. “ I was ])articularly anxious,” says he, in 
his journal, under date of August ii2, ‘S)f visiting 
Wady Mousa, of the antiquities of w hieh I had lieanl 
the eouiitry ])eopli; s])(*ak in terms of great admira- 
tion • and from thenei? I had hoped to cross the di'sert 
in a straight line to C’aii o; but my guide was afraid 
of the hazards of a journey through thi; desirt. I 
therefore preteud(‘d to have made a vow to slauglitiT 
a goat ill honour of Ilaroun (Aaron), whose tomb I 
knew was situated at the extnanity of the valley ; 
and by this stratag(*m 1 thought that I should have 
• lie is supposed to have beca poisoned at AloiTa, where he died. 
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the means of seeing the valley in niy way to the 
tomb. To tliis niy guide liad iiotliing to o})po8e ; the 
dread of drawing upon himself^ by resistance, the 
wrath of llaroun, eoinjdetely silenec'd liiiri.’' Farther 
on, sp(‘aking of the antiquities of Wady Monsa, the 
sanio traveller says, ‘'•Of these I regret tliat I ani not 
able to give a v(‘j‘y eoniplete account. I well knew 
the character of tlie ]>eo]d(i aivuind me. 1 was with- 
out ])rote(diou in the midst of a desert, wherti no tra- 
veller liad ever hi'fore been S(‘('n ; and a close exami- 
nation of tliese works of tin; infidels, as they are 
called, would haVc^ (xcited suspicions that I was a 
magician in search of treasuns. 1 should at least 
have; been detained, and j»revcnted from ])r()s(*cuting 
my journey to ly'rv])!, a)i<l in all j)roba])ility should 
have h('e]i sli’ipjXHl of tlui little iijoney wbieh 1 pos- 
sessi;<l, an<l, wliat was iidinitely mon^ valuable; to me, 
of my journal-hook. Future; travellers may visit the 
spot under tin; ])rotection of an armed foi'ce ; the 
inbahitants will beeonu' more aecustoim d to the 
rec.earcli(;s of strangers, and tlu; antiipiitk'w of Wady 
M ousa will tlien be fotiml t(> rank amongst the most 
curious remains of ancient art.” 

Wv shall now give some account of the travels of 
Mr. Jlauks, and tlie ]‘trty by whom ho was aecom- 
.]nini(Ml.‘“’ li;ivlng (jultt 'd tlio tents of the Iledoiiins, 
with whom tlicy ba I sojourned for a lew days, th(;y 
])assed into the vaiNw (;f Klla^ar, where they noticed 
s(>m(‘ relics ol’ antiquity, Vv hich they eonj(‘ctured were 
of Koman origin, lleve tlioy rest('d witli a tribe of 
Arabs. Tiie iu'\t day tin y pursm;d their journey, 
])artly over a roa«l ])aved with lava, and vvhieh, by 
its a])]^( lira nee, was evidently a Itoinan work, and 
stoj)])ed that evening at Sliuhaek, a fortress in a 
coininanding situation ; hut iiieapahlt*, by decay, of 
any ellectual defence against Knro])eaii tactics. 

* ^cc iSIuaih. Miijj. N(*. 3()7. 
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In the neiolihourlinod of tliis place they encoun- 
ten^d some dilhcnlties from the Arabs, but which, by 
their spirit rind lirjnncss, they oviTcanio, and pro- 
ceeded mimo]()sted till tlicy reached the tents of a 
chieftain (railed b.ben Raschib, who took them under 
his ])roteetion. This encampment was situated on 
tlic ed;^c of a preei])ico, from which they had a mag- 
nificent view of IVIount (Jebel-Nebe-J laroun, the hill 
of the pro]>het Aaron (Mount lloi*) ; and a distant 
prospect 01 (lebel-Tour (Mount {Sinar), w’as also 
j);)iiitcd out to them. In tin* forc-gnund, on the 
])lain b( low, they saw the baits of the hostile Arabs, 
who were (h^termimul to ojipose tluir pa^sagc to 
AV^ady ]\Ionsa, the ruins of whie’i Vvcre ruiso in 

I’orccivinj; tlionisclvcs tlius ns it were wa 3 'livi(l, 
they s(mt a UK'ssc ngx'r to the chief, r(‘(|uesting per- 
iniHsion to pass ; but b(^ returned for answiT, that 
they shouhl neither ('ross his lands, iior taste his 
water. I'lic v w(T(‘ in fact in tli(‘ laud of ImIoiu, to 
the kinn: ol which I’d oses siait mess(‘noers from Kadish. 
‘‘ J^et us pa>s,” said ' , “ 1 pray thei', tlirough thy 
(uniiitry : will not ])ass through the h(‘lds, or 

through the viiK'yards; iieith(T will wt^ drink of tlic 
waters of the* wt'll ; we will go hy tlu^ king's higli- 
way ; wc; will not turn to the right hand nor to the 
left, until we have passed thy hordcas.'’ l>nt Kdom 
said unto him, “ Thon shalt not ]>ass hy me, lest 1 
come out against thee Avith the sword. ' — Numbers 
XX. 17, 18. 

Tlie trav(;llers, after some captious nc'gotiation, at 
last obtained ]>ernnssiou to ]>ass ; hnt not to drink 
the waters. They did not, liowc'VfT, very faithfully 
observe this sti])ulatl()n ; for on reaching the borders of 
a clear bright sparkliiigrivulet, tlu ir horse would taste 
tliti cooling freshness of its waters; and I'^hen Raschib, 
their protector, insisted also that the horses should bo 
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Ratified. On crossing this stroain diey entered on 
the wonders of Wady Moiisa. 

The first object tliat attracted their attention 
was a mausolenm, at the entranet' of whicli stood two 
colossal animals ; hut wJietluT lions or sphinxes they 
could not ascertain, as they were nnich defaced and 
mutilated. They tlien, advancing towards the jiriii'- 
cipal ruins, entered a narrow pass, varying from 
fifteen to twenty feet in width, overhung by prcci- 
pi(;es, which rose to the general Indglit of two hun- 
drcid, sometimes reaching five Inindred fi'ot, and 
darkening the path by their ])rojecting ledges. In 
some j)laees niclu's were sculptim'd in the sides of 
this stuiiendous gallery, and here and there rude 
masses stood forward, that bore a remote and mys- 
terious resemblance to the figures of living things, 
hut over which, time and oblivion had drawn an 
inscrutable and ev(Tlasting vtnl. About a mile 
within this pass, tiny rode under an arch, which 
connected the two sid(*s together ; and tiny noticed 
several earthen ])i])cs, which had foniK.i^jy distributed 
water. 

Having continued to exjdorc' the gloomy wind- 
ings of this awful corridor for about two miles, the 
front of a superb temple burst on tlnar vicAv. A 
statue of Victory, with wings, filled the centre of an 
a})erture in the ii])per part, and groups of colossal 
figures, representing a centaur, and a young man, 
stood on eacli side of tlic h>fty portico. This mag- 
nificent structure is entirely excavated from the solid 
rock, and ])reserved from the ravages of the weather 
by the ])rojeetions of the ovcThanging pr('eij)ices. 
About three hundred yards beyond this temide, they 
met with other astonishing excavations ; and, on 
reaching the tv?riiiinatioii of the rock on their left, 
they found an amphitheatre, which had also been 
excavated, witfi the exception of the proscenium ; and 

VOL. II. L 
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this had fallen into ruins. On all sides the rocks 
were hollowed into iiinumcrable chambers and scpul" 
chres ; and a silent waste of desolated j)alaces, and 
tlie remains of constructed edific<?s, filled the area to 
which the pass led. 

8ince tliis. Captains Irby and Mangles, who 
accompanied Mr. Banks, have published an account 
of their journey : — “ Our defile brought us directly 
down into the valley of Wady Mousa, wdioso nami* 
had become so familiar to us. It is, at the point 
where we entered it, a stony but cultivated vall(*y, of 
moderate size, without much eharaetiT or beauty, 
running in a direction from east to west. A lesser 
liollow, sloping down to it from the soutliward, meets 
it at an angle. At the upper end of the latter valley 
is the village seen over stages of hanging fruit-grounds, 
which are waterc'd by a spring. Souk^ hundred 

yards below’ this s})ring b('gin thi‘ outskirts of tlu* 
vast nccro])olis of Betra. * * As wti advanced, 

the natural features of the defile grew’ more and more 
imj)osing at every step, and the excavations and 
,scul])ture more frequent on both sides, till it pre- 
sented at last a eontiiuuMl street of tombs, beyond 
which the rocks, gradually apju'oachiiig eacli other, 
seemed all at once to close w ithout any outlet. There 
is, how’twer, one friglitful chasm for the passage of 
the stream, wliich furnishes, as it did anciently, the 
only avenue to Petra on this side (the eastern). 

‘‘It is im])Ossiblo,” continues Captain Irhy, “to 
conceive any thing more awful and sublime than tlu' 
eastern approach to ]*etra. TJio wddth is not more 
than just sullicient ft>r the passage of two horsemen 
abreast ; the sides are in all parts perj)cndieular, 
varying from four liundred to seven hiiiidrod feet in 
height ; and they often overhang to such a degree, 
that, witliout their absolutely meeting, the sky is 
intercei>tcd, and completely shut out tor one hundred 
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yards together, and there* is little more light tlian in 
a cavern.** This half subterranean passage is more 
tlian two miles in length, and retains throughout 
the same extraordinary charactea*. 

“ After passing the Khasne, the defile becomes 
contracted again for three hundred yards, when sud- 
denly the ruihs of the city burst on the \ i(;w in their 
full grandeur, shut in on th(^ opposite side by barren 
craggy ]>reci])ices, from which numerous ravines and 
valleys, like those we had passed, branch out in all 
directions. (All of these ravines, however, that 
were (explored, were found to terminate in a wall of 
rock, admitting of no passage outwards or inwards.) 
Tlu^ sides of the mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of excuivated tombs and ])rivate dwellings, 
presented altogc'ther the most singular scene wo c^ver 
beheld. ^Ve must despair to give the reader an idea 
of the jieculiar eU’eet of the rocks, tint(‘d with most 
ijxtraordinary hiu‘s, whose summits ))resent us with 
Nature in her most savage and romantic form ; whilst 
their bases are worked out in all the symmetry and 
regularity of art, with eoloimades find pedinu'iits. 
and rang(\s of corridors adhering to the perpen- 
dicular surface.** 

The next party that visiUid Petra were ]\Tessrs. 
Jiaborde and lanant. After traversing Wada Araba, 
they entereil the Wady ]\[ousa, the “ myst(‘rious 
valley of Petra.** Laborde confessi's that, notwith- 
standing the perfect good feeling which existed be- 
tween th(i travellers and their conductors, ho felt an 
Jiidefinable kind of fear that the grand object of their 
journey — the minute investigation of Petra — might, 
after all, be defeated. The “ Fellahs of AVady 
Mousa’* were yet to be reconciled to their plan of 
operations. 

It is a common belief amongst the Arabs, that 
immciise treasures arc buried beneath the ruins that 
L 2 
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strew tlic rocky desert of Idumea ; and it is, of 
course, a natural inference, that the object of Euro- 
peans in visiting the country is, by magic or superior 
craft, to obtain access to those treasures, the posses- 
sion of wliich belongs to the lords of the soil. But 
in drawing near to the city, a danger, says M. 
I^aborde, on winch the travellers liad not reckoned, 
proved a cause of their security. The plague had 
l)een brought from the shon's of the Mediterranean 
into the secluded Wady Mousa, and the Fellahs had 
fled from its violence. The travellers, during their 
inspection of the city, were comparatively free from 
annoyance : but they would have staid longer if 
their Arab conductors, who wore afraid of the jdague, 
had not teased them to return ; and the fact of their 
rosideiicc in Petra was beginning to spread. 

Messrs, liaborde and Jiinaiit arrived in Petra from 
the soutli ; and on reaching a point from which they 
could s(*c the ('xtent of the town, they were struck 
with amazement at the immense mass of ruins strewed 
around, and i the extensive (drcle of rocks inclosing 
tht^ place, pierced with an inmiim^rable quantity of 
excavations. In fact, words .arc inadequate to convey 
a clear idea of tin' ruins of Petrji. 

In Labordifs plan of Petra, the town is exhibited 
as conijdetely encircled by huge rocks. These rocks 
an; excavated in every variety of form. The only 
entrance to the town is from the south-west, by the 
windings of a narrow ravine, through wdiich flows 
the river, or rather stream, of AVady Mousa*. 

^*We wound round a p(;ak,"' says M. Ijaborde, 
“ surmounted by a single tree. The view from tiiis 
point exhibited a vast frightful desert ; a eliaotie sea, 
the waves of wliicli were petrilied. Following tlie 
bealeii road, we saw^ before us Mount Ilor, crowned 


Wady signifies a valley ; Wady Mousa is the valley of Moses. 
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by the tomb of the prophet, if we are to credit the 
ancient tradition, preserved by the ])eoplo of that 
country. Several large and .ruinous excavations, 
which are seen in the way, may arrest the attention 
of a traveller who is interested by such objects, and 
has no notion of those, still concealed from his view 
by the curtain of rocks Avhich extends before him ; 
but at length the leads him to the heights abov(i 
one more ravine ; when(;e he discovers within his 
horizon th(^ most singular specitacle, the most en- 
chanting picture, which Nature has wrought in her 
grandest mood of (treation; which men, iiifjucnc(.‘d by 
the vainest dreams of ambition, have yet bequcjithcd 
to the generations that wctc to follow them. At 
Palmyni, Nature rendcTs the works of man insig- 
nificant by her own immensity and her boundless 
liorizon, within which sonui hundreds of columns 
seem entirely lost. Here, on the contrary, she seems 
delighted to S(‘t, in her most noble frame-work, his 
]iroductions, which aspire, and not unsuccessfully, to 
harmonize with her own majestic, yet Tvintastic, ap- 
jiearance. The sjiectator hesitates for a moment, as 
to which of the two he is the more impelled to 
admire ; wIk^Ikt he is to accord the ])reference to 
Nature, who invites his attention to her matchless 
girdle of rotrks, wondrous as well for their colour as 
their forms ; or to the men wdio feared not to mingle 
the works of their genius with such splendid efforts 
of creative power.” 

We no\^ give an abstract of wbat has been written 
of this city, mainly taken from a very intelligent j)e- 
riodical journal, published at Edinburgh (Chambers's 
Journal). 

Nearly at the spot where the defile opens into the 
site of the city, one excavation in the site of the pass 
arrests the attention of the traveller. This is a vast 
circular theatre hewn out of the solid rock, consisting 
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of thirty -throe seats of stone slo])iT)^ upwards, and 
surmounted, and in some df>gree sheltered, by the 
rocks above. The countless tombs in tlic immediate 
vicinity of this ruined edifice led M. Laborde to re- 
mark on the extraordinary taste of the people of 
Petra, in selecting a place of amusement, encjircled on 
all sides by the mansions and memorials of death ! 

It is unncc(‘ssary to enter into a minute descrip- 
tion of the excavated tombs and sej)ulehres, studding 
tin; rocky walls around Petra. The basis of the archi- 
tecture, in almost all cases, is Grecian, mingh'd with 
Roman ; though in many instances a style is apparent, 
whi(;h must be regarded as Egy])tian, or rather the 
native style of Petra. IVlany of the chambers within 
the tombs an^ so immense, that th(‘ir real character 
might be doubted ; were it not for the rec^esscs they 
contain, destined, it is plain, for the reception of 
bodies. Tlow enormous must have been the labour 
and expense, necessary for the excavation of these 
sc]>ulchrcs, some of which arc large (‘nough to stable 
the horses of w whole tribe of Arabs I It is impossible 
to conceive that such resting-places coidd have be('n 
appropriated to any other persons than rulers or 
rich men, and great, indeed, as Mr. llurckhardt 
remarks, must have been the ojmletice of a city, 
wdiich could dedicate su<;h monuments to the memory 
of its rulers.” Some of the finest mausoleums, as we 
hlavc already seen, arti not in the main valley, but in 
the ravines leading from it, where their multiplicity 
is beyond conception. In a ravine on the north-west, 
M. Laborde beheld one, called by the natives El- 
Doir, or the Convent, of much larger dimensions than 
the Khasne, and, like it, sculptured out of the rock, 
though not in a stylo so perfect. 

As the visitor advances into the area, he beholds 
in front of him one of the most splendid and beauti- 
ful objects in or around Petra, and what may justly 
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he Ccallod one of the woiulers of antiquity. This is 
tlic front of a great temple, nearly sixty- five* f('et in 
Iieiglit, excavated from tlu^ soljd r()(;k, and cinhol- 
lished with the ricUest architectural decorations, all 
in the finest state of preservation. >Six pillars, thirt} - 
five feet high, with (V)rinthian capitals, support an 
nrnaniented ])ediinent, above which stand six smaller 
pillars, tlic centre ])air crowned by a vase, and sur- 
rounded by statues and other (U’uainents. ]\Iere 
description can do no justice to this building. Near 
it stands a magnificent triunqdial arch. 

This temple is termed by the Arabs Khasiw Pha- 
— Pharaoh’s treasure ; from tlu‘ir su])j)osition 
that here are hid<lcn those stores which they have 
vainly sought for I'lsewhere. Tn the sarc^astic; words 
of M, Lahord(% It W’as quitch in aeeordanee with 
their character, after having fruitlessly s])()iled the 
monuments inclosed in the tombs, to seek th(‘ spot 
W’here the constructor of such magnificeiit (‘difices had 
deposited his treasure. That spot they su]q)osed they 
had found at last — it was the urn whicli may ho dis- 
ting^iished on the top of the monument. This must 
contain all the riches of the great kirg ; — but, un- 
happily, it is out of tlieir reach, and only ta\mts their 
<lesire. ( ^)ns(’quentl 3 ', each time that they j)ass 
through the ravine, they sto]> an instant, fire at th(3 
>irn, and (mdeavour to break it, in the lio]>o of bring- 
ing it down and securing tlie treasure. Tdieir ellbrts 
fruitless ; and tluy retire murmuring against the 
k ing of (!! iaiits, who has so adroitly placed bis treasure 
12(1 feet above tlieir reuch.” 

The teni])le is hewn in an enormous and compact 
bh)(;k of freestone, which is lightly coloured with 
oxide of iron. Its high state of preservation is owing 
to the shelter which the surrounding rocks afford it 
against the w ind, and also in ])rcscrvmg tln^ roof from 
the rain. TIK) only traces of deterioration arc in the 
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•tatiiea at the base of the oolmnn, wj.ich Jias been 
J)ro(lucou by the humidity iindeniiininfr tlio parts 
most iu rollof, or iioart‘st to tlu* ground. To the fc«inie 
cause maybe jittrihuled the fall of one of tlie columns 
which was attached to the front. JJad the structure 
been built instead of being h(*wn, the full of this 
column would have dragged down the entire biiildiug. 
As it is, ft merely occasions a void, which does not de- 
stroy the eftbet of the whole. It has even been use- 
ful,” says ]M. laiboith*, “in so far as it enabled le-, by 
taking its dimensions, to ascertain the probable lieiglit 
of the temple, which it would otherwise have been im- 
possible to do with precision.” lie calls the teni})lo 
“one of the wonders of anticpiity,” and apologises for 
the expression in the following mamuT : — We are 
apt, doubtless, to charge the traveller with exaggera- 
tion who endeavours, by high-sounding eulogiuins, 
to eiiliancc tlie merit of his fatigues, or the value of 
his labours : but here, at least, plates d(‘signed with 
care will establish the truth of a description which, 
might othervyise ap^foar extravagant.” 

The interior of the temple does not fulfil the e:y')cc- 
tations, credited by the magnilicenex^ of the exterior. 
Several stops conduct to a room, the door of which 
is perceived under the peristyle. “ Although the 
chamber is hewn regularly, and is in good proportion, 
the walls arc rough, its doors lead to nothing, and 
tlio entire appears to have been abandoned while the 
w’ork was yet in progress. There are two lateral 
chambers, one of which is irregular, and the other 
presents two apertures, whicli seem to have been 
hewn for two colUns.” 

Captain Irby speaks of this temple in the follow- 
ing manner : “ The position is one of tlie most 

beautiful that could be imagined for the front of a 
great temple, the richness and exquisite finish of 
whose decorations ofibr a most remarkable contrast to 
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the savage scenery that mirronnds it. It is of a very 
lofty proportion, the elevcitioii comprising two stories. 
The taste is not exactly to he con]tnendcd ; but many 
of the details and ornaments, and the size and ])ro“ 
portion of the great doorway especially, to which 
there are five steps of ascent from the portico, are v(Ty 
noble. No ])art is built, the whole being purely a 
work of excavation ; and its minutest embellishments, 
wherever the hand of man has not jnirposely effaced 
and obliterati^d them, are so perfect, that it may be 
doubted whi‘ther any w'ork of the ancients, exct‘pt- 
ing, perhaps, some on the banks of the Nile, have 
come down to our time so little injured by the la]>se 
of ages. There is, in fact, scarcely a building of 
forty years* standing in England so well preserved in 
the greater part of its architectural decorations. Of 
the larger memhers of the architecture nothing is de- 
ficient, excepting a single column of the portico ; the 
statues arc numerous and colossal.’* 

The brook of Wady Mousa, after leaving the eastern 
defile by which it entered, passes directly across the 
valley, and makes its exit by a rocky ravine on the 
west, almost impassable by the foot of man. On the 
banks of this stream arc situated the principal ruins 
of the city. There, at least, arc found those in cliief 
preservation — for, j)roperly speaking, the whole valley 
may be said to be covered wdtli ruins. 

The remains of paved-ways, bridges, and other 
structures, may still be seen among the other ruins of 
the valley. Not the least interesting object, observ- 
able in the vale, is the aqueduct which is continued 
from the eastern approach along the face of the rocks 
constituting the eastern wall of this city. This aque- 
duct is partly hewn and j^artly built, and is yet in a 
very perfect condition. 

The only inscriptions, hitherto discovered at Petra, 
arc two which M, Laborde met with on tombs. One 
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of tlioso, ill Crock characters, was so niiicli mutilated 
as to heiiiiroadahic, and thp other, a Latin one, noti- 
fied that a certain Koinan consul died at Petra, when 
governor of Arabia. 

The oidy living being found residing in the iinine- 
diate neighbourhood of the ruins, with the exception 
of the reptih's that infest the excavations, was a 
<lecrej)it old nnin, who had lived for forty years on 
the to}) of IVIount ITor, an (‘iniiKnce at the west of 
Petra, where a tomb, said to be that of Aaron, is 
seen. The wand(Ting Arabs, who revere the Jewish 
traditions, liold this ])lac(; as sacred, and su}>})ort its 
•old guardian by occasional }>ilgriinages and con- 
tributions’^'. 

* We inny here give place to a few pertinent observations, in 
regard to tJjo iiifaiiey and old agt; of nations, M ritten by M. Claret 
Fleiiricn : — “ If wc are not disposed Oi eliallenge all the testimonies 
of antiquity, wc eaimot refuse t(» believe that tbo Old AVoild lias bad 
ils infaney and its adoleseeiiec : and, observing it in its progressive 
career, wc may consider it as in its maturity, [and foreaoe, in an 
unlimited time, its deerepitmle and its oml. The Now World, like 
ibe 01;1, must liavc; had its periods. America, at tlie epocb of ils dis- 
covery, njipears as if little remote from ei cation, fi oin infancy, if wo 
consider it in regaid to the men by Avliom it v\a8 inhabited : the 
gicaler part of iis peojde were still at the jtoiut where «mr ancestors 
ami tlio.se of all the nations, at this day eivilisicd, were four thousand 
years ago. Read what travellers and historians have lelated to iis 
of the inhiihitants of the New World ; you will there find the man 
of the Old one in his infaney : among the siiiall scattered nations, 
you will fancy that you sec the (ii>r Kgypliaiis ; v^ild and savage men, 
living at random, ignorant of the conveniences of life, even of tin 
use of fire, and not knowing how to form arms for defending them* 
selves against the attack of beasts’^ : in the Pesserais of Tierra del 
I'biogo, the savage Greeks, living on tlioleaves of trees, and, as it were, 
browsing on grass, before i VI asgus bad taught the Arcadians to con- 
struct huts, to cl«)tlic themselves with the skin of animals, and to cat 
acorns^’ : in the gieater part of tin* savages of Canada, — * 

Rcythians, cutting olf the hairof their vanquished enemies, anddriuk- 

‘ JJiodor. J^ook J. Parag. 1. Art. 3. 

*' Pausanias. Book VI 11. Chap. ]. 
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For want of space we must here close our account ; 
rcjferrino* for a more enlarged knowledge of this cele- 
brated city of the ch^sert,” to the travels of Burck- 
hai’dt, Captains Irby and JV'I angles, and MM. Laborde 
and Linarit. The followin<2: references load to some of 

inj' their blood out of their skiin'^ : in scvcrnl of tlie nations of the 
north and south, the inhabitant of the East Indies, ignorantof culture, 
subsisting only on fruits, covcre»l with skins of beasts, and killing 
the old men and the infirni, who could no longer follow in their 
excursions the rest of the family^ : in Mexico, you will recognize 
the Chmbri and tbe Scythians, burying alive with the dead king the 
great ottlcers of the crown ^ : in IVru as well as Alcxico, and even 
among the small nations, you will find Druids, Vates, Eubages, 
niouiitehanks, < hcatiug priests aiul credulous men'' : on every part 
of the (b)ntincnt and in tin; neighbouring islands, you w’ill sec the 
Ilretons or IhitonvS, the Piets of the Romans, and the Thracians, 
men and w'omen, painting their body and face, piiiicturing and mak- 
ing incisions in their skin ; and the latter condemning their wometi 
to till the ground, to carry heavy burdens, and imj)()sing on them 
the most laborious emp!o\menl8 ‘‘ : in the h)rests of C’anada, in the 
J1 ra/.ils, and ePcwlieie, will find C^intahri causing their enemies 
whom they have ina<le juisoners of war to undeigo torture, and 
singing the song of the dead round the stake W’heie the victim is 
expiring in the most frightful torments ^ : in shortf every where, 
Ametica will present to }oii the Intrrible spectacle of tliosc human 
sacrilices, with wliich the ])coplc of both worlds bav(‘ polluted the 
Avhole surface of tbe globe ; and several nations of the N\'W' World, 
like some of tliose of the ( )ld will make you shrink with horror 
at the sight of those execrable festivals, where man feeds with 
delight on the flesh «)f hi'' fellow-creature. 'I'hc ])icLui(; wliicli tlie 
New’ Wiudd evhihiU'd to the men of the Old who discovered it, 
therefore, offeicd no feature of which our history does not furnish us 
with a model in the infancy of our political societies.” 

" Ilcrodot. Hook JV. 

>’ Ibid. Hook HI. and IV.— Val. Max. Book II. 

*'■ Ibid, and Sir.dio. 

In the ancient history of CJaul, in that of the British islands, 
and in all the histories of the ancient times of J^hirojie, of the North, 
of Asia, &c. 

‘‘ Herodot. Book Tl. ^ Strabo, Book II. 

The Irish and the Massageta*, according to Strabo, Book II.—- 
The Scythians, acco^-dingto Eusebius, Preparat. Evangel. Book II, 
Chap. 4, and other people of the Old Continent. 
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tlic passages, in wiiicli tlie fat(? of tliis city was foretold 
by the sacred writers *. 

** I will fttrctcli out mine hand upon Edom, and will cut off 
man and beast from it, and T will make it desolate from Teinau ; 
and they of Dedan shall fall by the sword. And 1 will lay my 
vcnf?eance n]»on Edoiu by tlie hand of my people Israel, and they 
shall do in Edom ueeording to mine anger, and aceovding to my fury, 
and they shall know my vengeance, saith the Lorddod.’' — E/ekicl, 
x.w. Ei, 14. 

Say unto it, thus saith the Lord (iod, helndd, O Mount Seir, I 
am .against thee, and 1 will stretch out mine hand against thee, and 
i will make thee most desolate, I will lay thy cities waste, and thou, 
shalt be desolate, and thou sbalt know that I am the Lord. Be- 
cause thon bast had a perpetual haired, and hast shed the blood of 
the ehil<lrcn of Israel, by the force of the sword, in the time of tbeir 
calamity.” — K/.ekiel, xxxv. 4. 

“ The cormorant .and the bittern shall possess it, the owi also and 
the raven sliall <h\ell in it, and he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of confusion, and the stones of emptiness. The lliorns shall t ome 
up in her palaces, nettles and bramhles in the hu’lresses thereof, and 
it shall be an habitation <if dragons, and a court foi owls.”-— Isaiah, 
xxxiv. 11, 13. 

“And Edom sb.'ill be a desolation ; every one, that goeth by it, 
shall be nstonishod, .and sliall hiss at the plagues thereof.”— Jere- 
miah, xlix. 17.- 

“ And tlie house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joscjdi 
a flame, .and the house of Esau for stubble, and they shall kindle 
in them, and <lcvoiir tliein, and there shall not be any remaining of 
the house of Esau.” — Obadiah, 13. 

NO. XVI. — nilGALIA. 

Tiii8 was a town of Arcadia, called after Pliigalus. 
Bacchus and Diana had each a temple there, and the 
})uhlic ])laecs were adorned with the statues of illu% 
trioiis natives. “ la the forum,” says Anaeliarsis, 

is a statue which might .serve for the history of 
the arts. The feet are almost joinetl, and the 
pendant hands are fastened close to the sides and 
thighs; for in this manner wxtc statues formerly 
sculptured in Greece, and thus they are still in 

* Diodorus; Stmbo ; Pliny; Vincent ; Volimy ; Seetzeii; Burck- 
hiirdt ; Irby and Mangles ; Labordc ; Ch.ambers ; Knight, 
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Egypt. It was erected for the athlete Arrhacion, 
who gained one of the ])rizes in the 5l2nd, 53rd, 
and 54th Olympiads. Wc may hence conclude 
tliat, two centuries before our tiim?, many statuaries 
still servilely followed the Egyptian taste.” 

This town was situated on a high and craggy 
rock, near JMegalopolis. Being the key, as it were, 
of Arcadia, the Lacedemonians laid siege to it and 
took it 6.59 B. c. In order to rc^gain the city, the 
inhabitants consulted the oracle of Delphos, who 
directed them to select one hundred men from 
Orestasium to assist them. These brave ])ersons 
perislied; hut tljo Orestasians, in concert witli the 
IMiigalians, attacked their enemies and routed them. 
Tlie Phigalians afterwards erected a monument in 
honour of the one hundriul men who had fallen. 

There was one temple dedicated to Diana Coiiser- 
vatrix, in which was her statue, and another dedi- 
cated to A[)ollo the Deliverer. 

Chandler relates, that M. Joachim Bochor, an 
architect of Paris, was desirous of examinhig a build- 
ing near Caritena. lie was still remote from that 
place, when he ])erccived a ruin, two hours from 
Verrizza, which ]n’ev('nted him from going further. 
This ruin stands on an cmiiK'ncc, sheltered by lofty 
mountains. The tem]>le, it is suppostuj, was that of 
Apollo Epicurius, near l*higalia. Jt was of the 
Doric or<l(T, and had six columns in front. The 
number which ranged round the cella was thirty- 
('ig’ht. Two at the angles are fallen; the rest are 
entire, in good preservation, and supj)ort their ar- 
chitraves, Within them lies a confused heap. The 
stone inclines to grey, with reddish veins. To its 
beauty is added great precision in the w^orkmanshi]>. 
These remains had their effect, striking equally the 
mind and the eye of the beholder. 

The walls of Phigalia alone rcmaiil; they were 
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flanked with towers, both square and circular. One 
gate towards the east is yet covered by blocks, which 
ajiproacli (.-ach other like the underside of a stair- 
case. There has been a temple, of fliu) liincstonc, of 
the Doric order, on which is an inscription. 

Pausanias describes Phigalia as surrounded by 
iiKaiiitains, of wdiich one named was distant 

about forty stadia, or five miles. The tem})le of 
i\j)ollo stood on this, at a place called Dass;e. 

UndcT thc^ ruins of this t(‘mple, the Baron Von 
Stachelberg discovered, in 1812, some curious bas- 
reliefs, which an* now in tlu^ British Museum. 
They w^ere execuited in the time of PcTicIes, tlu^ 
temple having 'been built by Ictinus, tin; architect of 
the Parthenon. 

I’hese bas-reliefs, re])resenting tin; battle of the* 
Ckaitaurs and Lapitlue, and the combat b(.*twecii 
the (i reeks and Amazons, composed the friez(; in 
the interior of the cella, in the tc^mide of Apollo the 
1 >(;liverer. The* battle of the* Centaurs and La])ltha‘ is 
seul])ture(b on eleven slabs of marble; that of the 
(ireeks and Amazons occu])ies twelve. 

Besid(;s tli(;se there are other fragments from the 
same tcanple: — 1. A fragment of a Doric capital of 
one of the columns of the peristyle. 2. A fragnu nt 
of an Ionic tem])le of one of the columns of the 
cella. 3. Two fragments of the tiles, whicdi 
surmounted the pedinuaits, and formed the su])erior 
moulding. 4. Fragments of metopes, found in the 
porticos. 

The following observations lately a]^i)ean*d in the 
Times newspaper: — “ In the saloon of the British 
IVIuseum are the celebrated bas-reliefs, found at Mount 
Cobylus, near the ancient city of Phigalia, in Arcadia. 
They roi)resent tlu; battles of the Creeks and Amazons, 
and those of Theseus and the I^ajiitlue against the 
Centaurs. According to Pausanias, they vcerc the 
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work of Ictinus, a contemporary of riiidias. The 
oraiideiir of conception displayed in their composition, 
th(^ variety of attitude and action shown, is not 
surpassfid by those in the El^in saloon, thougli their 
execution may be inferior. The combat of the 
(Greeks and i\inazons occupies twelve slabs of marble, 
and that of tlie Centaurs eleven. Botli the liistory 
of the Amazons and the battle, Ihto represented, are 
obscure. Tlie origin of the name is derived from 
two words, ‘ Ama' or ‘ Ma,’ whii.h in all old lan- 
guage's signifies ^ mother — its nbicpiity is j)roof of 
its anti(|uity — and the ancient name of the sun, as 
found in the Tem]»le (»f Ilcjliopolis, in Egypt, is 
^ On,’ ^ Ton,* or ^Zoan;* but that any nation of 
Amazons, in the vulgar accejdation of tlu^ word, 
('ver existed, is more than ])robl(anatical. Faber 
says that those nations, Avho worshipped the female 
principh' of the world, such as the Iberians, the 
(,hmmorians, tln^ IMoot.-e, tin* Atalantians of Mauri- 
tania, and tlu' lonians, w(T(‘ Amazons, and a cele- 
brated invasion of Attica by them is •mentioned. 

are told tiiat bbimolpbus, an l^^gyptian, was the 
leadiT; and Paiisanias mentions an Attic victory or 
trophy, called an Amazonium, ercctc'd to tluar manes. 
According to A rrian, the Qiu'cn of the? Amazons, on 
the borders of the (^is]>ian 8ea, sent ambassa- 
dors with defiance to Alexander. In the time of 
l*oinpey, they were still sup])os(‘d to exist ; and 1 )ion 
C-assiiis says, that in the Mithridatic war buskins 
and boots were found by the Roman soldiers, 
undoubtedly Amazonian. Thi^ ’worshij) of the male 
and female deities in Gro(‘ce <%aused pc'aee between 
the sects, and the origin of their quarnl and tlna'r 
name was forgotten in Europe. In Asia the I'ersians 
and the Jews seem still to havci formed an exception. 
Cambyses, in his invasion, destroyed in Egypt every- 
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thing connected witl I the female worship; he overturn- 
ed the sphinxes, but he left the obelisks untouched. 
The scone of tlui 'combat, depicted on these ta- 
blets, is drawn with great force and spirit : some of 
the Amazons have long tunics, others short vestments, 
only reaching to the knee; one on horseback has 
trousers, and loose sleeves reaching to the wrist ; on 
the head of some is the Archaic helmet, and those 
without have the hair fastened in a knot on the top; 
they all but one wear boots, which reach to the 
knees; their robes are fastened with a zone; ISomc 
have two belts crossi^d between the breasts; their 
arms are swords, and the double-headed IScythian 
battle-axe, as also spears, bows, and arrows. None 
of these last are preserved, they beiug ])robably of 
bronze, as the holes remain, and added aftiTwayds, 
as was the custom with ancient sculpture; the shi(dds 
are small, and of the lunar form, ojxning at to]). 
The Athenian warriors have cloaks, or tunics, 
fasteiK'd round the neck, and tightened about the 
waist by alxdt; it reaches no lower than the knee ; 
the right arm is bare. Tu one grou]> a fuTce warrior 
has seiz('d a inount(’d Amazon by the hair; he is 
dragging he r from the horse, which is rearing. The 
action of the female figure is very fine: she firmly 
maintains her seat, till rtdieved by another ; who, 
with uplift('d axe and shield to ]>rotect her from the 
flying arrows, shall hav(? brjiincd her antagonist. 
The 18 th slab has five figures and two horses; in 
one the horse has fallen, and an Athenian warrior 
has his right hand fixed on the throat of tlie Amazon, 
while, with thi‘ other hand, he has gras])cd her foot, 
and drags her, who seems to have lost all recollection, 
from the horstu:. back. The j)osition of th(‘ centre 
figure is very fine: he is within the guard of the 
shield of the Amazon, and is striking a deadly blow 
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with his hand, in whicli lias a sword. In 

anotlicr group an Athenian lias falhai ; ho rests on 
his loft hand, and extends his 4*ight in supplieation 
to the fcnialo warriors who surround liiin, and is in 
the act of snrrendiTing, while behind him an Amazon 
is striking him witli her battle-axe. In tlie sculp- 
tures of the J^ajiitlue and Centaurs all the warriors, 
with the excejition of Thest'us, are armed with 
swords, who, as an imitator of Hercules, has a club. 
The sliiiilds arc large and circular; they have a 
broad border round the eircumfen'iice, and ri^semble 
those of the Ejihibi of Atluais. C)f the lu'lmots there 
are four kinds — one which fits the head closely, 
without either <!rest or vizor; anotlur with a cn.’st, 
and one with guards for the oars, and a fourth with 
a pointed vizor. In one of the seul])tiiros Theseus is 
seen attacking a Centanr; he has the head of the 
monster under his left arm, and with the right, whicli 
jirobahly held a club of bronze, as tlfl> bole remains, 
ho is destroying him. Jlo a])pears to have arrived 
just ill time to save llijipodomia, •whom the 
Centaur has disrobed, and who is clinging to the 
statue of Diana. From tlu^ tiara behind, and the 
lions skin, this figure is sn])j)Osed to bo I'lieseus; 
the (k ntaur is Fairytion; a female figure is also seen 
])leading on her beliall’, and, in the distance, a. ( » oddess 
is Iiast( ning in a ear drawn by stags to the* rescue ; 
tins probably is Diana, as the temple was dedicated 
to A])ollo.’" 

Tlie city of riiigalia is now become a mere village, 
known by the name of Paolitza 

NO. XVII. PLATA*: A. 

Tins city has long Ix'oii famous; for it was in a 
])laiii near to it that was fought the cek’biated battle 

oetwcHui th(^ Creeks and IVrsiansf. On the eveniim’ 

_ P 

* (MiaiiJlcr ; L’lii tlicicmy ; Kccs ; Brewster; tJtll. f Uullin, 
VOL. II, i\" 
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previous to tlie engagement, tlie Grecians held a 
council of war, in which it was resolved, that they 
sliould decamp from the place they w^ere in, and 
inarch to another more conveniently situated for 
water. Niglit being come on, and the officers en- 
deavouring at the head of tlieir corps to make more 
haste tliaii ordinary to the camp marked out for 
them, great confusion happened among the troops, 
some going one way and some another, witliout ob- 
serving any order or regularity in tlieir march. At 
last they halted near the little city of Platiea. 

On the first news of the Grecians being decamped, 
Mardonius dr(.*w his army into order of battle, and 
])ursued them with hideous shouting and bawling of 
his barbarian forces, wlio thouglit they were ad- 
vancing not so much in order of batth^, as to strip 
and jilunder a flying enemy; and their general lifce- 
wis(^, making himself sure of vic^tory, proudly in- 
sulted Artabazfts ; reproaching him with liis fearful 
and cowardly prudence, and with the false notion, he 
had conceived of the Lacedieinonians, who nevea* fled, 
as he prcjtended, before an enemy ; whereas liero was 
an instance of the contrary. Hut the gene ral found 
(piickly this was no false or ill-groundc^d notion. IIo 
ha})pencd to fall in with the l^aeeda'inonians, who 
were alone and s(^])arated from tlie body of the Gre- 
cian army, to the number of fifty thousand men, 
tog(‘ther with three thousand of the* Tt'geatae. The 
encounter was exceedingly fierce and resolute on both 
sides ; the men fought with the courage of lions, and 
the barbarians ptTcidved that they liad to do with 
soldiers, who determined to comjuer or die on 

thcj field. The Athenian troojis, to whom Pausanias 
siait tin officer, were already upon their march to their 
aid ; but the Greeks who liad taken part with the 
IkTsians, to the number of fifty thousand men, went 
out to meet them on their way, and hindered them 
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from proceeding any farther. Aristides, with his 
little body of men, bore up firmly against them, and 
withstood their attack, telling them how insignificant 
a superiority of numl)er.s is against true courage and 
l)ravery. 'J1ie battle being thus divided, and fought 
in two difieriait places, the S[>artaTis were the first 
who l)roke in upon the IVrsiaii forces, and put them 
in disordtT. Mardonius, their general, billing dead 
of a wound he had receiv(‘d in th(' engagement, all 
his army betook themselves to flight; and those 
(jlreeks, who were engaged against Aristides, did the 
sanni thing as soon as tluy understood the barbarians 
were defi'ati'd. ".riie latter ran away to their former 
camp which they had quitted, where they were 
sheltered and fortified with an inelosure of wood. 

The manner, in which the Lacedjcmouians treated 
the Plataians some tinn? afb r, is, also, not unworthy 
of remembrance. About the end of the camj)aign, 
which is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the IMa- 
ttcans,, lK‘ing in absolute want of ])rovisions, and 
unable to mak(‘ the least dtd'eiice, surrtaidtT(‘d, upon 
condition that tliey should not be punished till they 
had been tr ied and judg(Ml in form of justicte. Five 
commisdoners came for that jmrjiose fnmi Lacedie- 
nion ; and tliese, without charging them for any 
crimi;, barely asked them, AVhether they had done 
any service to thij Laeed.emouians and the allies in 
war c' 'j’he INatieans were much surprised as well as 
puzzl(Ml at this (|U(\stion, and wt're sensibh* that it 
had bei'ii sugg(‘st(Hl by the Thebans, tluar professed 
(Uicmies, who had vowaal their destruction, 'l^hey 
therefore put tin; J.acedu*munians in mind of the 
services, they had done to (.jJre(‘ce in general; both at 
the battle of Artemesium, and that of Plataai, and 
particularly in Jjacu'diemonia, at the time of the 
earthquake, which was followed by the revolt of 
their slaves. The only n'asou, they declared, of tlieii- 
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liavin^ joined the Athenians afterwards, was to 
defend tlieniselves from tln^ hostilities of the Thebans, 
against whom theyliad implored the assistance of 
tile Laceda*monians to no purpose : that if that "was 
imputed to them as a crime, which was only their 
misfortuiKi, it ought not how(‘ver (‘iitirely to obliterate 
the remembrance of their former services. Cast 
your eyes,” said they, “ on the monuments of your 
ancestors, which you see here, to whom W() annually 
pay all the honours, which can bo rendered to the 
manes of the dead. ^\)u thought fit to entrust their 
bodi(?s with us, as we witc eye-Avitness(‘s of their 
bravery ; and yet you will now give uj) their ashes to 
their murdcTcrs, in abandoning us to tlu^ Th(‘baiis, 
who fought against us at tlu* battle of Plata'a. Will 
you enslave a province wh(;re Creeee n'covered its 
liberty i Will you destroy tlu^ t(‘m])l('s of those gods 
to whom you owe the vi(*tory ? Will you abolish the 
memory of their foun<l(T.s, who contributi'd so greatly 
to your safety^ On this occasion, we may venture 
to say, ourMuterest is insi']>arablo from your glory ; 
and you cannot deliv(T up your aneb^nt friends and 
benefactors to th(^ unjust hatred oi“ the Thebans, 
without eternal infamy to yourselves.” 

One w ould coiielu<le, that tlic'se just n^moTistraiices 
would have made some* iin])re.-siou oil the J^aeialje- 
moiiians ; hut they biassed more by the auswxr 

the Tlubaiis made, and which was ('X])rc'ssed in the 
most hitter and haughty terms against the IMatieans, 
and, besides, they bad brought lh(‘ir iiistruetioiis from 
Laotdu'moii. Tliey stoinl, tbendbre, to tbe-ir first 
question, “ Wbetber tlui iMat;eans had done them 
any service during the war ? ' And making thi'in ])ass 
one aft('r another, as they severally answered !No,” 
each was immediati ly biitidiei’cil, and not one escaped. 
About two hundred waTc killed in this manner; and 
twenty-five Athenians, who wore among them, met 
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the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who were 
taken prisoners, were made slaves. The 'J'liohans 
afterwards peopled tlieir city wdtJi exiles from Me^ara 
and I Matiea ; hut, the y(‘ar after, they d(;molishe(l the 
latter entirely. It was in this manner th(^ Laeedu'rno- 
nians, in tlie hope's of rea])inp; oreat advantages from 
the Thehans, saei’lfieed tln^ Tlataains to their animo- 
sity, niiKity tlircc^ years aft(T their first alliance with 
tlie Ath(‘nians. 

Herodotus rc'lates, that ecaiotaphs, composed of heaps 
of eartli, weia^ raised near th(‘ town ; hut no vestige of 
these remain ; nor arc' there any traces of the sepul- 
chres of those who fell at Tlata'a. These are men- 
tioned hy Plutarch, who says, that at the anniversary 
of those who vvei'o kilh'd at Platcva, the Archon 
crossed the city to go to the se])ulchres, and drawing 
water from the fountain in a vase, washed the columns 
of the toinhs, and made libations of wine, oil, milk, 
and perfumes. 

llen^ was a t(Mn]de of Minerva, in which Polyg- 
notus executed a grouj> of the return •t)f Ulysses ; 
and a statues of the* goddc'ss of great size, of gilt w'ood; 
hut the face, hainls, and feet, were of ivory. Also a 
tcm])le of Diana, in which was a monument of 
l^ichidas, a citizen of Platrea, to comineinorate his 
having run from l*lata'a to l>el]>hos, and returned 
before sunset : he expired a fc'w minutes after. The 
distance' was thirty-seven leagues and a half. 

Mr. Dodwi'll says, he could find no certain 
traces of this temple, nor of one dedicated to Ceres, 
unh'ss sevc'ral heaps of large stonc's might re- 
garch'd as such. Neither could hi» find any remains 
of a stadium. He saw, however, a frieze of white 
marble, enriched with Tonic ornaments. 

JTr. Clarki; says, that the uppe r part of the pro- 
montory is covc’red with ruins ; amidst which be 
found some pieces of serpentine porphyry ; and the 
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peasants, he says, iii plon^liiiig the soil in the neigh- 
l 3 onrl)oo(l, find J;heir lahours frequently obstructed 
by large blocks of. ston(% and earth, filled with 
broken nMiiaiiis of terra cottas. Tlie ground-] dot 
and foundations of t(nnples are visible among the 
vcstig(‘s f)f the citadel, and remains of towers arc 
conspicuous upon the w'alls. 

The walls form a triangh' of about thn^^ thousand 
three hundred yards in com])ass. In some parts 
tluiy arc in a Ingh si:iti? of preservation, and (^x- 
trenudy inter(\sting ; since they were rebuilt in the 
reign of Alexander, after having betai destroyed by 
tlie iVrsians. They an* of regular masonry, eiglit 
feet ill thickness, and fortifi(‘d by towers, most of 
which are squares. 

The vi(^w from tln^ ruins is extremely interi'sting 
and beautiful. When we look towards Tliebes,’' 
says Mr. Dodwell, we behold the Aso])os, and the 
other small streams, winding through this memorable 
ydain, wdiiidi, towards tlu^ wa^st, is sc^paratc'd by alow 
range of hill^ from tlu* equally cel<*brat(‘d hi'ld of Liaie- 
tra ; while tin* distant vi(*w is terminated by tlu* two 
pointed summits of Helicon, and tin* snow-topped 
lieightsof j’arnassns.’' — ‘‘ What must this city have 
been, in all its ])rid(^ and glory !” exclaims l\lr. Wil- 
liams. ‘‘ The remains now a])pcar grey as twiliglit ; 
but without a charm of returning day. Time is mo- 
deling now, instea<l of art. Miles of ancient pottery 
and tiles, hardly allowing the blades of corn to grow 
among the ruins ; sbee])-tracks among the massive 
foujtitions ; asses loaded with brush -wood, from 
sbruos growi]]g in the courts of auennt ])alaces and 
temples ; shepherds with tlieir flocks, the bells of the 
goats beard 1‘roin among the rocks ; tombs and sar- 
(;o])liagi of ancient heroes, covenal with moss, some 
br()k(*n and some entire ; fragments, and ornanu’iits, 
* Dodwell. 
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and stones containing mutilated inscriptions ; — these* 
are the ohjects, which Plata?a now presents. But 
who, that stands tlierc, with ja recollection ot* its 
ancient glory, and having Parnassus full in view, can 
quit the spot without regret ? 


NO. XVllI. — l^ESTUM.t 

AVrcck of the niij^hty — relies of the dead — 

Wlu) may remove the veil o’er P.'i-^sTnM spread, 

Who pieree the clouds that rest upon your name, 

Or from oblivion’s eddies snatch your fame ? — 

Yet as she stands within your mould’iing walls, 

Fancy — the days of form er pride locals; 

And at her hidiiing — lo ! the Tyrrhene shore, 

♦Swanns witli its coimtlefs nniltitnde once more; 

And hrigliL pavilions rise ; — her niagie art 
Peoples tliy stK'ets, and throngs thy busy mart. 

In quiek sueees^ion her creative power 
Restores tlt(^ splendour of Plueuicia’s hour, 

Revives the S\hatite’a unhless'd repos<‘, 

'J’oss’d oil the foldings of tlie Picstum rose, 
liUeaiiia's lliraldiuu — Rome’s imju'rial sway, 

7 'lic Vandal’s triunijdi — and the robber’s prey. 

But truth beholds thee now, a dreary wa^tc ; 

Wliere solitude usurps the ivalnis of taste. 

AVlicre once tliy doubly blooming roses smiled. 

The nettle liols, and tl»e thorn runs wild; 

Pririu'val sileiu-c hr«M)ds upon thy plain, 

And ruin lu»hls her desolate domain ; 

Save where, hi massive pride, three temples stand 
(hdossal fragments of a inight\ land. 

Sepulchral nH)iiumeiits of f;mie, that tower 
111 ]iroud (lerision of barbarian ]*ower ; 

Thai still survive and inoek, with front sublime, 

Tlic spoiler’s veugeauce, and the strifes of time. 

Rogers. 

When the prcsidt’ut Dnpaty first Indichl l\*e.stum, 
he expressed his admiration in the following manner: 

* [Jerodotus; Kollin ; Barthelemi ; Rees; Brewster; Clarke; 
Dodwell ; AVilliains. 

•f By an accident this article is misplaced, which, it is hoped, tUo 
reader will be plAscd to excuse. 
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— “ No ; I am not at Ptestum, in a city of tlic Sy- 
Laritcs I Never did the Sybarites choose for their 
habitation so horrible a desert ; never did they 
build a city in the niidst of weeds, on a jiarched 
soil, on a spot wliere tljo little water to bo met witli 
is stagnant and dirty, l^ead me to one of those 
jnrroves of roses, which still bloom in tlie ])oetry of 
Virgil.* Sliow mo some batl is of alabaster ; some 
palaces of marble ; show me on all sides voluptuous- 
ness, and you will indeed make me believe 1 am at 
Pa'stum, It is true, nevertheless, that it was the 
Sybarites who built these three tcinjih's, in one of 
which I write this letter, seati‘d on the ruins of a 
pediment, wliieh has withstood the ravages of two 
thousand years. ITow strange ! Sybarites and works 
that have endured two thousand years ! How could 
Sybarites imagine and caxHtt so ])rodigious a number 
of columns of such vile materials, of such uncouth 
workmanshij), of so heavy a mass, and such a same- 
ness of form ? It is not the character of Grecian 
columns to ^ crush the c^arth ; they lightly mounted 
into the air ; thc*se, on the contrary, wc'igh ponder- 
ously on the ear th ; they fall, ddie Grecian columns 
had an elegant and sleinler shapc\ around whieli the 
eye c;ontinually glided ; these* have* a wide and clumsy 
form, around which it is imjiossible hir the eye to 
turn : our pencils and our graving -tools, which flatter 
(!veiy monument, havc^ cncic*avoured in vain to beau- 
tify them. 1 am ofthc^ ojiinion of those, who think 
that these temples were the earliest essays of the 
Grecian architectures, dnd not its master -])ieces. The 
Greeks, when they erected thc'sc pillars, werc^ search- 
ing for the column. Jt must bo adnntted, however, 
that, notwithstanding their rusticity, these; temples 
do possess beauties ; they present at Ic'ast simplicity, 
unity, and a whole, which constitute the first of 


* ** bituncjuc rosuria Pyebti,' 
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beauties : tl*e imagination may snpj>Iy almost all tlio 
otlicrs, blit it nt'vcr can supply these. It is impos- 
sible to visit those ])laces withoait oniotioii. I pro- 
ceed aiToss desert iic^lds, along a frightful road, far 
from all human traces, at the foot of riigg(‘d moun- 
tains, on shores where thtTi^ is nothing but the si'a; 
and suddenly 1 behold a temple, then a si'cond, then 
a third : 1 make my way through grass and weeds ; 
I mount on the socle of a coluinu, or on the ruins 
of a pediment: a cloud of ravens take their flight ; 
cows low in the bottom of a sanctuary ; the adder, 
basking betwi^en the column and the wivds, hisses 
and makes his eseap(‘; a young slu'pherd, however, 
carelessly leaning on an ancient rornic(‘, stands seriv 
nading wdth his rcM'dy piju^ the vast silence of this 
d(‘s(Tt.” 8iich was tlu^ language of Diipaty, wdieii 
h(^ eutiired these celebrati d ruins ; nor was his im- 
thusiasm in any Avay misjilaced. 

P.-estum was a town of Jmeauia, called by tlu^ 
Greeks I’osidonia and Ncjitnuia, from its being si- 
tuated in tlH‘ bay. 1 1 was then called Siniii* Piestanus ; 
now the Gulf of >Salerno. 

( Ibscurity hangs not only over tlie origin, but 
over the general history of this city. The mere out- 
lines have be(‘n sketched, perha])s, with accuracy; 
but the details are, doubtless, obliterated for (‘Vi^r, 

111 scenery Piestuin yields not only to P>aiit‘, but to 
many other towns in the vicinity of Vesuvius ; yet, 
ill nobh^ and we1b])reserv(‘d monuments of autitpiity, 
it surpasses any city in Italy; the immortal capital 
alone exci'pti'd. 

Tlie origin of tbe (rity may be safely referred to 
remote antiquity ; but those are ])r()bably in the riglit, 
who would lix the pi'riod at which the existing tiTU- 
]iles were erected, as a little ]iost(Tior to the building 
of tbe Parthenon at Athens. Put even this calcula- 
tion leaves them the venerable age of twciity-two cen- 
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turios ; and so firm and strong arc tliey still, that, 
except in the case of extraordinary convulsions of 
nature, two thousand two hundred and many more 
yc^ars may ])ass ov(u* their mighty columns and ar- 
chitrave's, and they r<‘main, as they now are, — the 
ol)j(‘ct of tlie world’s admiration. 

Whatever age w(' may ascribe to the temples, 
(•(Ttain it is that the city cannot he less than two 
thousand five hundred y('a7*s old. 

Tt was founded hy a colony of the Dorians, who 
called it Posetan ; a Iduxuiician name for the God of 
the Sea, to whom it was dedicated. '^I’hose si'ttlers 
wore driven out hy the Sybarite's, who extended 
the name to J’osidouia. Tht‘ Sybarites w'(T(' (‘X])('lled 
by the laieanians; and thes(', in turn, w^ere ('xpelled 
by the Romans, who took ])ossession of it ( A.th 480). 
Prom this time tlu' poets alone an^ found to speak of 
it. It was, nevertludcss, tlu' first city of Southern 
Italy, that embraced tin* (diristian doctrine. In 
840, th<^ Saraec'us, having subdiu'd Sicily, surprised 
the city, and took possession. Tin* (pu'stion now 
arises, to whom was Ihesium iudebtc'd for its tem- 
ples ? To this it has been answi red, that, as the 
ruins seem to exhibit the ohlest spi'c.imens of (irei'k 
andjitecture now in existence', the ju'obability is, that 
they W('re en'cted by the I )<u iaiis. 

In beholding them,” says ]\rr. Faistace, “ and 
contc'inplating tlu'ir solidity, bordei iug upon heavi- 
ness, we are tem])ted to (tonsi<Ier them as an interme- 
diate link between the blgy])tiau and Grecian monu- 
ments; and the first attem])t to ))ass from the im- 
mense' masses of the foruu'r, to tlu* gratniful ])ro])or- 
tions of tlu' latte)*.” 

“On entering the walls,” says Air. Forsyth, “I 
felt the religion of the ]>laec. 1 stood as on sacred 
ground. 1 stood amazed at the long obscurity of its 
mighty ruins. They can be descried with a glass 
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from Salerno ; tliclngli road of (-alabria commands a 
distant view ; tlic city of (^apaccio looks down upon 
them, and a few wretches have. always lived on the 
«pf)t ; yet they remain unnoticed by the best Neapo- 
litan antiquaries.” 

'riie FIRST tom j)le* that presents itself, to the traveller 
from Naples, is the smallest. It consists of six ])il- 
lars at each end, and thirteen on eacdi sid(‘. The 
eella occupii*d more than on(;-third of the length, and 
bad a portico of two rows of columns, the shafts 
and capitals of which, now overgrown with grass and 
weeds, encumber the pavement, and almost fill the 
area of the tenn)le : — 

The serpen and the slic-wolf 

Suekles lier yoiinuf. 

'’riic columns of this tem]>le are thick in proportion 
to th<‘ir elevation, and much closer to each otluT than 
they are generally found to lui in (Inudv temples; “ and 
thiv^,” says ]\li'. Forsyth, ‘‘crowds them advanta- 
geously on the cy(\ enlargt's our idea of tin; s]>aee, 
and givt‘s a grand and heroic air to a njonument of 
very imxh'rate dimensions.” 

In the open spacci f betwt'en the first and second 
tem])les, were two othia’ large buildings, built of the 
same sf)rt of stone, and nearly of the same siz(‘. Their 
substruetiuns still remain, eneumben'd with fragments 
of the columns of th(' (‘utablatures ; and so ov(‘rgrown 
with bramljles, nettles, and weeds, as scarcely to 
admit a lu’iir ins])ection. 

The SE(M)Ni):t, or tlie Temjde of Nei*tfne, is not 
the largest, but by far the most massy and im])oslng 
of tin' three : it has six columns in front and'fourteen 
in length ; the angular column to the? west, with its 
capital, l^as been struck .and ])artially shivenMi by 
lightning. It once threatened to fall and ruin tlm 
symmetry of one of the most ]K'rf('et momimonts now 

* JCustacc. I' l!/iJ. .t -Viion. 
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ill exiritoiicc, l>nt it lias Ik'imi secured by iron cram])S. 
An inner jioristyb' of much smaller columns rises in 
the (;ella, in two stories, with only an architrave, 
wliicb has iiiMtlicr frieze nor cornice hetwet'n the 
columns, wliicli tlnis almost seem staiuliiiLf, the one 
on the capital of the otlun* — a defect in architecture, 
which is, however, justified by Yitruvius and the 
('xainple of the l^artlienon. The lii;ht ])illars of tins 
iiitia-ior jieristyle, of which some have fallini, rise a 
few feet above the exterior cornice and the inassy 
columns of the tein])le. Whetber you gaze at this 
woiub'rful edilico from without or from within, as 
you stand on the floor of tlu* cella, which is much 
(‘UcumbcTed witli lu'aps of fallen stones and rubbish, 
the efh'ct is awfully grand. The uttiT solitude, and 
the sil“iice, luiver brolvcn sav(‘ by the flight and 
screams of the crows ami birds of ]>roy, which your 
approach may scare from th(‘ cornices and architraves, 
Avhere they roost in great numbers, add to the 
soh'um impression, ])ro<hu*ed by those firm-set and 
etiTnal-lo( )V ing c( »1 unms. 

Th(‘ TiiTun edifice is tin* largest Jt has nine pillars 
at the end and eighteen on the si<les. Its sizi* is not 
its only distinction ; a. row of ])illars, extending from 
the middle jiilhir at oju^ end to the middle -jiillar on 
tlie other, «livides it into lajual jiarts, and it is coii- 
s!d{‘ri‘d that though it is now called a temjile, it 
was not one originally. Sniu^ imagine it to have 
been a Curia, othcjs a Ibisiliea, and others an 
Exchange. 

’Jdiese relics stand on the edgi* of Ji v^ast and deso- 
lat(‘ plain *f*, that extends from tlu^ neighbourhood of 
Salerno nearly to the confiiu's of C-alabria. The ap- 
jiroach to tluan is exceedingly im]m’ssive. J<\)r miles 
scarcely a liuman habitation is seen, or any living 
creature, save herds of buffaloes. And when you 

* Kustacc. t Anon. 
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are within tlic lines of the ancient walls of the town 
— of the once o])ulent anil magnificent l*iestuni — 
only a miserable little taverna,. or house of enter- 
tainment, a barn, and a mean modern edifiei', belong- 
ing to the nominal blshoj) of the jdaee, and nearly 
always nninliabited, meet your iwe. Ihit there the 
three ancient edifices rise bidbn? you in the most im- 
posing and sublime manner — they can hardly be 
callial ruins, they have still such a cliaracter of firm- 
ness and eiitii’eness. Their columns seem to bo 
rooted in the I'arth, or to have grown from it ! 

^‘Accustomed as we were'"' to the ancient and 
modern magnificc'nce of Rome,"' says Stuart, “ in 
regai’(l to the Rarlhenon, and, by what we had h(‘ard 
and read, impressed wdth an advantageous opinion 
of what we were to see, W'li found the imagi^ our 
fancy had ])rccoU(;eivcd greatly inferior to the real 
ohjoet.” Y(‘t Whehr, who u])on sueh a suliji'ct 
cannot he considered as of eijual authority with 
Stuart, says of tlie monuments of anti(]nity yet re- 
maining at Athens, — “■ I dari^ jirefer thimw ht'fore any 
place ill the world, J{<nne (WCt'jtlrd." “ If,"’ 

coiitimu‘S i)r. Cdarke, “ then* bii u})on earth any 
buildings, wdiieh may be fairly brought into a com- 
parison with the J*artheni)n, they are tlu^ tcmjiles of 
Ikestum in Liicaaiia. Rut even these can only hi; so 
with ndereiiee to their superior antiquity, to tlieir 
severe simplicity, and to the jxTfeetlou of design 
visihli^ in tliiMr struefure. In graceful pnqiortion, in 
magnilieenee, in costliness of materials, in s])]endid 
decoration, au<l in every thing that may denote the 
highest degree of i^^provemeut to ^Yhieh tlie Doric 
style of architeetiire ever attaiiieil, they are vastly 
inferior.” This is, at least, that autlior’s opinion. 
Lusieri, liowever, entertained diHerent sentiments. 
Lusieri had resided ;it Ra‘stum ; and had dcdicateil 
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to those buildings a degree of study which, added to 
his knowledge of the arts, well qualified him to 
decide upon a question as to the relative merits of 
the Athenian and Posidonian specimens of Grecian 
architecture. Ilis opinion is very remarkable. lie 
considered the temples at Ptestum as exam])les of a 
pure style, or, as he tta-med it, of a lufu'e correct and 
classical taste. In these buildings,” said h(\ “ tlio 
Doric order attained a pre-emiiuaice beyond which it 
never passed ; not a stone has been there placed 
without some evident and im])ortant design ; every 
part of the structure l)es}>eaks its own essential 
utility 

(kin there be any doubt,^^ says IMr. Williams, 
‘‘that in the temple of Neptune at Paestum, the 
very forms have sometliing wdthiu themsilvi’s, cal- 
culated to fill the mind with the impression whieh 
belongs to the sublinui ; wdiilst, in the temple of 
^riieseus (at Athens), the simjde pn^scTvation of its 
form b{‘s])('aks that species of admiration, that ])eculiar 
feeling, wlrch beauty is itahailabul to draw forth ? 
It re(]uired not age to constitute tlu? one sublime, or 
the othiT beautiful. I ii truth, their res])ective charac- 
ters must 'have been much more d»‘t‘j)ly impressed 
uj)on them in their most perfect state, than in the 
mutilated form in which they now stand ; surrounded 
by the adventitious attributes with which antiquity 
invests eviTy monument of human art.” 

♦ 'riic Doric order may bo thus tlclinod ; — a coin tun without, a 
base, tcriniualod by a ca]»ital, consislinfr of a square abacus, with 
an ovolo Ki)(l annulets. An entablature, cousistiui^ of tbe parts, — 
architrave, fiieze, and coruiee ; tbe arcbit|^\c plain, tbe frie/o onia- 
nicnttul with triglypbs SMuinetrieally disposed, and acoiiiieo with 
inutiiles. These are snUiciont to constitute a definition ; and are, 
I believe, all that can he asserted without t'.\cei)ti(»n ; hut some 
others may he adiled as necessary to the beauty and perfection of 
the (Jider ; and which, though not universal, are, however, general 
aiuong tlic examples of antiquity. — Aikin, on tlie Doric order. 
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Several medals'^ have been foniul at Pajstuin ; but 
they denote a deocneracy from Grecian skill and 
elegance, being more clumsily designed and executed 
^tiian moat coins of Magna (ira'cia. 

The private habitationsf were unable to resist the 
dilai)idations of so many ages ; but tlie town wall is 
almost entire, and incloses an Jirc'a of three miles in 
circumfereiu^e. In many ])lac(*s it is of the original 
height, and built with oblong stones, dug out of the 
adjacent fields. TIujy are a red tavertino, formed 
by a sediment of sulphureous water, of which a 
strong stream washes the foot of the walls. It comes 
from the mountains, and, s])reading itself over a flat, 
forms ])ools, where buffaloes are in summer conti- 
nually wallowing up to their noses. 

These walls are built of lingo polyhedric stonesj, 
which afford some idija of what has been latcdy 
thought the Cyclopean construction. Their mate- 
rials, howevcT, are a grey stone, without any mix- 
tun^ of the marble, granite, and lava, which are held 
essential to tkeir construction. They are five, at 
least §, and, in some ])la(!es, twelves feet high. They 
are formed of solid blocks of stoiu', with towers at 
intervals ; the archway of one gate only, however, 
stands entire. Considering the materials and the 
extent of this ramjiart, which iiu^loses a space of 
nearly four miles round, with tlu^ many towaTs that 
rose at intervals, and its (*h‘vation of more than forty 
feet, it must be actknowhidgi'd that it was, on the 
whole, a w'ork not only of great strength, but of 
nreat ma^nifi ecnci?. 

c? o ^ 

The material, of which they are huilt, is the same 
throughout each of the tcmjiles and common to all. 
It is an exceedingly hard, hut porous and brittle 
stone, of a sober hrovvnish-grey colour. It is a 

^ § Jiliistucc. 


* SwinbuiiK*. ® y Ibid. 
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curious fact, that not only the ignorant people on the 
spot, but Neapolitan antiquaries also, wonder whence 
the ancients brought these masses of curious stone : 
and yet few things are more certain, than that they 
found them on the spot. 

The stone of these edifices* was probably formed at 
Pa^stum itself, by the brackish water of the Salso 
acting on vegetable earth, roots, and plants ; for you 
can distinguish their petrified tubes in every column : 
— and Mr. Macfarlane, who passed a considerable 
time on the spot, adds, “ The brackish water of the 
river Salso that runs by the wall of the town, and in 
different branches across the plain, has so strong a 
petrifying virtue that you can almost follow the 
operation with the (‘ye. The waters of the neighbour- 
ing S(ilG (a considerable river — the ancient Silarus) 
have in all ages been remarkable for the same quality. 
In many places where the soil had been removed, w(^ 
perceived strata of stone similar to the stones which 
compose the temples ; and 1 could almost venture to 
say that the substratum of all the plain, from the 
Sole to Acropoli, is of the like substance. Curious 
petrifactions of leaves, pieces of wood, insects, and 
(jther vegetable and animal matters, are observed in 
the materials of columns, walls, &c." 

Taking these wonderful objects into viewt, their 
immemorial anti(]uity, their astonishing preservation, 
their grandeur, or rather grandiosity, their bold 
columnar elevation, at once massive and open, their 
severe simplicity of design, that simplicity in which 
^art gradually begins, and to which, after a thousand 
revolutions of ornament, it again returns, taking, says 
Mr. Forsyth, all into one view, I do not hesitate to 
call these the most impressive mtaiumcnts I ever be- 
held on earth.'' 


* Forsyth. 


t Ibid. 
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Within* those walls, that once encircled a populous 
and splendid city, now rise one cottage, two farm- 
liouses, a villa, and a church. The remaining space 
Jh covered with thick, matted grass, overgrown with 
brambles, spreading over the ruins, or buried under 
yellow, undulating corn ; a few rose-bushes flourish 
neglected here and there, and still blossom twice a 
year ; — in May and December. They are remark- 
able for their fragrance. Amid these objects and 
scenes, rural and ordinary, rise the three temples, 
like the mausoleums of the ruined city, dark, silent, 
and majestict. 

** Majestic fanes nf deities unknown ! 

Ages have roll’d since here ye stood — alone ; — 

Since your walls echoed to the sacred choir, 

Or bluAcd your altars sacrificial fire. 

And now — the wauderiiig classic pilgrim secs 
The wild bird nestling iu the sculptured frieze ; 

Each fluted shaft by desert weeds embraced, 

Triglyphs, obscured entablatures defaced ; 

Sees ill-timed verdure clothe each awful pile. 

While Nature lends her melancholy smile ; 

And misplaced garniture of flowers that shed • 

Their sweets, us it in inockory of the dead.” — R ogers. 

NO. XIX. POMPEII. 

Tins city is said to have been built by Hercules; 
and so called, because the hero there exhibited a long 
}>rocession (Pompa) of the captives, he had taken in 
Spain, and the head of Geryon, which he had 
obtained by conquest. 

The Oseaiis, Cumacans, Etruscans, and Sainnitcs, 
seem to have been successive possessors of the district 
in which the city stood. 

Although evidently of Grecian origin, nothing cer- 
tain is known of its early history. With many other 
• Eustace. 

Dupaty ; Stuart; Swinburne; Eustace; Clarke; Forsyth; 
Williams; Chambers; Knight; Parker; Rees ; Brewster. 
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cities, it underwent various reverses during the Punic 
and Social wars of the Romans. It was besieged by 
Sylla ; and, about the, age of Augustus, became a 
colony ; when its history merges in the more impor- 
tant annals of the Roman Empire. 

l^ompeii shared the fate of Herculaneum*. 

In the month of February, A.T). 63, the Pompeians 
were surprised by an cartlnjuake and eruption, which 
caused considerable damage. As soon, however, as tlK‘ 
inhabitants had recovered their consternation, they 
began to clear away the ruins, and to rci)air the 
damage sustained by the edifices. 

After an interval of sixtcxai years, during which 
period several shocks were expc^rienced, on the night of 
the 29th of August, A.D. 79, a volume of smoke 
and Jishcs issued from the mouth of tlui crater of 
Vesuvius with a tremendous ex])losion. After rising 
to a certain height, it extended itself like a lofty pine ; 
and, assuming a variety of colours, fell and covered 
the surrounding country with desolation and dismay. 

The yihabitants, terrified by rcp(;ated sliocks, and 
breathing an atmosphere no longer fit to su})])ort lifc^, 
sought refuge in flight ; but were suffocated by the 
ashes, oppressed by flames of fiixj, or overwlielmcd by 
the falling edifices. In this awful time, IMiny the 
Elder lost his life. 

Pompeii, notwithstanding this, once more rose from 
its ashes ; but was again overwhelmed in A.l). 471 1. 

It would b(; difficult to decide upon the relative 
magnitude of Pompeii and ITcrc\ilaneum : yet, from 
the lead it takes in ancient authors, the former must, 
in all probability, have been the most })()pu]ous. Its 
walls were once washed by the waves : but the scii 
has since retired to some distance. The chief ajv 
proach from Rome to Pompeii was through Naples 

* Seo Herculaneum, vol. i. p. 335. 


t Ibul. 
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and Herculaneum, along a branch of the Appiaii 
way*. 

As you walk round the city walls t, and see how the 
^volcanic matter is piled upon it in one heap, it looks as 
though tlie hand of man had purposely buried it, 
by carrying and throwing over it the volcanic mat- 
ter. This matter docs not spread in any direction 
beyond the town, ovct the lino plain which gently 
declines tow'ards the hay of Naples. The volcanic 
eruption was so confined in its course or its hxll, as 

♦ It is woll known tluit tlie Romans consli iicted witJi great solidity, 
and maintidned witli constant care, roads diverging from tlic capital 
to the cxtrcinities of the empire. The good condition of these was 
thought to he of such importance, that the charge was only entrusted 
to persons of the highest dignity, and Augustus himself assumed the 
care of those in the neighbourhood of Home. The expense of their 
construction was enormous, hut tlicy were built to last for ever, niul 
to this day remain entire and level, in many parts of the world, where 
they have not been exposed to destructive violence. They usually 
were raised some height above the ground which they traversed, and 
proceeded in as straight a line as possible, running over hill and val- 
ley with a sovereign contempt for all the principles of enginoeving. 
They consisted of three distinct layersof materials ; the lowest, stones 
mixed with eeincnt, ( sfatiimen ); the middle, gravel or snjall stones, 
{rudern), to prepare a level and unyielding surface to receive liic 
upper and most important structure, which consisted of large masses 
accurately iitted togctlier. It is euiimis to observe that, after many 
agesof imperfect paving, we have returned to the same plan. The new' 
pavement of Cheaj)sidc and Ifolhorn is based in the same way upon 
broken granite, instead of loose earth whicli is constantly working 
through the interstices, and vitiating the solid bearing which the 
stones should possess. A further security against its working into 
holes is given hy dressing each stone accurately to the same breadth, 
.and into the form of a wadge, like the vonssoirs of an arch, so that 
each tier of stones spans the street like a bridge. This is an im- 
provement on the Roman system : they depended for the solidity 
of their construction on the si/x* of their blocks, which were irre- 
gularly shaped, although carefully and hrnily fitted. These roads, 
especially in the neighbourhood of cities, had, on both sides, raised 
footways {jnnrgines)^ protected by curb-stones, which defined the 
extent of tlie central part (^agger) for crarriages. The latter waa 
birrcllcd, that no water might lie upon it. 

-j- Knight, 

N 2 
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to bury Pomp(iii, anti only Pompeii : — for the showers 
of fishes and piimic#-stone, which descended in the 
immediate neighbourhood, certainly made but a slight 
difForenco in the elevation of the plain. When a 
town has been buried by lava, like Herculaneum, the 
process is easily traced. You can follow the black, 
hardened lava from the cone of the mountain to the 
sea, whose watiTS it invaded for “ many a rood 
and those who have seen the lava in its liquid 
state, when it flows on like a river of molten 
iron, can conceive at once how it would bury 
every thing it found in its way. There is often a 
confusion of ideas, among those who have not had 
the advantage of visiting thesci interesting places, as 
to the matter which covers Pompeii and llercula- 
noum. They fancy they were both buried by Lava. 
Herculaneum was so, and the work of excavating 
then; was like digging in a quarry of very hard 
stone. The descent into the places, cl(‘ared, is like 
the descent into a quarry or mine, and you are always 
under ground, lighted by torches. But I^ompeii'^ 
was covered by loose mud, pumice-stone, and ashes ; 
over which, in the course of centuries, tlujre collected 
vegetable soil. Beneath this shallow soil, the whole 
is very crumbly and easy to dig, — in few spots more 
difficult than one of our common gravel-pits. Tlie 
matter excavated is carried ofi' in carts, and thrown 
outside the town ; and at times when the labour is car - 
ried on with activity, as cart after cart withdraws with 
the earth that covered them, you see houses entire, 
except their roofs, wliich have nearly all fallen in, 
make their appearance ; and, by degrees, a whole 
street opens to the sunshine or tlie shower, just like 
the streets of any inhabited neighbouring town. It 
is curious to observe, as the volcanic matter is re- 
moved, that the houses are built ])rincipally of lava, 
the more ancient product of the si-me Vesuvius, 
K night. 
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whose latter result buried and concealed Pompeii for 
so many ai^es. 

It is certainly surprising*, that this most interest- 
ing city should have remained undiscovered till so 
late a period, and that antiquaries and learned men 
should have so long and materially erred about its 
situation. In many jdaccs, masses of ruins, portions 
of th(^ buried theatres, templ(*s, and house s, were not 
two feet below the surface of the soil. I'lie countr}^ 
people were continually digging up pieces of worked 
marble, and other antique oi>jects. In several s])ot.s 
they had even laid open the outer walls of the town ; 
and yet nu*n did not find out what it was that the 
peculiar isolated mound of cinders and aslies, cartli 
and pumice-stone, eovcTcd. There is another circum- 
stance which increases the wonder of Pompeii l)eing 
so long concealed. A subtcTraiu'an canal, cut from 
the river Sarno, traverse's the city, and is seen darkly 
and silently gliding under the temj)le of Isis. '3'iiis 
is said to liav(? been cut towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, to supply tluj contiguous town of 
Torre dell’ Annuiiziata with fresh w ater ; it probably 
ran anciently in the same channel ; but cutting it, or 
clearing it, workmc'U must have crossc'd under Pompeii 
from one side to the other. 

In a work, so limited in extiait as this, it is utt(*rly 
impossible to give any thing like a representation of 
the various obj(*cts to be seen in the excetidingly 
curious ruins of this city. We can, therefore, only 
give a general outline, and nder the rc'adcr to the 
very beautiful illustrations, published by 8ir William 
Gell, in 1817 and 1819 ; and more esp(^cially to those 
published by the same accomplished antiquary in 
1832. Never was tliere any thing equal, or in any 
way assimilating to them, in the W'Orld before! The 
former work contains all that was excavated up to 
those years ; the latter the topography, edifices, and 
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ornaments of Pompeii, the result of excavation since 

1819. 

“ Pompeii,’" writes Mr. Taylor to M. Cli. Nodier, 
has passed near twenty centuries in tin? bowels of 
tlic earth ; nations have trodden above its site, while 
its monuments still remained standing, and all their 
ornaments untouched. A cotemporary of Augustus, 
could he return hither, might say, ‘ I greet thee, 
O my country ! my dwelling is the only spot upon 
the earth wdiich has preservecl its form ; an immunity 
extending even to the smallest objects of my affec- 
tion. Here is -my couch; there are my favourite 
authors. My paintings, also, are still fresh, as when 
tlic ingenious artist s])read them over my walls. 
Come, let us traverse the town; let us visit the theatre; 
X recognise tli(^ spot where 1 joined, for the first time, 
in the plaudits given to the fine scenes of Terence 
and Euripides. Uome is but one vast museum ; — 
I^omj)cii is a lic'mg anllquhg.* ” 

The houses of l^ompeii are u])OU a small scale ; 
gonenilly of one, sometimes of two stories. The 
j)rincipal apartments are always behind, inclosing a 
court, with a portico round it, and a marble (astern 
in the middle. The pavements are all mosaic, and 
tlic walls are stained with agreeable colours ; the de- 
corations are basso-relkwos in stucco, and paintings 
in medallion. Marble seems to have been common. 

On both sides of the street the houses stand quite 
in contact with each other, as in modern times. 
They are nearly of the same height and dimensions, 
being similarly paved and painted. The houses, as 
we have before stated, are on a small scale. The 
principal apartments arc always behind, surrounding 
a court, with a small piazza about it, and having a 
cistern of marble in its centre. 

An edifice, supposed to be Sallust’s house, has an 
unusually showy appearance. The roilms are painted 
* Brewster. 
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with the figures of gods and goddesses, and the floors 
decorated witli marbles and mosaic pavements. 

The gates of the city, now .visible, are five in 
number. TJiose are known by the names of Ilercii- 
laneuin or Naples, Vt'suvins, Nola, Sarno, and 
Stabile The city was surrountlod with walls, the 
greater ^xiilion of w hich have also b(;en traced. Its 
greatest length is little more than half a mile, and its 
circuit nearly two mil<‘S. It occupied an area of 
about one hundred and sixty-one acres. The general 
figure of the city is something like that of an egg. 
Tiiero have been excavated about eighty houses, an 
imnicnsc imiuher of small shops, the public baths, 
tw^o thcatrcis, two liasilicae, eight templtjs, the prison, 
the amphitheatre, with other jmblic buildings of less 
note; and also fountains and tombs. The streets 
art^ paved wnth large irri^gular piei^es of lava, neatly 
dovetailed into each other. This pavement is rutted 
with the chariot wheels, sometimes to the depth of 
one inch and a half. In general, the streets arc so 
narrow, that they may bo crossed at oni^ stride; 
where they are of greater breadth, a stepping-stone 
was placed iii the middle for the convenience ?f foot 
passengers. On each side of the street thcio is a 
fbotpatii, the sides of wliich are provided with curbs, 
varying from one foot to eighteen inches liigh, to 
prevent the eiicroachinents of the chariots. 

It is well knowuf, that amongst the Romans 
bathing formed ])art of every day’s occupation. In 
the year 18:24, the baths of Pompeii were excavated. 
They arc admirably arranged, spacious, highly deco- 
rated, and su])crior to any thing of the kind in modern 
cities. They arc, fortunately, in good preservation, 
and throNV considerable light on what the ancients 
have written upon the subject. Various circum- 
stances prove, that the completion of the baths only 
a short while flreceded the destruction of the city. 

• Chambers. *1* Anoii. 
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• 

They occupy a considerable space, and arc divided 
into three separate apartments. One of these was set 
apart for the fire-places and the accommodation of 
the servants, and the other two were each occupied 
by a set of baths, one of which was appropriated to 
the men, and the other to the women. The apart- 
ments and passages are paved with white marble in 
mosaic, or alternate white and black squares. The 
chambers are ornamented with various devices, and 
liighly finished. Above one thousand lamps were 
discovered during the excavation. 

There have hcon two theatres excavated, a large 
and a small one ; both of which display the remains 
of considerable magnificence. They are constru(;ted 
after the usual ])lan of a Roman theatre. The 
theatre is formed upon the side of a hill, thcj corridor 
being the highest part, so that the audience, on 
entering, descended at once to their seats. There is 
space to contain about five thousand j)er 8 ()ns. This 
theatre appears to have been entirely covered with 
marble, although only a few fragments rennain. 

The smaller theatre nearly resembles the larger one 
in plan and dis})08ition of parts ; but there is this 
remarkable difference; — it appears from an inscription 
to have been ])crinanently roofed. It has been 
com])uted that it accommodated one thousand five 
hundred persons. 

The amjdiithcatn; of Pompeii does not differ in any 
particular from other Roman buildings of the same 
kind. Its form is oval; its length is four hundred 
and thirty feet ; and its greatest breadth three hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet. There were paintings in 
fresco— one, representing a tigress fighting with a 
wild boar; another, n stag chased by a lioness; 
another, a battle between a bull and a hear. There 
were other representations besides these ; hut the 
whole di 8 ai)poarcd upon exposure to the atmosphere*. 

♦ Cham bet's. 
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Adjoimtig to the theatre*, a building has been 
excavated, called, from the style of its architecture, 
the Greek temple ; otherwise, the temple of Hercules. 
The date of its erection some have supposed to be 
as far back as eight hundred years before the 
Christian era. It is in a very dilapidated state. 
Before the steps in front there is an inclosure, sup- 
posed to have b('cn a pen to contain victims for the 
sacrifice ; and by its side there are two altars. 

The temple of Isist is one of the most perfect 
cxami)les, now existing, of the parts and disposition 
of an ancient tem])le. The skeleton of a priest was 
found in one of the rooms. Near his remains lay an 
axe, from which it would appear, that he had de- 
layed his departure till the door vras closed up, and 
so attempted to break tlirough the vralls with his 
axe. Ho had alr(?ady forced his way through two ; 
but before ho could pass the third, was suffocated by 
the vapour. Within the sacred precincts, doubtless, 
lay a number of skeletons ; probably those of tho 
priests, who, niposing a vain confidence in their deity, 
would not desert her temple, until escape was hopeless. 
Several paintings of the j)ricsts of Isis, and the cere- 
monies of their worship, w ere found, together with a 
statue of the deity herself. 

One of the buildings, surrounding the forum, has 
received the appellation of the Pantheon, from there 
having been found in tho centre of its area an altar 
encircled with twelve pedestals ; on which, it has 
been supposed, stood tlic statues of the mythological 
deities. Tho area is one hundr(?d and twenty feet 
in length, by ninety in breadth. Numerous cells, 
attached to this building, have been found ; these, in 
all probability, were for the accommodation of priests. 
Near to this place were discovered statues of Nero 
and Mcssalina, and ninety-three brass coins. 

• ChauiTers. t Anon. 
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Adjoininpr to tli() Pantheon* is a building, supposed 
to liavc been a place for the meeting of the senate or 
town-eo\incil. lii tlie centre is an altar, and on eaeh 
side of this, in two large recesses, stand two pedestals, 
which most likely, supported efligies of the gods to 
whom the place was sacred. Near this is a small 
temple, elevated on a basement. On the altar there 
is an unlinished bas-relief, representing a sacrifice. 
In the cells attac^hed to tlie building were found a 
nunibcr of vessels in which wine was k(‘])t. 

Adjoining to this is a large building, which, from 
various inscri]>tions, appears to have been eriaited at 
the exjx'nse of aladynamiMl baimacjlua, for the bene- 
fit of the public. Amongst otluT relics found, was 
a statue of this lady, five fe(‘t four inches high. 

'iriie forum of Pom])eii+ is situat(ul at the north- 
east corner of the city, and is entered by a flight of 
steps, leading downwards through an arch in a brick 
wall, still partly covered Avith stucco. Upon (alter- 
ing, the spectator finds himself in a large area, sur- 
rounded by columns, the ruins of temples, triumphal 
arches, and ’other ])ublic erections. There arc, also, 
a number of pedestals for the s\i})port of statues. 

There is a subterranean Avine- vault J n(.*ar the city 
gates, which has been examined with great attention. 
It is very extensive^, and contains the* earthen ves- 
sels and bottles wherein the wine had been kept. 
They were arranged in the same precise order as 
previous to the awful eruption which desolated the 
city. The interior of this place much resembles 
cloisters, tho roof bciing arched with strong stones. 
It Avas in these vaults where the unhappy inhabitants 
sought refuge from the sudden and overwhelming 
shower of fire and ashes. 

After such an amazing lapse of time§, liquids have 
been found approaching to a fiuid state — an instance 
♦ Chambers. t Ibid, % Philip. * § Brewster. 
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of wliicli cannot be sufficiently admired, in a phial 
of oil, conceived to be that of olives. It is white, 
greasy to the touch, and einitsw the smell of runcid 
oil. An (earthen vase was found, in the cellars, con- 
taining wine, which now resembles a lump of porous 
dark violet-coloured glass, b^ggs, also, have been 
found, whoh; and empty. 

On the north side ’*' of the Pantheon, there runs a 
street, named the {Street of Dried Fj uits, from the 
quantity of fruits of various kinds, preserved in 
glass vases, which have been found. Scales, money, 
moulds for pastry and bread, were discovered in the 
shops, and a bronze statue of Kauie, small and well 
executed ; having bright bra(;el(!ts of gold upon the 
arms. In the entrance which condiu^ts from this 
street tothe Pantheon a box was found, containing 
a gold ring with an (uigraved stones in it ; also, forty- 
one silver, and one thousand and thirty-six brass, coins. 

On the walls arc representations of (hipid making 
bread. The mill stands in the centres of the picture, 
with an ass on each side; from which it has been in- 
ferred, that these animals wx're employed' in grinding 
corn. Besides thcj^e, there are in this building a 
great number of v vy beautiful ]>aintlngs. 

Three bakers’ shopst at least have been found, all 
in a tolerable stare of ju-eservation. The mills, the 
oven, the kneading-troughs, the vessels for contain- 
ing water, flour, and leaven, have all been discovered, 
and seem to leave nothing wanting to our knowledge. 
In some vessels the very flour remained, still capable 
of being id('ntified, though reduced almost to a cinder. 
One of these shops was attached to the house of 
Sallust ; the other to that t>f I'ansa. The third 
seems to have belonged to a sort of capitalist : for 
instead of renting a mere dependency in another 

* Allon. • t Parker. 
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man 9 house, he lived in a tolerably good house of 
his own, of which the bakery forms a part. 

Beneath the oven is an ash-pit. To the right is 
a large room, which is conjectured to be a stable. 
The jaw of an ass, and some other fragments of a 
skeleton, were found in it. There is a reservoir for 
water at the farther end, Avhich passes through the 
wall, and is common both to this room and the lu^xt, 
so tliat it could be filled without going into the 
stable. 

In another place* there is an oil-mill ; in a third, 
supposed to have been a prison, stocks w'cre found ; 
and in a fourth were ])ieces of armour, whence it 
has been called the CJuard-roorn. In this quarter of 
the city a bronze helmet was found, enriched with 
bas-reliefs, relating to the principal events of the cap- 
ture of Troy. Another helmpt found nqirestmts the 
Triumph of Rome ; greaves of bronze, highly orna- 
mented, also were found. 

Contiguous to the little theatre, the house of a 
sculptor has been cleared. There w^crc found sta- 
tues ; some lialf finished ; others just Ix^gim : witli 
blocks of marble, and all the tools required by the 
soul [ dor. 

The walls, in the interior of the buildings, are 
gencTally adorned with fresco paintings, the colours 
of which are in a state of perfect preservatic^n, and 
have all the freshness of recent finishing. The shells, 
also, which decorate sonm of the public fountains, 
have sustained no injury from the lapse of ages, or 
the volcanic products in which they were hiiricd. 

During the progress of excavation, t at Pompeii, 
a painting was found in the Casa Carolina, which 
scarcely held together to be copied, and fidl to pieces 
upon the first rain. It was of grotesque character, and 

^ Chambers. 'j Kh-iglit. 
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represented a pigmy paintcT, whose only covering was 
a tunic. He is at work upon the portrait of another 
pigmy, clotlicd in a manner to indicate a person 
of distinction. The artist is sitting opposite to 
his sitter, at an awful distance from the picture, 
wliich is placed under an easel, similar in construcr 
tion to ours. By the side of the artist stands his 
palette, which is a little table with four feet, and by 
it is a pot to wash his pencils in. lie therefore was 
working with gum, or some sort of water-colours : 
but he did not coniine himself to this branch of the 
arts ; for to the right we see his colour- grinder, who 
prepares, in a vessel placed over some hot coals, colours 
mix(;d with wax and oil. Two amateurs enter the 
studio, and appear to he conversing with respect to 
the pic^ture. On tin; noise occasiornul by their en- 
trance, Ofc scholar, seated in the distaiiee, turns round 
to look at them. It is difficult to explain the pre- 
sence of the bird in the painting- room. Hie picture 
is not comjilete : a sectoiid bird, and, at the opposite 
side, a child playing with a dog, had perished before 
Mazois (an artist who has preserved s’ome of the 
most valuable remains at Pompeii) copied it. This 
picture is very curious,* iiice it shows how few things, 
in the mechaiiic^al practice of painting, have changed 
during two thousand years. 

There is another ])icture* preserved at Pompeii, 
representing a female, employed in making a copy 
of a bearded Bacchus. 8he is dressed in a light 
gr(?on tunic, without sleeves, over which she wears 
a dark rcid mantle. Beside her is a box, such, as 
wc are told by Varro, as painters used, divided into 
compartments, into which she dips her brush. 

Among the rec-tmt discoveries at l^onipoiif, may 
also bo enumerated a bronze vase, encrusted with sil- 
ver, the size and form of which have been much 
* t Biewster. 
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admired, and a bronze statue of Apollo, of admirable 
workmanslnp. The deity is represented as sacrificing, 
'With his avenging awn, the family of Niobc ; and the 
beauty of its form, and the life of the figure, are so fine, 
that it is said to be the finest statue in the Bourbon 
Museum. ‘‘ As to the furniture,** says IVlr. Mathews, 
“ they illustrate Solomon’s apophthegm, that there is 
nothing new under the sun ; for there is much, that, 
with a little scouring, would scarcely appear old- 
fashioned at the present day.** 

It was a source of great amusonent,” says Mr. 
Blunt, to observer the doors of cafe-keepers, bar- 
bers, tailors, tradesmen, in short, of every description, 
surmounted by very tolerable pictures, indicating 
their respective occupations. Tlius, at a surgeon aiul 
apothecary’s, for instance, I have seen a series of 
paintings displaying a variety of cases, to which the 
doctor is applying his healing hand. In one he is 
extracting a tooth ; in anotlur a]>plying an emetic ; in 
a third bandaging an arm or a leg.” In 1819, seve- 
ral surgical instruments were discovered in the ruins of 
a house near the gate adjoining to the burial-ground'^. 

In a street, wliich cjonduc^s to the Forum, called 
the Street of Fortune, an immense number of 
utensils have been found. Amongst other articles, 
were vases, basins with handles, bells, elastic springs, 
hinges, buckles for harness, a lock, an inkstand, gold 
car-rings, a silvuT spoon, an oval caldron, a sauce- 
pan, a mould for pastry, and a weight of alabaster 
used in spinning, with its ivory axis remaining ; a 
number of lam})s, thrc’e ])oxes, in one of which were 
found several coins of Titus, Vespasian, Domitian, &c. 
Among the most curious things found, were seven 
glazed plates, packed in straw ; a pair of scales and 
steelyard were also discovered. 

Fishing-nctst, some of them quite entire, have been 
'•* Brewstor. t Cirambcrs. 
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found in great numbers in Herculaneum as well as in 
Pompeii. Linen, also, with the texture well defined. 
In the shop of a baker a loaf W4is found, still retain- 
ing its form, with the baker s name stamped upon it, 
and whicli, to satisfy the curiosity of modern profes- 
sors of the art, we shall give : it was “ Eleris J. 
Crani Riser.*' On the counter of an apothecary's 
shop was a box of pills ; and by the side of it, a 
small cylindrical roll, evidently ready for cutting up. 

Along the south -side of another building runs a 
broad street, whicdi, from various articles of jewellery 
being found there, is called the Street of the Silversmiths. 
On the walls of the shoj>s several inscriptions appear, 
one of which has been thus translated : ‘‘ The Scribe 
Issus beseeches Marcus Cerrinius Vatia, the jEdilc, to 
patronise him ; he is deserving.*’ 

Near .to the small theatre, a large angular inclo- 
sure has been excavated, which has been called the 
Provision Market by some, by others the Soldiers’ 
Quarters. It contains a number of small chambers, 
supposed to have b(H!n occupied by butchers, and 
vendors of meats, liquors, &c. In one of these was 
discovered utensils for the manufacture of soaj). 

If wc again fancy for a moment the fui'niture'“*,im- 
pleinents, and utensils, which would be brought to 
light in our own housc*s and shops, supposing them to 
be overwhelmed, and thus laid open some centuries 
hence, we might conjectures that many of the same 
descri])tioii must have belonged to those of a nation 
so civilised as the Romans ; but still it is pleasing to 
ascertain, from a testimony that cannot deceive us, 
the evidence of the relics* them) selves, that they had 
scales very little different from our own ; silver 
spoons, knives (but no forks), gridirons, spits, frying- 
pans, scissars, needles, instruments of surgery, sy- 
ringes, saws, and many more, all made of fine brass ; 

* * Blunt. 
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that they had hammers, and picks, and compasses, 
and iron crows, all of which were met with in a 
statuary's shop ; and that they had stamps which they 
used, as well for other purposes, as for impressing the 
name of its owner on bread before it was sent to the 
oven. Thus on a loaf, still preserved, is legible : 
^ili^o C, Glanii : — This is Cains Glanius' loaf. 

Many of their seals were preserved in this manner ; 
consisting of an oblong piece of metal, stamped with 
letters of the motto; instruments very similar to those 
used in England for marking linen. Thus possessed 
of types and of ink, how little were the Romans re- 
moved from the discovery of the art and advantages 
of printing ! 

At the end of one of the streets*, was discovered a 
skeleton of a Pompeian, who, apparently for the s«ake 
of sixty coins, a small plate, and a saucf^paii of silver, 
had remained in the house till the street was already 
half filled 'v^ith volcanic matter. From the situation 
in which he was found, he had a])parcntly been 
arrested in the act of escaping from the window. 
Two others "were also found in the same street. 

Only sixty skeletonst have been discovered in all ; 
it is, thendore, clear, that the greater part of the 
inhabitants had found time to escape. There were 
found ill the vault of a house in tlie suburbs, the 
skeletons of seventeen individuals, who a])pear to 
have sought refuge there from the showers of ashes 
which poured from the sky. There was also pre- 
served, in the same place J, a sketch of a woman, 
supposed to have been the mistress of the house, with 
an infant locked in her arms. Her form was imprinted 
upon the work, which formed her sepulchre ; but only 
the bones remained. To these a chain of gold was sus- 
pended ; and rings, with jewels, were upon her fingers. 
The remains of a soldier, also, were found in a niche, 

* GcU, *)’ ‘i*iiikci. '’J Ouambers. 
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where, in all probability, lie was performing the 
office of sentinel. His hand still grasped a lance, 
and the usual military accoutrements were also found 
there. 

In one of the baths*, as we have before stated, 
was found the skeleton of a female, whose arms and 
neck were covered with jewels. In addition to gold 
bracelets, was a necklace; the workmanship of which 
is marvellous. Our most skilful jewellers could make 
nothing more elegant, or of a bettcj taste. It has 
all the beautiful finish of the Moorish jewels of 
Granada, and of the same designs which are to be 
found in the dress(‘s of the Moorish women, and of 
the Jewesses of Tetuan, on the coast of Africa. 

It is generally supposed, that the destruction of 
this city was sudden and unexpected ; and it is even 
recorded, that the people were surprised and over- 
whelmed at once by the Volcanic storm, while in the 
theatre. (Dionys. of Hal.) But to this opinion 
many objections may be raised, amongst which this; 
that the number of sliSjletons in Pompeii does not 
amount to sixty ; and ten times this number would 
be inconsiderable, when compared with t|^o extent 
and population of the city. 

The most perfect and most curious object, how- 
ever, tliat has yet been discovered, is a villa at a little 
distance from the town. It consists of three courts ; 
in the third and largest is a pond, and in the centre 
a small temple. There arc numerous apartments of 
every description, paved in mosaic, coloured and 
adorned with various paintings on the walls ; all in 
a very beautiful style. This villa is supposed to have 
belonged to Cicero. 

The ruins of Pompeii,” says Mr. Eustace, pos- 
sess a secret power, that captivates and melts the 
soul ! In other times, and in other places, one single 
* Taylor, 
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tiditice, a temple, a theatre, a tomh, that had escaped 
the wreck of ages, would have enchanted us ; nay, an 
arch, the remnant of a wall, even one solitary co- 
lumn, was beheld with veneration ; but to discover 
a single ancient house, the abode of a Roman in his 
privacy, the scene of his domestic hours, w'as an 
object of fond, but hopeless longing. Here, not a 
temple, nor a theatre, nor a house, but a whole city 
rises before us, untouched, unaltered — the very same 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, when inhab- 
ited by Romans. We range tlirough the sanu‘ 
streets ; tread the very same pavement ; behold the 
same walls ; enter the same doors ; and repose in the 
same apcartmcnts. We are surrounded by the same 
objects ; and out of the same windows we contemplate 
the same scenery. In the midst of all this, not a voice 
is heard — not even the sound of a foot — to disturb 
the loneliness of the place, or to interrupt his reflec- 
tions. All around is silence ; not the silence of soli- 
tude and repose, but of death and devastation : — the 
silence of a great city without one single inhabitant : 

* Horror ubique animos, sinml ipsa silentia terrent.* 
Perl^ps the whole world docs not ('xliibit so awful 
a spectacle as Pompeii ; and when it was first disco- 
vered, when skeletons were found heaped together in 
the streets and houses, when all the utensils, and even 
the very bread, of the poor suffocated inhabitants, 
were discernible, what a speculation must this ill- 
fated city have furnished to a thinking mind ! To 
visit it even now, is absolutely to live with the ancient 
Romans ; and when we see houses, shoj)S, furniture, 
fountains', streets, carriages, and implements of hus- 
bandry, exactly similar to those of the present day, 
we arc apt to conclude, that customs and manners 
have undergone but little alteration for the last two 
thousand years.” 

‘ In walking through this city of the dead,” says 
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Chateaubriand, ‘‘ one idea has pursued me. As the 
labourers clear the different edifices, they remove 
whatever they discover, — household utensils, imple- 
inents of divers trades, pieces o*f furniture, statues, 
MSS., &c., all of which are promiscuously carried to 
the Portici Museum. In my opinion, people might have 
employed their time better. Why not liave left these 
things as they found them, and where they found 
them ? Instead of their removal, they should have 
preserved them on the spot ; — roofs, ceilings, floors, 
and windows, should have been carefully restored, in 
order to prevent the destruction of the walls and 
paintings. The ancient iuclosuro of the town should 
be rebuilt, tlic gates repaired, and a guard of soldiers 
stationed there, together with some individuals well 
versed in the arts. Would not this have been the 
most interesting museum in the world ? A Roman 
town preserved quite entire, as if its inhabitants had 
issued forth but a quarter of an hour before !” 

“ I am filled with astonishment,” says Dupaty, 
‘‘ in walking from house to. house, from temple to 
temple, from street to street, in a city* built two 
thousand years ago, inhabited by the Romans, dug 
out by a king of Naples, and in perfect preservation. 
I speak of Pompeii. 

‘‘ The inhabitants of this city Were asleep, when 
suddenly an impetuous wind arose, and, detaching a 
portion of the cinders which covered the summit of 
Vesuvius, hurried them in whirlwinds through the 
air over Pompeii, and iwithin a quarter of an hour 
entirely overwhelmed it, together with Herculaneum, 
Sorento, a multitude of towns and villages, thousands 
of men and women, and the elder Pliny. What a 
dreadful awakening for the inhabitants ? Imprudqnt 
men ! Why did you build Pompeii at the foot of 
Vesuvius, on its lava, and on its ashes? In fact, 
mankind resemble Ants, which, after an accident has 
o2 
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destroyed one of tlieir hillocks, set about repairing it 
the next moment. Pompeii was covered witlj ashes. 
The descendants of tliosc very men, who perished 
under tlioso aslics, planted vineyards, mulberry, fig, 
and poplar trees on them ; tlie roofs of this city were 
become fields and orchards. One day, while some 
^peasants were digging, the spado i^eiietrjited a little 
deeper tlian usual ; something was found to resist. 
It was a city. It was Pompeii. I entered several of 
the rooms, and found in one of them a mill, with 
which the soldiers ground their corn for bread ; in 
another an oil-mill, in which they cruslicd the olives. 
The first resembles our coffee-mills; the second is 
formed of two mill-stones, which were moved by tlie 
hand, in a vast mortar, round an iron centre. In 
another of these rooms I saw chains still fastened to 
the leg of a criminal ; in a second, heaps of human 
bones ; and in a third, a golden necklace. 

What is become of all the inhabitants ? We sec 
nobody in the shops 1 not a creature in the streets ! 
all the houses arc open 1 Let us begin by visiting the 
houses on the right. This is not a private house ; 
that prodigious number of chirurgical instruments 
prove this edifice must have had some relation to the 
art in which they are used. This was surely a school 
for surgery. These houses are very small ; they arc 
exceedingly ill contrived ; all the aj^artments are 
detached ; but then what neatness ! what elegance ! 
In each of them is an inner portico, a mosaic pave- 
ment, a square colonnade, ahd in the middle a cis- 
tern, to collect the water falling from the roof. In 
each of them are hot-baths, and stoves, and every- 
where paintings in fresco, in the best taste, and on 
the most pleasing grounds. Has Raffacle been hero 
to copy his arabesques ? 

‘‘ Let. us pass over to the other side of the street. 
These houses are three stories hig'h ; their foundation 
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is Oil the lava, which has formed here a sort of hill, 
on the declivity of which they are Imilt. From above, 
in the third story, the windows look into the street ; 
and from the first story, into a garden. 

‘‘ But wliat do I perceive in that chamber. They 
arc ten doatlfs-heiids. The unfortunate wretches 
saved themselves here, where they could not be saved. 
This is the head of a little child : its father and 
mother tlien are there ! Let us go up stairs again ; 
the heart feels not at ease here. Suppose we take a 
step into this temple, for a moment, since it is left 
o])on. What deity do 1 perceive in the bottom of 
tliat niciic ? It is tlic god of Silence, who makes a 
sign with liis finger, to command silence, and jioints 
to the goddess Isis, in the further recess of the 
met'drinui. 

In the front of the porch tliero are tlirce altars. 
Here the victims were slaughtered, and the blood, 
flowing aUng this gutter into the middle of that 
basin, fell from thence upon ^he head of the priests. 
This little (diambcr, near the altilt', wQi^ undoubtedly 
the sacristy. The priests purified themselveA’ intliifl 
bathing-place. 

“ Here are some inscriptions : ‘ Popidi ambleati, 
Cornelia celsa.’ This is a monument erected to the 
memory of those who have been benefactors to Isis ; 
that is to say, to her priests. 

“ I cannot be far from the country-house of Aufi- 
dius ; for there arc the gates of the city. Here is the 
tomb of the family of Diomedcs. Let us rest a mo- 
ment under these porticoes, where the philosophers 
used to sit. 

“ T am not mistaken. The country-house of 
Aufidius is charming ; the paintings in fresco are 
delicious. What an excellent effect have those blue 
grounds ! W i^i \|^hat propriety, and consequently 
with what taste, are the figures distributed in the 
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panels ! Flora herself has woven that garland. But 
who has painted this Venus? this Adonis? this 
youthful Narcissus, in that bath ? And here again, 
this charming Mercury? It is surely not a week 
sin^e they were painted. 

I like this portico round the garden ; and this 
square covered cellar round the portico. Do these 
amphorae contain the true Falcrnian ? How many 
consulates has this wine been kept ? 

“ But it is late. It was about this time the 
play began. Let us go to the covered theatre : it is 
shut. Let us go to the uncovered theatre ; that too 
is shut. 

‘‘ I know not how far I have succeeded in this 
attempt to give you an idea of Pompeii.” Ex- 
cellently*. 


NO. XX. ^ — RAMA. 

Rama is supposc^d to have been built^vith mate- 
rials, furnished by tho„ ruins of Lydda, three miles 
distant; and is the spot in which our titular saint, 
oV.'^ljffedlpge, is said to hjive suffered martyrdom; 
although, according to most authors, his remains 
repose in a magnificent temple at Lydda. 

Notwithstanding the present desolate condition of 
Rama, it was, when the army of the Crusaders 
arrived, a magnificent city, filled with wealth, and 
abundance of all the luxui-ies of the East, It was 
exceedingly populous, adorned with stately buildings, 
and well fortified with walls and towers. 

The Musselmans here reverence the tomb of 
Locman, the wise; also the sepulchres of seventy 
prophets, who are believed to have been buried here. 

♦ Pliny; Dupaty; Taylor; Knight; Chambers; Parker; 
Encyclop. Londinensis and Metropolitana, Rees’ and Britanniea ; 
Phillips; Chateaubriand; Eustace; Fonyth p Blunt; Stuart; 
Clarke Williams ; Cell, 
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Rama is situated about thirty miles from Jeru- 
salem, in the middle of an extensive and fertile plain, 
which is part of the great fi'eM 'o( Sharon. It 
makes,” says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ a considerxihle figure at 
a distance; but we found nothing within the place 
except traces of devastation and death. It cxliibited 
one scene of ruin: houses, fallen or deserted, appearc'd* 
on every side ; and instead of inhabitants, wc beheld 
only the skeletons or putrifying carcasses of horses 
and camels. A plague, or rather murrain, during 
the preceding year, had committed such ravages, 
that not only men, women, and children, but cattle 
of all kinds, and every thing that had life, became its 
victims. Few of the inhabitants of Europe can have 
been aware of the state of suffering, to which all the 
coast of Palestine and Syria was exposed. It 
followed, and in part accompanied, the dreadful 
ravages, c^ised by the march of the French army. 
From thqAccounts wo received, it seemed as if the 
exterm inatnig hand of Providence was exorcised in 
sweeping irom the earth evgi ^, ^raye of ancient 
existence.; ‘ In Rama'^ there was 
lamentation and weeping, and great mourning; 
Rachel weeping for her children, and could not l>c 
comforted, because they were not.* **t 

* Jeremiah xxxi. 15. *f Brewster; Clarke. 
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NO. XXI. ROME. 

To seek for Ro»iic,, .uin stranger, art thou come, 

And find’st n*/niark, within Rome’s walls, of Romc.^ 

See here the craggy walls, the towers dcficeJ, 

And piles that frighten more than once they pleased 
Sec the vast theatres, a shapeless load. 

And sights more tragic than they ever showM. 

This, this is Rome! Her haughty carcass spread 
ft till awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 

The subject world first took from her their fate ; 

And when she only stood nneonquer’d yet, 

Herself she last subdued, to make tke work complete. 

But ah ! so dear the fatal triumph cost, 

Tliat conquering Rome is in ilje conquer’d )ost. 

Yet rolling Tiber still maintains his stream, 

Swell M with the glories of the Roman name. 

Strange ])ower of fate! unshaheu moles must waste ; 

While things that ever move, for ever last. — Vn alj^. 

As the plan of tliis .work docs not admit of onr 
giving any thing like a history of the vtmoiis trialy 
and fortunes of Rome; wc must coufin^Durselvos, 
almost entirely, to a fyw i)articulars relativt; to its 
origin, sunjmit ‘giory and empire, its #Iccay, and 
uin. 

There is no iinquestionable narrative of facts, on 
whicli any writer can build tlie primitive history of this 
vast city and empire; hut in its place we have a mass 
of popular traditions and fabulous records. On the 
taking of Troy, iEneas, a prince of that city, quitted 
his native land, and after a long period, spent in 
encountering a variety of vicissitudes, he arrived on 
the coast of Italy, was received with hospitality by 
the King of Latium, whose name was Jjatinus, and 
afterwards obtained his throne, from the circumstance 
of having married his daughter. 

.dincas after this built the city of Laviniurn, and, 
tliirty years after, his son founded that of Alha Longa, 
which then became the capital ojj Lptium. Three 
hundred years after, Romulus founded Rome, 
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Though Livy has given a very circumstantial ac- 
count of the origin of this city, sufficient data have 
hecn afforded, since his history^ iUiS'Y^ritten, to justify 
our doubting many of his statcmeiits» The first au- 
thor in modern times, that led Euroj)e to these doubts, 
\v(is, we believe, J)r. Taylor; who, in a work written 
about sixty years ago, entitled Elements of Civil 
Law, has the following passage : — ‘‘ It was not pecu- 
liar to this ])eople, to have the dawn of their history 
wrap])cd up in fable and mythology, or set in with 
somc'thiiig that looked like marvellous and preter- 
natural. There is scarce a nation, that wc are ac- 
{jiiaiuted with, but has this foible in a greater or less- 
e]‘ degree, and almost pleads a right to be indulged 
ill it. “ Datur ha‘c venia antiipiitati, ut iniscendo 
humana divinis priinordia urbiiim aiigustiora faciat.*' 
(Liv. 1. Pr.n 3 f.) Indeed the Itomaiis themselves had 
some suspicion of their own history. They generally 
dated their periods not au u. c. but began tlieir {era 
from their consuls, by whom they always reckoned. 
The records of Home tvere burfti:^ the irruyition of 
tlie Cauls : they had nothing for it but 
fore that pi^riod. Xor was there an author extant of 
that age, or near it, at the time that Jdvy compiled 
his history. Diodes Peparethius (the father of 
Koman history, since Fabius Pictor, the first his- 
torian that Rome produced, and all his followers, 
copied him implicitly) was a writer of no v(Ty great 
credit. The birth and education of Romulus, is the 
exact counter-part of that of another founder of a 
great cmiiire ; and Romulus, 1 am satisfied, could 
not resemble more his brother Remus, than his brother 
Cyrus. The expedient of Tarquiifs conveying ad- 
vice to his son, by striking ofif the heads of flowers, 
is given with the minutest difftTence, by Aristotle to 
Periander of Corinth, and by ITerodotus to Thrasy- 
bulus. AYhicli similarity is verj' ill accounted for by 
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Camerariiis. This was one of those ambulatory 
stories wliich (Plutarch in his Greek and Roman 
Parallels will fiuiiiali us with many such) seem 
confined to no ^ one age, race, or country ; but have 
been ad<)})ted in their turn, at several periods of time, 
and by several very different people, and are perhaps, 
at least some of them, true of none. And, lastly, one 
would imagine, that the history of the seven kings, 
which has such an air of romance in it, was made on 
purpose for Florus to be ingenious upon in his recapi- 
tulation of the regal state of Rome.*' 

The truth of this subject we leave to abl(T hands ; 
proceeding at once to the manner in which the cerc- 
monu^s are recorded to have been adopted at the first 
laying down the foundations of the city. Romulus, 
having sent for some of the Tuscans, to instruct him 
in the ceremonies that ought to be observed in laying 
the foundations, and they having instructc^d' him 
according to his desire, his work began in the follow- 
ing manner : — First, he dug a trench, and threw 
into it the first-frvits of all things, either good by 
:'r>necessary by nature ; and every man taking 
a small turf of earth of the country from which he 
came, they all cast them in promiscuously together. 
Making their trench their centre, they described the 
city in a circle round it. Then the founder fitted to a 
plough a brazen plougli-sliare ; and yoking together 
a bull and a cow, drew a deep line or furrow round 
the bounds ; those that followed after, taking care 
that the clods fell inwards towards the city. They 
built the wall upon this line, which they called l^onicjc- 
rium, from pone moenia. Though the phrase of 
Pomoorium proferre be commonly used in authors, 
to signify the enlarging of the city, it is, nevertheless, 
certain that the city might be enlarged without that 
ceremony. F or Tacitus and Gellius declare no per- 
son to have had a right of extending the Pomccrium, 
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but such a one as had taken away some part of an 
enemy’s country in war ; wherebyj it is manifest, that 
several great men, who ncvci* obtained the honour, 
increased the buildings with considerable additions. 
It is remarkable that the same ceremony with which 
the foundations of their cities were first laid, they used, 
too, in destroying and rasing places taken from the 
enemy ; wliich we find was begun by the chief com- 
mander s turning up some of the w'alls with a plough. 

We do not, as we have before stated, propose to 
give even a slight history of this celebrated city. 
It is sufficient for our jmrpose to state, tluat it*was 
first gove^rned by kings, and then by consuls, up to 
the time when the Gauls took the city, under tlicir 
commander Bremius. This was the first calamity 
tliat Homo experienced at the hands of an enemy; 
and this occurred in the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth year after its foundation. 

The city of Veii had just surrendered to Camillus 
after a ten years' siege, when the Gauls made an 
irruption into Italy, and bad b(igun to besiege Clu- 
sium, a Tuscan city; at which time 'ai*’.!:'])utation 
arrived at Home with an entreaty from thc^ Glusians, 
that the Romans would interfere in their bch.alf, 
througlj the medium of ambassadors. This request 
was immediately complied with ; and thn^e of the 
Fabii, persons of the highest rank, were despatcluKl 
to the Gallic camp. The Gauls, out of respect to 
the name of Rome, received these ambassadors with 
all imaginable civility ; but they could not be induced 
to raise tlje siege. Upon this, the ambassadors going 
into the town, and encouraging the Clusians to a 
sally, one of them was seen personally engaged in 
the action. This, being c!ontrary to the generally 
received law of nations, was resented in so high a 
manner by th^ ei^my, that, breaking up from before 
Clusium, their whole army marched directly against 
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liouio. At about eleven miles from tlio city, they 
met witli the Roman army, commanded by the 
military tribunes ; *who, engaging without any order 
or discipline, received an entire defeat. Upon the 
arrival of this ill news at Iconic, the greatest part of 
the inhabitants immediately fled. Those that re- 
solved to stay, however, fortified themselves in the 
Capitol. The Gauls soon appeared at the city gates ; 
and, destroying all with fire and sword, carried on 
the siege of the Capitol with all imaginable fury. 
At last, resolving on a general assault, they were 
discovered by the cackling of geese ; and as many 
as had climbed the ramparts were driven down 
by Manlius ; when (\amillus, sotting upon them 
in the rear with twenty thousand men ho had got 
together about the country, gave them a total over- 
throw. 

The city, however, liad been set on fire by the 
barbarians, and so entirely demolished, that, upon 
the r(‘turn of the people, tliey resolved u]>on aban- 
doning the ruins, and socking a more eligible abode 
in the rcc^'iAly conquered city of Veil, a town filrcady 
built and well provided with all things. Hut this 
being opposed l>y Camillus, they set to work with 
such extraordinary diligence, that the vacant space 
of the old city was quickly covered with new build- 
ings, and the whole finished within the short space of 
one year. The Romans, however, on this occasion, 
were in too great a hurry to think of either order or 
regularity. The city was, therefore, rebuilt without 
any reference to order ; no -care being taken to form 
the streets in straight lines. 

In this conflagration, all the public records were 
burned ; but there is no reason to believe, that it was 
accompanied by any losses, which a lover of the arts 
should mourn for. As many writers have remarked, 
the Romans were not naturally a people of taste. 
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They never excelled in the fine arts ; and even tluir 
own writers invariably allow, that they wci-e indebted 
for every thing tliat was elegant in the arts to the 
people of Clreece’^'. 

It is })OS8iblo that, during the three hundred and 
fifty years, which elapsed from the Gallic invasion 
till the reign of Augustus, many magnificent build- 
ings may have been erected ; but we have no evi- 
dence that such was the case ; and the few facts, 
which we arc enabled to glean from the pages of 
ancient writers, are scarcely favourable to the sup}>o- 
sitioii. The commencennait of the age of Homan 
luxury is generally dati‘d from the year 146 r>. c*., 
when the fall of Carthage and of Corinth elevated 
the power of the republic to a consj>icuous height. 
Yet, more than fifty years afterwards, no marble 
columns had been introduced into any ])ublie build- 
ings ; and the exani])le of using them as decorations 
of private houses was set by the orator (Jrassiis, in 
the beginning of the first century before the Christian 
era. 

The architectural sjdendour of the efiy must be 
dated from tlio age of Augustus. I found it of 
brick,” he was accustomed to say ; ‘‘ 1 shall leave 
it of marble.” Nor was he content with his own 

* The conqucist of (irecce coiitribuicd to the deeny uud ruin of 
that very cuipiio, hy infrodiu-iiig into Rome, by the M'callb it 
brouglil into it, a taste and love for luxury and elTcniinate pleasures ; 
for it is from the victory over Antioehus, and the CQiiqiiest of 
Asia, that Pliny dates the depravity and coiriiption of manners in 
the republic of Rome, and tlic fatal cbanijes ^vbicb ensued. 
Asia, vanquislied by tlie Roman arms, afterwards variqiiibhed 
Home by its vices. Foreign wealth extinguished in that eity a 
love for the ancient poverty and simplicity, in which its strength 
and honour consisted. I^uxury, that in a manner entered Rome 
in triumph with tlie snperh spoils of Asia, brouglit witli her in her 
train irregularities and crimes of eveiy kind, made greater havoc in 
the city than the mightiest armies could have done, and in that 
manner avenged tlie conquered globe, — R ollin. 
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labours ; at his instigation niaiiy private individuals 
contributed to the embellishment of the capital. 
The Pantheon, one of the noblest structures of 
Romo, and several others, were the works of his 
chief minister, Agrippa. 

Tiberius and Caligula betrayed no wish to imitate 
their predecessor ; but several works of utility and 
magnitude wore compl(‘ted under Claudius. Then 
came, however, the emperor Nero; with whose reign 
is associated that memorable conflagration, which 
malice attributed to the Christians, and which raged 
beyond all example of former nges. 7'his fire left, 
of the foiirtetai regions into which Augustus had 
divided the city, only four ])arts untouched. It 
W'as, therefore, fatal to many of the most venerable 
fanes and trophies of the earlier ages. This con- 
flagration lasted from six to nine days. In the time 
of Titus, too, another firi' ravaged the city i’or three 
days and nights ; and in that of Trajan, another 
confiagration consumed ])art of the Forum, and the 
O olden House of Nero; after which few remains of 
the ancierit city were left ; the rest being, to use the 
language of Tacitus, scanty relics, lacerated and 
half-buriKKl.'' 

The city, nevertheless, soon rose with fresh gran * 
deur and beauty from its ashes. Trajan ]>erfoiTned 
his part ; and Hadrian followed with redoubled assi- 
duity. They waTO followed by the Antoniues ; and 
so eHective w^as the example they set, that most of 
the more oj)ulent senators of Rome deemed it an 
honour, and almost an obligation, to contribute to 
the glory and external splendour of their native city. 
These monuments of architecture were adorned with 
the finest and most beautiful productions of sculpture 
and painting. Every quarter of Rome was filled with 
tem])les, theatres, amphitheatres, porticoes, trium- 
phal arches, and aqueducts ; with b^ths, and other 
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buildings, conducive to the health and pleasure, not 
of the noble citizens only, but of the meanest. 

The principal conquests of the Romans, were 
achieved under the republic ; and the emj)erors, for 
tlie most part, were satisfied with preserving those 
dominions which had been acquired by the policy of 
the senate, the active emulation of tlie senators, and 
the martial enthusiasm of the pcofto. Tlie seven 
first centuries were filled with a rapid succession of 
triumi>hs ; but it was for Augustus, to relinquish 
the ambitious design of subduing the whole earth, 
and to introduce moderation into the public councils, 
lie be(pu?athod a valuable legacy to bis successors, 
the advice of confining the empire within those 
limits which nature seemed to have placed as its 
])ermancut bulwarks and boundaries : — ^on the west 
the Atlantic ocean ; the Rhine and Danube on the 
north ; the Euphrates on the; east ; and towards the 
south the deserts of Africa and Arabia. 

The first exception to this policy was the conquest 
of Britain ; tlie second the conquests of Trajan. It 
was, hdwover, revived by Hadi-ian; nearly the firsib 
measure of whose reign was the resignation of all 
tliat cm])eror’s eastern eonquests. 

The Ronufn (anpire, in the time of the Antonines, 
was about two thousand miles in breadth, from the 
wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, 
to Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer. It ex- 
tended, in length, more than three thousand miles, 
from the W estern Ocean to the h]uphrates ; it was 
situated in tlie finest part of the temperate zone, 
between the twenty -fourth and fifty -sixth de- 
grees of northern latitude ; and it was supposed to 
contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
miles, for the most part of fertile and well cultivated 
land. 

Pius studied thi‘ defence of the empire rather than 
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the enlargement of it — line of policy, which ren- 
dered him more serviceable to the commonwealth tlian 
the greatest cdnqii eror. Marcus and Lucius ( Aiitonini ) 
made the first division of tlie empire. At length it 
was ]>ut u]> to public sale and sold to tlic highest 
bidder. It was afterwards arrested in its ruin by 
Alexander >Severus. The fortunes of tlie empire, 
after tlie jiro^ess of several successive tyrants, was 
again re stored by the courages, conduct, andextraor- 
<linaiy virtues of Claudius the Second ; to whom has 
been attriliuteil, with every probability of truth, the 
courage of Trajan, the moderation of Augustus, and 
the piety of Antoninus. 

Tlien followed Aurelian, Tacitus, and rrobus ; 
and Rome f(‘lt redeemed from the ruin that aw’aited 
her : hut ( .'onstantiiic laid the inevitable ground- 
work of its destruction, by removing the imperial 
ilirone to llyzantiuni.. Romo becamti an easy prey 
to her barbarian enemies ; by whom she w%as several 
times sacked, ])illaged, and partially burned. Tho 
most powiTful of these eiienii(‘S was Alarie : — the 
peo])li‘ he had to conquer and take advantage 
of, are thus described by Ammiamis Mareellinus : — 
Their long robes of silk purjile float in the wind, 
and as tlioy are agitated, by art or accident, they 
occasionally discover the undcT-garmeiits, the rich 
tunics, einhroidiTcd with the figures of various 
animals. Followed by a train of fifty servants, and 
tearing uj) the jiavement, they move along the street 
with the same impetuous sjieed, as if they had tra- 
velled with post-horses ; and tho cxamjde of the 
senators is boldly imitated by tho matrons and ladies, 
whoso CO vcrcul -carriages are continually driving round 
tlie iinnuaise space of the city and suburbs. When- 
ever these piu’sons of high distinction condescend to 
visit the public baths, they assume, on their entrance, 
a tone of loud and insolent command, and appropriate 
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to l])(‘ir own ns(i tin* convoiiit'iices wliiuli wt'mdosloued 
fortlio Uoinan poople. As soon as they have indulged 
lljeiiiselves in the reireshinciits of the hatli, thc}'^ 
7\'snuK‘ their rings, and the other ensigns of their 
dignity ; sidoct from their private wardrobe of. the 
fiiK'st linen, sucli as iniglit suthco for a dozen persons, 
the garments tln^ most agrc'eable to their fancy, and 
nriintain till tlieir <leparture the same haughty 
<h in(uinour, which, ])erliaps, might liave been exeusjd 
in the great iMareclliis, after the conquest of Syracuse. 

‘•Sometimes, indeiMl, tliese heroes undertake more; 
:),rduous aehie.vc'nnaits ; they visit their estates in 
Italy, and ])roeure tliemselves, by the toil of servile 
liands, the amusements of the chase. If at any time, 
but more especially on a hot day, th(\y have courage 
to sail in their painted galleys, from the Jaicrine 
Jjiike to tlieir elegant villas outlui sea-eoast of Puteoli 
and Cajeta, they conqiare their own ex])editions to 
the inarclu's of Ca\sar and Alexand(T. "\’('t, should a 
ily })rcsume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas; should a sun-beam ])eiietrate 
througli some unregarded and inqx'reeptible chink 
they (lejdore their intolerable liardsbips, and lament, 
in aheeted language, that they were not horn in the 
land of tlie (khnmeriaiis, the regions of eternal dark- 
ness.” 

»Siudi wais the character of tlie nobles of Itoine at 
tlie ]>ei iod in wliich their city was taken possession of 
by Ahiric. . As soon as the barbarian bad got pos- 
session of tlie Ivoman ])ort, be suminoiu'd the city to 
siirn'iider at discretion ; and bis dcaiiands were 
enforced by the ])ositive diitdaratioii, tliat a refusal, 
or ev(ui a delay, should l>c instantly followed by the 
destruction of the magazines, on wdnch the life of 
the Roman people depended. The clamours of that 
people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pride 
of tlie senate. ^Pbey listened without reluctance to 

VOL. II. r 
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the? proposing of a new emperor on the throne of 
Ilonorius ; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror 
hostowed the purple on Attains, the ])ra‘fect of the 
city. Attains was created einjxiror by the (Jroth^ 
and Koinaiis ; he was, however, soon degraded by 
Alaric, and Rome sulqected to a general sack. The 
conqueror no longer dissembled his appetite for plun - 
(ItT. The trembling senate, without any hopes of 
relief, pre}):ired, by a desperate resistance, to delay 
the ruin of their country. But they wen? unable to 
guard against the secret conspiracy of their slaves 
and domestics. At the hour of midnight, the Sala- 
rian gate was opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the trtaiiendous sound of tin? Gothic 
trumjx't. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years 
after the foundation of Romo, the imjXTial city, 
which had subdiu'd and civilised so considerable a 
part of mankind, was d(;livored to the licentious fury 
of the tribes of Heythia and Germany. A criu?I 
slaughter was made of the Romans ; the streets of th<‘ 
city were tilled with dead bodies, which, during th(‘ 
consternation, remairxxl unburied. Tlie desj)air of 
the inhabitants was sometimes converted into fury ; 
and whenever the barbarians were provokcui by 
opposition, they oxtimded the promiscuous massacre 
to the feeble, tlio innocent, and the liolj)less. The 
])rivato revenge of 40,1)00 slavi^s was (ixeredsed with- 
out pity or remorse ; ‘and the ignominious lashes, 
which they had formerly received, were washed away 
in the blood of the guilty, or obnoxious families. The 
matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed to inju- 
ries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, 
than death itself. 

When the portable riches had been seized, the 
palaces were rudely stripped of their splendid anrl 
costly furniture ; the side-boards of massy plate, and 
the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, won? 
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irregularly piled in the wagons, that always followed 
tlie inarcli of a Gothic army. The most exquisite 
works of art were roughly handled, or wantonly 
destroj-ed ; many a statue was melted for the sake of 
tlie ))recious materials; and many a vase, in the divi- 
sion of the spoil, was shivered into fragments hy the 
stroke of the battle-axe. The sack lasted six days. 

The edifices, too, of Koine received no small injury 
from the violence of the Goths; but those injuries 
ai)pear to hav^tj been somewhat exaggerated. At their 
entrance they fired a multitude of liouscs ; and the 
ruins of the palace of Sallust remained, in the age of 
Justinian, a stately monument of the Gothic confla- 
gration. Procopius confines the fire to ont^ peculiar 
quarter ; but adds, that the Goths ravaged tluj whole 
city. Cassiodorus says, that many of the “ w'onders 
of Koine,*' wcto burned; and Olympiodorus speaks of 
the intinit(‘ quantity of w'ealth, wdiich Alaric parried 
away. We collect, also, how great the disaster 
was, when he tells us, that, on the retreat of the 
Goths, 14,000 returned in one day. 

The injury done by Genseric (a.d. 455), is said 
to have been not so great as that, ])tTi)etrated by the 
Goths ; yet most writers record that the Vandals and 
Moors emj)tied Koine of most of Ikt wealth. They 
revenged the injiirii'S of Carthage. The pillage lasted 
fourteen days and nights; and all that yet reniain(‘d 
of public or ])rivate wealth, of sacred or profane 
treasure, were transported to the vessels of Genseric. 
Among the spoils, tlic splendid relics of two temjiles, 
or rather of two religions, exhibited the remarkabh^ 
exatnphj of the vicissitude of human things. Since 
the abolition of Paganism, the capital had been vio- 
lated and abandoned; yet the statues of the gods and 
heroes were still respected, and the curious roof of 
gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious hands of 
CJonseric. I’he^iioly instruments of the Jewish wor- 
r 2 
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ship had been ostentatiously dis})liiyed to the Roinan 
people, in tin; triuin])h of Titus. Tliey wore after- 
wards deposited in the temple of Peace; and, at the 
end of four hundred years, the si)oils of Jerusalem 
were transferred to Cartlni^e, by a barbarian who 
dei-ived his origin from the shores of the Jhiltic. It 
was dilheiilt either to csca])e or to satisfy the avarice 
of a eompieror, who possessed leisure to collect, and 
ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. The 
imperial ornaments of the ])alaee, the magnillceut 
turnitiire ami wardrobe, the sideboards of massy plate, 
were accumulated with disorderly rapine ; the gold 
and siher aiiioimtc.'d to several thousand talents ; yet 
I'veii the brass and (!o])j)CT were laboriously removed. 
The empress was riulely stripped of her jewels, and, 
with her two daiigliter.s, the only surviving remains 
of th(' great Theodosius, w^as compelled, as a ca})tive, 
to foUow the haughty Vandal ; who immediately 
hoisted sail, and returned, with a prospcTous naviga- 
tion, to the port of Cartlvago. !Maiiy thousand 
Romans of both sexc's, chosen for some useful or 
agreeable (]ualili cations, reluctantly embarked on 
board the fleet of (denseric ; and their distress was 
aggravated by the mdwding barbarian, wdio, in the 
division of the booty, separated the wives from their 
Imshands, and the children from tlieir parents. 

The consequence's of this Vandal invasion, to the 
j)nhlic and ])rivate buildings, are tlnis regarded by 
tlu' same authority (Gibbon) : — “ Tlio spectator, who 
casts a mournful view over the ruins of aiieii'ut Rome, 
is teinpted to accuse the memory of the Goths and 
N'andals, for the mischief which tliey had iieitlnT the 
leisure^ nor power, nor perlia]>s the inclination, to 
]ierjiotrate. J'he tempests of war might strike some 
lofty turrets to the ground ; hut the destruction which 
imdtirniined the foundations of those massy fabrics, 
was prosecuted, slowly and silently, "during a period 
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of ton centuries. The decay of the city had gradu- 
ally iinj^aired the value of the public works. The 
circus and theatres miglit still excite, but they sel- 
dom gratified, the desires of the people ; the temples, 
wliicli had escay>ed the zeal of the Cliristians, were 
no longer inhabited, either by gods or men ; the 
diminished crowds of the liomans were lost in the 
immense space of tlieir baths and porticoes ; and the 
stately libraries and halls of justice became useless 
to an in>lolent gc'iieration, whoso repose was seldom 
disturbed, citlur by study or business. The monu- 
ments of consular or imperial gn'atness were no 
longer rcivered as the immortal glory of the ca]>ital; 
tiny were only estecaned- as an inexhaustible mine of 
materials, cheajKT and more convenient than the dis- 
tant (juarry. Si)eeious ])etitions were addressed to 
the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the want 
of hr^'ks or stoiuis for some neec'ssaiy service ; t])e 
fiiirest forms of architecture were rudely defac(Kl for 
the sake of soiiu' ])altiy or pndended repairs ; and the 
degenerate Jiomans, who converted the spoil to their 
own emolument, demolished, with sacril(‘gious hands, 
the labours of their ancestors. ” 

In 472 the city was sacked hy Riciiner, who 
enjoyed ]>ower under cover of the name of the 
Emperor Inhius Sovorus. llis victorious ti-oops, 
])reaking down every harrier, rushe<l with irresistilde 
violc'iice into the heart of the city, and Rome was 
subverted. The unfortunate emperor ( Antheinius) 
was dragged from his conceahneiit, and inhumanly 
massacred by the command of Riciiner his son-in- 
law; who thus added a third, or perhaps a fourth, 
(unperor to the niimbcT of his victims. The soldi(Ts, 
who united the rage of factious citizens with the 
savage manners of barbarians, were indnlged, Avlth- 
out control, in 4he licence of rapine and murder ; the 
crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned 
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in tlio event, only gain' by the indiscriminate 

pillage ; and the face of the city exhibited the 
strange contrast of stern, cruelty and dissolute in- 
temperance. The sacdv of Home by Riciiner is g(aie- 
rally overlooked by the apologists of tlie early 
invaders ; but it must not be forgotten, that they 
were indulged in the plunder of all but two regions 
of the enty. 

To Vitiges (about a.d. 540) must be ascribed the 
destruction of the aquc<lucts, which rend(Ted tlio 
tluTiiue useless ; and as these appear never to have 
b<M*n freqiKJiited afterwards, their dila])idation must 
be partially, but only partially, ascribed to the? 
(ioths. 

Vitiges burned every thing without the walls, and 
commenced the desolation of the (.'am))agna. 

The last emperor of Jlon»e was Augustulus, 
Odoacer, king of the ITeruli, entered Italy with a 
vast multitude of barbarians, and having ravaged it, 
at length ajiproached Home itsedf. The city made 
no resistance ; he therefore deposed Augustulus, and 
took the dignity of empire on himself. Trom this 
period the Itoiuans lost all command in Italy. 

A. ]>. 479. Five centuries elapsed from the age 
of Trajan and the Antonines, to the total extinction 
of the Homan einpirc in the west. At that nuliappy 
period, tln^ Saxons lieretdy struggled with the native^' 
for the ]K)Ssession of Britain. (biul and Spain wen; 
divided Ixdweeii the powerful monarchies of the 
Franks and Visigoths ; and the depenchuit kingdoms 
of the Su(3vi and Burgundians in Africa were ex- 
])osed to tlie cruel persecution of the A^andals, and 
the savage insults of the JVIoors. Homo and Italy, 
as far as the banks of the Danube, were aillietcd by 
an army of barbarian mercenaries, whoso lawless 
tyranny was succeeded by the reig.i of Theodoric, 
the Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the empire, who. 
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by the use of the Latin language, more particularly 
deserved the name and privileges of Romans, were 
0])pre9scd by the disgrace and calamities of foreign 
conquest ; and the victorious nations of Germany 
established a new systiiin of manners and government 
in the western countries of Europe. 

That itonio, however, did not always sufFer from 
tlio (ioths, is evident from a passage in one of tlio 
letters written by Cassiodorus, at one time minister 
to Theodoric : — “ Tht^ care of the Roman city is a 
subj(*ct to whicli our thoughts are ever awahe. For 
what is there whicli it behoves us to provide for, more 
worthy than tin? hc'cping up the repair of a city 
which, it is evi»lent, contains the ornaments of our 
republic ? therefon', l<‘t your illustrious highness 
know, that wc have appoint(‘d a notable person, on 
account of its sjileudid (Hoaca*, which arc productive 
of so much astonishment to Ix'holdcrs, that they may 
well bt^ said to surjiass the wonders of other cities. 
There thou mayest sec* flowing rivers, inclosed, as it 
W('re, ill hollow mountains. There thou mayest see 
the ra])id waters navigated by vessels, not without 
some anxiety lest they should suffer shipwreck in the 
precipitate torrent. Jlence, O matchless Rome ! it 
may be inf(‘rred wdiat greatness is in thee. For w hat 
city may dare to eonteinl with thy lofty superstruc- 
tures, when even thy lowest recesses can find no 
paralh‘1 

In 54G, Rome was besiegcid by Totila the Goth. 
Having reduced, by force or treaty, the towne of 
inferior note in the midland jiroviiices of Italy, 
Totila ])roc(;eded to bcsiigc Rome. lie took it 
December 17th of the same year. On the loss of 
th(! city, several jicrsons, — some say five liundred, 
— took refuge in the church of St. Peter. As 
soon as the ctiylight had displayed the victory of 
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tlie Goths, their monarch visited the tomb of tlic 
prince of the apostles; but while lie prayed at^ the 
altar, twenty-five soldiers and sixty citizens were put 
to tlie sword in the vestibule of the tcili])le. Tlie 
arcli -deacon Pehigius stood before him with the 
^)S])c‘]s in his liana. — “ O Lord, be merciful to jnnir 
servant/* “* Pela^rius/* said Totila, with an insulting' 
smile, your pride now condescends to become a 
supjiliant.*^ ‘‘ I am a sii])pliant,'*re])lied the jirndeiit 
arch-deacon; “ God has now made ns vonr subjccits, 
and, as yonr subjects, we are caititled to your chv 
nieiKiy.** At his luimblo prayer, the lives of the 
Jlonians wen^ spared ; and the ehastitv of tlie maids 
and matrons was pn'served inviolate from tlie ])as- 
sions of the hungry soldiers. Liit tlniy were re- 
warded by the freedom of pillage, '.riie houses of 
the senators were ])l(aitifully ston'd with gold and 
silver. 1'he sons and daughters of Itomnn consuls 
tasted the misery which they had sjiurned or relieved, 
wandered in tattered garments through the strei'ts 
of the city, and begged their bread Ixdbn^ the gates 
of their hereditary mansions. 

Against the enty he a]>])(*ared iiu'xorable. One 
third of the walls was deinolislied by his command ; 
fire and engim'S ])n‘pare(l to consume or subvert the 
most stately works of antiquity ; and the world was 
astonislnxi by the fatal decree, that Komo should he 
ehaiiged into “ a ]>astur(' for catth' ! ” Belisarius, hear- 
ing of this, wrot(^ him a lettcT, in wliicb he observed, 
“ Tiiat if Totila conquered, he ought, for his ovvii 
sake, to preserve a city, which wamld then be his 
own by right of conquest, and wamld, at the sam'* 
time, be the most be;intiful city in bis dominions. 
That it would be his own kws, if he destroyc'd it, 
and redound to his utter dishoiiuiir. For Rome, 
having been raises I to so great a, gn.'^ndeur and ma- 
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jcsty by tbe virtue and industry of former ages, 
posterity would consider liim as a common enemy of 
mankind, in depriving them of an example and living 
n^pre^sentation of their ancestors/* 

In conscqueiico of this letter, Totila permitting 
Ills resolution to be diverted, signified to the ambas- 
sadors of Belisarius, that lie should spare the city ; 
and lie Stationed his army at the distance of one 
hunflred and twenty furlongs, to ol>scrvc the niotlons 
of the Jtoniaii general: With the remainder of liis 
hnres, he occupied, on the suimnit of Gargarus, ouo 
of the cain])s of IJannlhal. The seiiatfus were dragged 
ill his train, and afterwards confined in th(‘ fortresses 
v)f (^'mi]>agna. The citizens, with their .wives and 
elilMnn, Vvcn^ dispersed in exile; and, during forty 
days, ivoisie was abandoned to desolate and dreary 
solitude. 

'Totila is known to liave destroyed a third part 
of the ivalls ; and although lie desisted from his nic- 
diiaied destruetion of <‘very monument, the ('xtent 
of the injury inflicted hy that coiupieror may have 
]>e(m greater iiian is usually .supposed. JVoeopiii.s 
afhians, that he did burn not a small portion of 
the city," especially beyond the Tiber. (}iie of tlie 
authors of the ( 'hronicles records a fire, and the 
{otal abandoimu nt of the city for more than forty 
day.s ; and it mii.^t he meiitioiK'd, that there is no 
certain trace of tin? palace of the Cccsars having- 
survived the ii'rn])ti()U of Totila, 

AVith Totila, tlie dilapidation of Jtomo hy the 
barhariaiis is generally allow(‘d to terminate. 

The incursion of the Ijoinhards in 578 and 593 
completed the desolation of tlio Campagna ; hut did 
not affect th(‘ city itself. 

Their king liiiitprand (in 741) has been ah.sf)]ved 
from a supposed ^violence; hut A8t(d])luis (in 75-1) 
did assault the city viohmtiy ; and ivliatevcr struc- 
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tiircs were near the walls must be siipi)Osed to have 
suffered from tlie attack. 

From that period, Rome was not forcibly entered, 
tliat is not after a siege, until the fall of the Carlo- 
vingian rac(5, when it w’as defended in the name of 
tlio (jinperor Lambert ; and assaulted and taken by 
barbarians, commanded by Arnul2)bus, son of Carlo- 
man of Tlavaria (a. d. 896). 

It would exceed our limits were we to enter into 
a dtitail of the various causes, which were so long at 
work in effecting the ruin of the ancient monuments 
of Rome. If we except the Pantheon, the anciirit 
remains have been so mutilated and destroyed, that 
(‘V(‘n the name is, in many cases, doubtful. If a per- 
son, says J)r. Burton, expects to find at Rome such 
niagiiilicent remains, as bo lias read of in Athens, he 
will be gric'vously disap])ointed. It is highly neces- 
sary to know, that wdiatever exists at Rome as a 
monuinent of ancient times has suffered from various 
calamities. 

Cibbou states four causes of decay : — The injuries 
of time and nature ; the hostile attacks of the bar- 
barians and Christians; the use and abuse of the 
materials ; and the domestic quarrels of the Romans, 
'^riierc is great truth in J’opc’s remark — 

Some felt llie silent strokes of inonldcring nge ; 

Sonic liostile fury ; some religions rage ; 
iVirlmrian blindness, (’hristiaii zeal conspire. 

And Pajial piety, and tJotliic lire. 

The injuries done by the Oliristiaii elergy to the 
architectural beauty of Rome, may be divided into 
two kinds : those, which were coinmand(‘d, or con- 
nived at, by the Homans, for useful rejiairs or con- 
stinictions ; and those, which were encouraged or 
permitted from motives of fanaticism. 

In the year 426, during the reign ^pf Theodosius 
the Younger, there was a great destruction of the 
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tcTiiples and fiiiies. “ The destruction of the idol- 
atrous fanes,” says an ecclesiastical writer, was 
from the foundation ; and so complete, that we cannot 
j)erc(?ive a vestige of the former superstition. Their 
temples are so destroyed, tliat the appearance of their 
form no longer remains; nor can tliose of our times 
n^cognise tlie shape of their altars. As for their 
materials, tliey arc dedicated to the fanes of tlie 
Jiiartyrs. Temples are not found among the wonders 
admired hy Theodoric, except the half-stripped 
C^aj)itolino fane is to he enumerated; and Procopius 
confines his notices to the Temple of Peace, and to 
tlie 'i’emple of Janns. In the reign of Justinian, the 
temples were partly in private hands, and, therefore, 
not universally protected as public edifices. Pagan 
struc^tures would naturally suffer more at the first 
triumph of Christianity than afterwards, when the 
rage and the merit of destruction must liave dimi- 
nished. It is not then rash to believe, that many 
temples wore dc^stroyod or despoiled, and the mate- 
rials employed to the honour of the now religion. 
Du Barga asserts tliat tli(‘re wxto marks on tlie 
obelisks of their having been all overthrown, witli 
the exception of one, which was not dedicated to any 
of the false gods of antiquity.” 

The destruction of the baths are attrihuted to the 
same yiiety, and those of Diocletian and Caracalla 
showed, in the eighth ctaitiiry, evident marks of 
human violence. Pope (Iregory 111. employed nine 
columns of some ancient building for the church of iSt. 
Peter. The rebuilding of the city walls hy four pojies, 
in the same century, was a useful hut a destructive 
operation. Pope Hadrian I. threw down an im- 
mense structure of Tiburtinc stone to enlarge th« 
churcli of St. Maria in Cosmedin. Donus I. had be- 
fore (a. d. 67^) stripped the marble from a large 
pyramid, generally known by -the name of Scipio’s 
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Tomb. Paul II. (‘mploycd tlic stones of the (/oli- 
.seum to build a ])alace. Sixtus IV. took down the 
Temple of Hercules, and destroyed the remains of an 
ancient bridgci to make four hundred cannon-balls for 
the castle of St. Angelo. Paul 111. and his nephews 
laboured incessantly at the quarry of the C^^liscum. 
lie devastated, also, many other buildings. Sixtus 
V. threw down S'evcral statues still remaining in the 
ea])ital. Urban VHfl. took oil the bronze from th« 
])ortico of th(i Ikintheon, and some of the base of the 
sepulchre of Cecilia Metdia; and Paul Y. removed 
the entablature and ])ediinent of a structure in the 
h'oriini of Nerva, and also the remaining column of 
the Tcm])le of Peace. Lastly, Alexander VI I. 
took down the arch called ‘‘ di l^)rtogallo,’' in order 
to wid('n th« (^)rso. I’he inferior clergy, too, were 
great dcprc'dators ; insomuch that a volunni of no 
inconsiderable size has been composed by one of tlieir 
own order to enumerate the Pagan materials ap])lii'd 
to the use of the church. 

It is difficult to say where this systi'in of ile])re- 
dation w’ould have stojqx'd, had not Penediet XIV. 
erected a cross in the centre' of the arena, and deelareel 
the place satTod, out of ref-poet to the blood of ilie 
many martyrs who had been hutch ered there during 
the persecution. 'Idiis declaration, if issued two or 
three; eeaituries helbre, weuild have preserved the 
Cedise'um emtire; it can now' only protect its re;- 
mains, and transmit them in their jiresent state to 
poste;rity. 

Conilagrations, also, cemtrihuted to the; destruetieiu 
of the city. In 312 the temjdo of Fortnna was 
burned down. The palaces e)f 8ymmachiis and I jam - 
jiadins, with the baths of Constantino, suffered by 
the same cause. 

Nor must the destrue-tiem be o^infi^’ed to one ele- 
ine'ut. The; Tiber rose, imt unfre'qucntly, to the walls, 
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aii'l many inundations arc recorded. Indeed, evtai 
so early as the second sio^e of the city by Totila, 
tliero was so mucli uncultivated • land within the 
walls, that Diogenes, the c^overnor, thought the 
corn, he had sown, would be sufficient to supply 
the garrison and citizens in a protracted defence. 

It is impossible to assign a precise date to the 
total destruction of the greater portion of the ancient 
site; but the calamities of the seventh and eighth 
centuries must have contributed to, if they did not 
e(>in])lete, the change. A scarcity in the year 604, 
a violent earthquake a few years afterwards, a 
])estilt*neo in or about the year 678, five great inun- 
dations of the Tiber from 680 to 707, a second 
famine in the pontificate of Pope ( -onstantiiie, vvhicli 
lasted thirty-six months, a pestilence in the last 
}X‘ar of the seventh ccaitury, and the assault of the 
Lombards for tlirec months in 755; — these are the 
events whicli (compose the Homan liistory of this 
unhappy ])eriod. 

Added to all this, the importaiKJO of the now 
city accelerated the ruin of the old; and great 
was the destruction during the ])eriods in which 
separate parties fought their battles in the public 
streets, after the restoration of the empire of the 
W'^cst; in which we must record the ruin, eaus^L^d by 
lloLert Guiscard, which proved more injurious to 
the remains of Homo, from 1082 to 1084, than all 
the ju’cceding harhariaiis of every age: for tin; 
Normans and Sai-acens of his army, with the papal 
I’action, burned the town from the Flaminian 
gate to the Antoniiie colnmii, and laid waste the 
sides of the Esquiline to the Lateran; thence he set 
fire to the region from that church to the Coliseum 
and the Capitol. Tie attacked the Coliseum for 
several days, and finished the ruin of the Capitol. 

A cotemporary '^writer says, that all the regions of 
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tlie city ’were ruined; and another spectator, who 
was in Rome twelve years afterwards, laments that 
although what i:*cniained could not be equalled — 
wliat was ruined, could never be repaired. 

Thou Btraufjcr which for Home in Rome here Reekest, 

And noiiglit of Rome in Rome perceiv’st at all, 

TIu'se same old walls, old arches, which thou scest, 

Old palaces, is that which Rome men csill. 

Behold what wreck, what ruin, and what waste. 

And how that she which with her mighty power 
'Pained all the world, hath tamed herself at last, 

The prey of 'J'ime, which all things doth devour. 

Romo now of Rome is the only funorall, 

And only Romo, of Rome hath victory ; 

Ne ought save 'Pyher, hastoiiiiig to his fall 
Remains of all : () AVorld’s inconstanov ! 

That which is linn, doth Hit and fall away ; 

And that is flitting, doth abide and stay. 

SpEKSEii’s Jitiins of Rome. 

In the annals for 1 167, wo find that the Germans 
Jlarbarossa assaulted the Vatican for a week, and that 
the Pope sav(Ml Jiimself in the Capitol. The Colonna 
were driven from the mausoleum of Augustus. ' After 
the Pop(^s had Ix'guii to yield in the unequal contest 
with the senators and people, and had ceased to be 
constantly in the cajrital, the field was left open for 
the wars of the scaiators ; that is, of the nobles them- 
selves. The Colonna and Ursini then appear among 
the dostroy(Ts of the city. In 1:^91, a civil war 
occurred, wliich lasted six months ; tht^ issue of whicli 
wiis, according to a spectator, that Rome was reduced 
to the condition of a town “ besieged, bombarded and 
burned.*' 

At the period in which Henry VII. was crowne<l 
Emperor, battles were fought in every quarter of the 
city. The fall of houses, indeed, the fire, theslaugh- 
ter, the ringing of the bells from the churches, the 
shouts of the combatants, and the flagging of arms, 
the Roman people rushing from all quarters towards 
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tho Capitol ; this iinivorsal uproar attended the 
coronation of the new Caesar, and the Cardinals ap- 
prehended the total destruction of the city. 

The absence of the Popes, also, from the year 
1360 to 1376, lias betai esteemed peculiarly cahi- 
mitons to tho ancient fiibrics. Petrarch was over- 
whelmed with regret. lie complained that the 
ruins were in danger of perishing ; that the nobles 
wx're the rivals of time and the ancient Tiar- 
bariaiis ; and that the columns and precious mar- 
bles of Koine were devoted to tho decoration of 
tho slothful metropolis of their Neapolitan rivals. 
Yet, it apjiears that these columns and marbles 
were taken from ]>alaces comparatively modern, 
from the thresholds of churches, from the shrines 
of sepulchres, from structun's to which they had 
been convoyed from their original state, and finally, 
from ruins actually fallen. The solid masses of 
anticpiity are not said to have suffered from this spoliji- 
tion ; and the edifices, whose impending ruin affected 
Petrarch, were the sacred basilicas, tlien converted 
into fortresses. 

The gi’cat earth (juake of 1349 optTated, also, in a 
very destructive inaiinor; several ancient ornaimmts 
being thrown down ; and an inundation of the Tiber 
is recorded among the afllietions of the times. The 
eummits of the liills alone were above the water ; 
and tho lower gronutls were for eight days converteil 
into a lake. 

The return of the Popes was the signal of renewed 
violence. The Colomia and Prsini, the ]>eople and 
the church, fought for the Cajiitol and towers ; ami 
the forces of the Pojies repeatedly bombarded the 
town. 

During the great schism of the West, the hostile 
entries of Ladislaus of Naples, an<l the tumultuous 
government oAlic tamous Perugian, Braccio Montone, 
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<lcspoilcd ilio tomb of lludrian, and doubtless other 
inonuineiits. Yet that violence is supposed to have 
been less pernicious than the peaceful spoliation 
which succeeded the extinction of tlie schism of 
Martin Y, in 1417 ; and tlie suppression of the last 
revolt of tlie Itoinans by his successor Eiigenius lY, 
ill 1434 : for from that epoch is dated the consumption 
of such marble or travertine, as might either be 
stripped with facility from the stone moninmmts, 
or be found in isolated fragments. 

Wc now give place to a description of wliat re- 
mained in the time of Poggio Bracciolini. Besides a 
bridge, an andi, a sepulclire, and tlie pyramid of 
Cestius, lie could discern, of the age of the republic, 1, 
a double row of vaults, in the salt-office of the Capitol, 
which were inscribed with the name and mimitici nce 
of Catullus. 2, Eleven temples were visible, in some 
degree, from the perfect form of the Pantheon to tJie 
three arches and a marble cohinin of the temple of 
Peace, which Ves})asian erected after the civil wars 
and the Jewish triumph. 3, Of the jmblic baths, 
none wore sufficii'iitly entire to ri'jiresent the use and 
distribution of the several parts ; but thovse of Dio- 
cletian and Caracal la still retained the titli.‘s of tlu^ 
founders, and astonished the curious spectator ; who, 
in observing their solidity and extent, the variety of 
marbles, tlu; size and multitude of the columns, com- 
pared the labour and expense with the use and the im- 
portance. Of th(^ baths of (yoiistantiiie, of Alexander, 
of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige might 
yet be found. 4, The triumphal arches of Titus, 
Sevoriis,' and Constantine were entire, both the struc- 
ti\res and the inscriptions; a falling fragment was 
honoured with the name of ITajan ; and two arches 
were still extant in the Elamiiiian w ay. 5, After the 
wonder, of the Coliseum, Poggo might have over- 
looked a small amphitheatre of bfickj most probably 
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for the use of the Pnetorian camp : the theatres of 
Marcelliis and Pompcy were occupied, in a great 
measure, by public and private buildings; and in 
the Circus Agonalis and JVIaximus, little more than 
the situation and the form could be investigated. 
6, The columns of IVajan and Aiitonine were still 
erect; but the Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried. 
A peoplt! of gods and heroes, the workmanship of 
art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass, 
and to five marble statues, of which the most con- 
spicuous were the two horses of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles. 7, The two imiusoleuins or sepulchres of 
Augustus and Hadrian could not totally be lost; 
but the former was visible only as a mound of earth ; 
and the hitter, the castle of 8t. Angelo, had acquired 
the name and appearance of a modern fortress. With 
the addition of some sej)arate and nameless columns, 
si^th were the remains of the ancient city. 

In the intervals between the two visits of Poggio 
to Jtonio, the cell, and part of the Temple of Con- 
cord, and the base of the tomb of IVletella, were 
ground to lime ; also a portico near the Minerva. 
Poggio's descrij)tioii of the ruins, it may be observed, 
is not sufficiently minute or correct to supply the 
deficiency of his contemporary Bloiidus ; but we may 
distinctly mark, that the site of ancient Pome had 
arrived at the desolation in which it is seen at the 
present day. The Rome of the lower and middle 
ages was a mass of irregular lanes, built upon or 
amongst ruins, and surmounted by brick towers, 
many of them on ancient basements. The streets 
were so narrow, that two liorscrncn could ride 
abreast. Two hundred houses, three towers, and 
three churches, choked up the forum of Trajan, The 
reformation of Sixtus IV., and the embellishments of 
his successors, have obliterated this town, and that 

VOL. II. • ' Q 
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which is now seen is a capital, which can only date 
from the end of the fifteenth century. 

Not long before the imperialists carried Rome, the 
Colonnas, in 1 626, sacked it, as it were ; and that 
was followed by tliat of the Abate di Farfa, and the 
peasantry of the Orsini family*. 

Rome was assaulted by the Bourbon, May 5, 
1627 ; and the imperialists left it February 1 7, 1528. 

No sooner was the Bourbon in sight of Rome, than 
he harangued his troops, and pointed to the end of 
all their sufferings. Being destitute of artillery, with 
which he might batter the walls, ho instantly made 
his dispositions for an assault ; and having disco- 
vered a breach, he planted, with his own hands, a 
ladder against the rampart, Jind prepared to mount 
it, followed by his German bands. But, at that 
instant, a shot, diseharge^d from the first arquebuse 
which was fired, terminated at once his life and his 
misfortunes. Much fruitless inquiry has been made 
to ascertain the author of his death, wliieh is com- 
monly attributed to a priest ; but Benvenuto Cellini, 
so well known by his extraordinary adviaiturcs and 
writings, lays claim to the merit of killing this hero. 
By whatevcT hand he fell he preserved, even in the 
act of expiring, all his preseiKMj as well as greatness 
of mind. lie no sooner felt himself wounded, than 
he ordered a Gascon captain, named Jonas, to cover 
him with a cloak, in order to conceal his death, lest 
it should dam]) the courage of his soldiers. Jonas 
executed his commands with punctuality. The Con- 

* The cicerone saiil to the kin*? of Sweden, as that monarch was 
looking over tlio ruins of the Colisemw, — “ Ah, sire, wliat enrsed 
Goths those were, that tore away so inanv fine things here, and 
pulled down such magnificent pillars, &c.” “ Hold, hold, friend,” 

cried the king, “ what wn re your Roman nohles doing, 1 would ask, 
when they laboured to destroy an edifice like this, and huild their 
palaces with its materials 
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stable still continued to breathe when the city was 
taken. Ho was, therefore, carried thither, and there 
expired, May 5, 1527, at thirty-eight years of age, 

Philipart, prince of Orange, contrived to keep the 
troops in ignorance of their commander s death, tiH 
they were masters of Rome ; and tlicri, to render 
them inaccessible to pity, he revealed to them the 
fate of Bourbon. No language can express the fury 
with which they w^ere animated at tliis sad intelli- 
gence. They rent the air with tlu‘ cries of “ Came, 
came ! Sangre, sangre ! Bourbon, Bourbon !’' 

The imagination is a])])alle(l at the bjire recital of the 
wanton outrages on human nature, wliich were com- 
mitted by Bourbon’s army, during the time that tlioy 
remained mastcTS of Rome. Tlu' ])illago lasted, with- 
out any interruption, for two montlis. 

Never had that ])roud city KuOert d from her bar- 
barian conquerors, in the dt^cdiiui of the Roman empire, 
— from Alaric, from fiens(‘rir;, or from Odoacor, — the 
same merciless treatment as slie umhTwent from the 
rage of the imperial troops ; — the siihjt'cts, or the sol- 
diers of a (.Catholic king ! Rapacity, lust, and impiety, 
were exhausted by these men. Rormiii ladies of the 
noblest extraction were submitted to tlur basest and 
vilest prostitution. Ilie saer(*d ornaments of the 
sacerdotal, and even of the jxmtiiical dignity, were 
converted to j)nrj>oses of ridicule and biiHooncry. 
Priests, nay even bishops ami cardinals, were de- 
graded to the brutal ]>assioiis of the soldiery ; and 
after having suffered every ignominy of blows, muti- 
lation, and personal contumely, were massacred in 
pastime. Exorbitant ransoms w('re exaet('d re- 
peatedly from the same persons ; and wlicii they had 
no longer wherewithal to ])urchaso life, they were 
butchered without mercy. Nuns, virgins, matrons, 
were publicly devoted to the infamous appetites of 
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tho soldiers ; who first violated, and then stabbed, 
the victims of their pleasures. The streets were 
strewed with the dead ; and it is said that eight thou- 
sand young women, of all ranks and conditions^ were 
found to be pregnant within live months from tho 
sack of the unfortunate city. 

Throe years after tlio sack by Bourbon, that is in 
1530, an inundation of the Tiber ruined a multi- 
tude of edifices both public and private, and was 
almost ecpially calamitous with the sack ot‘ Romo. 
Simond, writing from Romo in January IS 18, says: 

The Tiber has been very high, and tiie lower 
parts of the town under water ; yet this is nothing 
compared with the inundations recorded on two pil- 
lars at the port of Ripetta, a sort of landing-place. 
The mark on onci of tliem is full eighteen ftH't above 
tho level of the adjoining strei'ts ; and, considering 
the rapidity of tho stream, a great ])art of tho city 
must then have been in imminent dano;cr of boiner 
swept away.*’ In 1819 the Pantheon was flooded ; 
but this is not an uncommon event, as it stands m ar 
the river, and the drain, which should carry off the 
rain-water that falls through the aperture in the top, 
communicat(!S with the stream. The innndations of 
the Tiber, indeed, arc one ()f th(^ causes, which com- 
bined to d(;stroy so many of the momnmjwts of Rome 
during the middle ag(?s. There is one recorded in 
1345, among the afflictions of the tinu*s, when only 
the summits of the hills were above the water, and 
the lower grounds w'crc converted into a lake for the 
S])ace of eight days, fc^everal floods arc mentioned by 
the ancient writers ; and Tacitus speaks of a jiroject 
which was debated in the senate, A.n. 15, for divert- 
ing some of the streams running into the Tiber, but 
which was not carried into execution in consequence 
of the petitions of various towns, who sent dejiuties 
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to oppose it ; partly on the ground of their local 
interests being allected, and j)artly from a feeling of 
superstition, which (nnboldcned them to urge tliat 
‘‘ Nature had assigned to rivers their proper courses,*’ 
and other reasons of a similar nature. 

Aurclian endeavoured to put an effectual stop to the 
calamities which sprang from the lawless river, by 
raising its banks and clearing its channel. However, 
the deposits resulting from these frequent inundations 
have contributed greatly to that vast accumulation of 
soil, which has raised tlie surface of modern Rome so 
many feet above the ancient level ; and thus the evil 
itself has occasioned a r(‘mcdy to a partial extent. 

AVe must now close this portion of our imperfect 
account, and proceed to give our readers some idea 
in respect to the present condition of Rome’s ancient 
remains ; gleamed, for the most part, from tlu? pages 
of writers who have recently been sojourners in the 
Eternal City but in doing this we by no means 
wish our readers to expect the full and minute parti- 
<*ulars, which th(;y may iind in works entindy dedi- 
cated to the subject ; for Rome, even in its anti- 
quities, would rc<piiro a volume for itself. 

AVhen Poggio llracciolini visited Rome in the 
tifteenth century, he complained that nothing of old 
Rome subsii^ted entire, and that few monuments of 
the free city remained ; and many writers of more 
recent times have mad(j the same complaint. ‘‘ The 
artist,” says 8ir John llobhouse, “may be compa- 
ratively indifferent to the date and history, and re- 
gard chiefly the architectural merit of a structure ; but 
the Rome which the Florentine ri‘publiean ngretted, 
and which an Englishman w^ould wish to find, is not 
that of Augustus and his successors, but of those 
greater and better men, of whose heroic jictions his 
earliest imprcssjpns (ire coni})oscd.” To which, how- 
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ever, may be added what Dr. Burton questions, 
viz., Whether, in his exjxictations, the traveller may 
not betray his ignorance of real history. The works 
of the Romans, in the early ages of their nation, 
were remarkable for their solidity and strength ; but 
there sticms no reason to suppose that much taste or 
elegance was dis]>hiyed in tliem. But then, again, if 
we wish to confine ourselves to tlic republic, tlicre is 
surely no need of monuments of brick and stone to 
awaken our recollections of such a period. If we must 
have visible objects on which to fix our attention, wc 
have the ground itself on which the Romans trod ; wc 
llavt^ the Seven Hills ; we hav(^ the Campus Martins, 
the Forum, — all j)laoes familiar to us from history, and 
in which we can assign the precise spot where some 
memorable action was performed. Those who feel 
a gratification, by placing their footsteps where 
Cicero or Cccsar did before them, in the consciousness 
of standing upon the same hill which Manlius de- 
fended, and in all those associations which bring the 
actors themselves upon the scene, may have all 
their enthusiasm satisfied, .and need not coinpLain 
that there are no monuments of the time of the 
republic.*' 

The remains of ancient Rome may be classed in 
three different periods. Of the first, the w'orks of 
the kings, embracing a period of two hundred and 
forty-four years, from the foundation of the city by 
Romulus to the expulsion of Tarquin, very little 
have escaped the ravages of time ; the Tullian walls 
and prison, with the Clo«aca Maxima, being the only 
identihed remains. Of the works of the republic, 
which lasted four hundred and sixty-one years, 
although the city, during that period, was more than 
once besieged, burned, and sacked, many works are 
yet extant : — the military ways, and aqueducts, and 
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sonic small temples and tombs. But it was during the 
' tliird period, that of the emperors, that Rome attained 
the meridian of her glory. F or thrfie centuries all the 
known world was either subject to her, or bound by 
commercial treaties ; and the taste and magnificence of 
the Romans were disjilayed in the erection of temples 
to the gods, triumphal arches and pillars to con- 
querors, amphitheatres, palaces, and other works of 
ostentation and luxury, for which architecture was 
made to exhaust her treasures, and no expense was 
spared to decorate. 

-Architecture was unknown to the Romans until 
Tarquin came down from b^.truria. Hence the few 
works of the kings, whicli still remain, were built in 
the Etruscan style, with large uncemeiited, but regu- 
lar blocks. In the gardens of the convent Giovanni 
a S. Raolo is a ruin of the Curia Hostilia, called 
the Rostrum of Cicero ; and sonu) few fragments, 
also, remain of a bridge, enacted by Ancus Martins. 
(.)n this bridge (Pons Hublicius) lloratius Codes op- 
posed singly the army of Porsenna ; and from it, 
in subsequent times, the bodies of Commodus and 
Ileliogabalus were thrown into the Tiber. In the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. it was destroyed by an 
inundation. There arc also the remains of a large 
brick edifice, sup])osed to have been the Curia, 
erected by Tullus Hostilius, which was destroyed by 
fire when the populace burned in it the corpse of Clo- 
dius. Julius Ca;sar commenced its restoration ; and 
Augustus finished it, and gave it the name of Curia 
Julia, in honour of his father by adoption. 

In regard to the form and size of the city, wo must 
follow the direction of the seven hills upon which it 
was built. I. Of these Mons Pi\LATiNUshas always 
liad the preference. It was in this place that Romu- 
lus laid the foundation of the city, in a quad- 
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rangular form ; and here the same king and Tulliis 
Hostilius kept their courts, as did Augustus after- 
wards, and all the succeeding emperors. This hill 
was in compass 1200 paces. 2. Mons Tarpeius, 
took its name from Tarpcia, a Roman virgin, who in 
this place betrayed the city to the Sabines. It had 
afterwards the denomination of Capitolinus, from the 
head of a man, casually found here in digging for the 
foundation of the temple of Jupiter. This hill was 
added to the city by Titus Tatius, king of the? Sa- 
bines ; when, having boon first overcome in the field 
by Romulus, he and his subjects were permitted to 
incorporate with th(^ Romans. 3. Mons Esqui- 
LiNUS was taken in by S(>Tvius Tullius, who Jiad here 
his royal scat. 4. Mons Viminalis derived its name 
from the osiers that grew very ])lentifully upon it. 
'J^’his hill was taken in by Servius Tulbis. 5. Mons 
C cELiTJs owes its name to Ccelius, or Cojles, a Tuscan 
general greatly celebrated in his time, who pitched 
his tents here when he came to the assistaneJO of 
Romulus against the Sabines. Its having been taken 
into the city is attributed to Tullus Hostilius, by 
Livy and Dionysius ; but by Strabo, to Ancus 
Martius. 6. Collis (iuiRiNALis was so called from 
the temple of Quiriniis, another name of Romulus ; or 
from the Curetes, a people that removed hither from 
a Sabine city, called Cures. It afterwards changed 
its name to Caballus, Mons Caballi, and Cahallinus, 
from the two marblo'^horses, with each a man hold- 
ing him, which are set up here. They are still 
standing, and, if the inscription on the ])il asters he 
true, were the work of Phidias and Praxiteles ; mr\de 
by those masters to represent Alexander and his 
horse Bucephalus, and sent to Nero as a present by 
Tiridates king of Armenia. 7. Mons Aventinus 
derived its name from Aventinus^ an^ Alban king, 
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from the river Avens, or from (ab Avibus) the birds, 
that used to flock there from the Tiber. Gellius 
aflirms, that this hill was not endosed within' tine 
bounds of the city^ till the time of Claudius ; but 
Eutropius expressly states that it was taken into it 
even so early as that of Anctis Martius. 

As to the extent of the whole city, the greatest, 
recorded in history, was in the reign of Valerian, 
who enlarged the walls to such a degree, as to sur- 
round a space of fifty miles. I’lie number of in- 
habitants, in its flourishing state, is computed by 
Li})sius iiit four millions. The j^resent ( xtent of the 
walls is about thirteen miles. Sir John Ilobhouse 
walked round them in three hours, thirty- three 
minutes and three quarters; and Dr. Ikirton did 
the same in three hours and ten minutes. 

This circuit will bring into view specimens of every 
construction, from the days of Servius Tullius down 
to the prcsimt. Aurclian took into his walls whatever 
he found standing in their line, and they now include 
some remains of the Tullian walls, the walls of the 
Pradorian barracks, the facing of a tank, aqueducts, 
sepulchral monuments, a menagerie, an amphitheatre, 
a pyramid, &c. Th^ do they exhibit the uncemented 
blo(;ks of the Etruscab style, the reticular work of 
the republic, the travertine preferred by the first 
emperors, the alternate tufa and bricks employed by 
their suc(;essors, and that poverty of materials which 
marks the declining empire. 8kice the first breach, 
made by Totila, the walls have been often and vari- 
ously repaired; sometimes by a case of brick- work, 
filled up with shattered marbles, rubble, shard, and 
mortar. Jn some parts, the ceuuaititious work is 
unfaced; here you find stones and tufa mixed; there 
tufa alone, laid in the 8aracenic manner : the latter re- 
pairs have the brick revetement of modern fortification. 
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The gates of Koine, a6 the present day, arc sixteen 
in nnmber, of which only twelve arc open. The 
wall of Ronuiliis liad but three or four ; and there 
has been much discussion among antiquaries, as to 
their position. That of Servius had seven ; but in 
the time of Pliny, (in the middle of the first cen- 
tury) there w(;re no less than thirty-seven gates to 
the city. The twelve gates at present in use cor- 
respond to some of the jirincipal gates of former 
times. 

Modern Konu*, however, can scarcely be said to 
rest upon the ancient base. Scarcely two-thirds of the 
space witliin tin* walls are now inhabited, and the 
most thickly pcuiplcd district is conqirised within 
what was anciently the open plain of the (Jampus 
Martins. On the other hand the most populous 
part of tluj ancient Koine is now but a landscape ; 
it would almost seem, indeed, as if the city had 
slipped off its seven hills into the plain beneath. A 
remarkable change, too, has taken place in the sur- 
face of the site its(;lf. In the valleys the ground has 
been rais(‘d not h‘ss than fourteen or lifteen feet. 
This is strikingly observablo in the Forum, where 
there has becai a great rise above the aiKjiont level, 
owing jiartly to the accumulation of soil and rubbish 
brought down by tlie rains; but chiefly, as there is 
reason to believe, to that occasioned by the demo- 
lition of ancient buildings, and the practice which 
prevailed of erecting new structures upon the pros- 
trate ruins. 

The Tiber, too, still remains ; but its present ap- 
pearance has b(5cn variously estimated. “ The I'iber,” 
says Dr. Ihirton, “ is a stream of which classical 
recollections arc apt to raise too favourable anti- 
cipations. AV’^hen we think of the fleets of the capital 
of the world sailing up it, and pouring in their 
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troas7ircs of tributary kingdoms, we arc likely to 
attach to it ideas of grandeur and magnificence. 
But if wo come to the Tiber with such expectations, 
our disappointment will be great.” 

Sir John TJcdjhouse speaks difierently : Arrived 
at the bank of the Tiber,” he says, speaking of the 
trav(illcr s ap])roach to Kome from the north, across 
the Ponte Molle, ‘‘ he does not find the muddy 
insignificant strc'am, which the disappointments of 
overheated imnginations have described it ; but one 
of the finest rivers of Europe, now rolling through 
a vale of gjirdens, and now sweeping the base of 
swelling ai clivitios, clothed with wood, and crowned 
with villas, and their evergreen shrubberies.” Not- 
withstanding this, the Tiber can be by no mt^ans 
called a large river, and it is scarcely navigable even 
below Home, owing to the frequent shoals which 
impede its course. A stcniin-boat, Which jdies be- 
tween the capital and Fiumicino, a distance of about 
sixteen miles, is gontTally five or six hours in making 
the passage. Ordinary vessels are three days in 
making tlnar way up tin; Tiber to Home ; being 
towc;d up always by bufTaloes. The vedocity of its 
current may lx* c’stiinated from tin' fact, that it de- 
y)Osits its coarser gravel tliirty miles from the city, 
and its fiiuT ;it tw^edvo; it hoiitu; pursues its course 
to the sea, charged only wdth a fine yellowdsh sand, 
imparting to its waters that peculiar colour, which 
poets c.'ill golden, and travellers muddy. Yet these; 
waters enjoyed, at one time, a high reputation for 
sweetness and salubrious qualities. Pope Paul the 
Third invariably carried, a supply of the w ater of the 
Tiber with him on his longest journeys ; and his 
predecessor, Clement the Seventh, was similarly pro- 
vided, by order of his physician, wlien he repaired 
to Marseilles, Jto celebrate the marriage of bis niece, 
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Catherine de Medici, with the brother of the Dau- 
phin, afterwards Henry the Second of France. 

Both witliin arid without t-*e walls of Itoinc, frag- 
ments of aqueducts may he seen. Of these “ some/' 
says Mr. Woods, “are of stone, others of brick- 
work, but the former cannot be traced for any conti- 
nuance ; and while two or three are sometimes sup- 
ported on a range of arclujs, in other places almost 
every one seems to have a range to itself. It is 
curious to trace these repairs, t'xecuted, ])erhaps, fif- 
teen centuries ago. The execution of the brick-work, 
in most instance's, or perhaps in all, shows them to 
bo d(}(!idedly prior to the age of (Jonstantine ; and 
the principal restorations, in all })robability, took 
])lace wlien the U])j)er watcT-courses were added. 
They generally consist of brick arches, built within 
the ancient stone ones ; souudiines ri'stiiig on the old 
piers, but more often carric^d <lown to tlu; ground ; 
and, in some cases, the whole arch has been filled 
up, or only a mere door- way hit at the bottom. 
Sometimes this internal work has been wholly, or 
partially, destroyed ; and sonu'timos the original 
stoiu^-work has disappeared, as the owner of the 
ground happened to want bricks, or squared stones. 
Jn one place? the ancient ]u’ers have been entirely 
buried in the more recent brick- work ; but the brick- 
work has been broken, and the original stone- work 
taken away : ])resenting a very singular, and, at first 
sight, wholly unaccountable api)earance. In other 
parts, the whole has fallen, ap])arently without 
having had these brick additions ; for a range of 
j)arall(‘l mounds mark the situation of the prostrated 
piers." 

“ I do not know any thing more striking," says 
Simond, “ than these endless arches of Roman aque- 
ducts, pursuing, with great strides, their irregular 
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course over the desert. They suggest the idea of 
immensity, of durability, of sim])licity, of boundless 
power, reckless of cost and labour, all for a useful 
purpose, and regardh ss of beauty. A river in mid- 
air, which had been flowing on ceaselessly for fifteen 
or eighteen hundred, or two thousand years, poured 
its cataracts in the streets and public squares of Home, 
when she was mistress, and also when she was the 
slave of nations; and quenched the thirst of Attila, 
and of G('ns(Tic, as it had before quenched that of 
Brutus and Ciesar, and as it has since quenched that 
of beggars and of popes. During those ages of de- 
solation and darkn(‘ss, when Rome had almost ceased 
to be a city, this artifleial river ran to waste among 
the ruins ; but now fills again the nunuaoiis and 
magnificent fountains of the mod(*rn city. Only 
thr(;o out of t leveii of these ancient a<pieduct'; remain 
entire, and in a state to conduct water ; what, then, 
must have been the profusion of water to ancient 
Rome ?” 

TJie Tar])elaTi rock f^till exists ; but has little in its 
appearance to gratify the associations of a classic tra- 
veller. Seneca describes it as it existed in his time 
thus: — ‘‘A lofty and ])reeipitons mass rises up, rugged 
with many rocks, wliich either bruise tlie body to 
death, or hurry one down still more violently. The 
points projecting from the sides, and the gloomy 
prospect of its vast height, are truly horrid. This 
place is eliostai in ])articnlar, that the criminals may 
not reqniia^ to be thrown down more than once.” 

Boggio Bracciolini gives a melancholy picture of 
what, in his time, was the state of this celebrated 
rock. “ This Tarpeian rock was a savage and soli- 
tary thicket. In the time of the ])(>et it was covered 
with the golden roofs of a tenqde ; the temple is over- 
thrown, the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of 
fortune lias a^com'^dislicd her revolution, and the 
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sacred ground is again disfigured with thorns and 
brambles. I'he liill of the Capitol, on wliich we sit, 
was formerly tlie hea<l of the Roman empire, the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated 
by the footsteps of so majy triumphs, enriched with 
the spoils and attributes of so many nations. This 
spectacle of the world, how is it fallen ! how changed! 
how defaced 1 The path of vi(;tory is obliterated 
by vin(\s, and the benches of the senators are con- 
cealed by a dunghill.'* 

Like the modern Tiber, the modern Tarpeian," 
says an elegant traveller, ‘‘ is little able to bear the 
w(aght of its ancient reputation.” “ Thtj only preci- 
pice that n'lnains/' says another traveller (JMathews) 
‘‘ is one about thirty feet from the point of a wall, 
where you might lea]) down on the dung, mixed in 
the fold below, without any fear of breaking your 
bones.” 

The Aqueducts were, beyond all question, some 
of the nobl(!st designs of the Romans. Frontinus, a 
Roman author, and a person of consular dignity, who 
compiled a treatise on this subject, ailirms tliern to 
be tlie clearest tok(;n of the grandeur of the empire. 
The first invention of them is attributed to Appius 
Claudius, A. u. c. 44J, who brought water into the city 
by a channel eleven miles in length. But this was very 
inconsiderable compared to those that were afterwards 
carried on by the omj)erors and other ])ersons ; several 
of wliich w'crc) cut through the mountains, and all 
other impediments, for above forty miles together ; 
and of such height, that a man on horseback, as Bro- 
copius informs ns, might ride through tlumi without 
the least difficulty. This, howevea*, is meant only of 
tlie constant course of the ehamud ; for the vaults and 
arches were, in some places, 109 feet high. 

Procopius makes the Aqueducts only fourteen ; 
but Aurelius Victor lias enlarged ' the iminber to 
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twenty. The Claudian Aqueduct conveyed 800,000 
tons of water each day into the city. 

Tlie Forums of Rome were of two kinds ; one a 
place of popular assembly, .both for business and 
])lcasure ; serving at once the j)iirposes of what we 
call an lOxchange, certain courts of justice, and of 
hustings for the election of public furietionaries : the 
other consisted of market-])laces. The chief forum 
was cm])liatically called the Roman, or the Great 
Forum. 

The second forum, built in Rome, was erected by 
Julius Ctesar. Tlie third was called sometimc's the 
Augustan, from its having been formed by Augustus ; 
and sometimes tlu? Forum of Mars from the temple 
of that god, iTected by Iiim. Some remains arc still 
in existence. The fourth forum was begun by Domi- 
tian, but being finished by Nerva, it was called after 
his name. A fifth forum was built by the emperor 
Trjijan ; said to have hvau tlui most celebrated work 
of the kind in the city. It was built with the 
spoils he had taken in liis >vars. The roof was of 
brass. 

Ammianus Marccllinus, in his description of Con- 
stantine’s triumphal entrance into Rome, when ho has 
brought liim, with no ordinary admiration, by the 
Baths, the Jhintheoii, the Ca])itol, and other noble 
structures, as soon as ever lie gives him a sight of the 
Forum of Trajan, he ]nits him into an ecstacy, and 
cannot forbear making a harangue upon tin; matter. 
We meet in the same ])lace wdth a very smart re- 
partee, wdiieh Constantine received at tlu; time from 
Ormisdas, a l^ijrsiau jirince. The ernjieror, «as lie 
greatly admired ('verything belonging to this noble 
pile, so ho had a jiarticular fancy for the statue 
of Trajan’s horse, which stood on the top of it, 
and expressed his desire of doing as much for 
his own beast. * ‘‘ I'ray, sir,” says the prince, before 
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you talk of gettinp^ such a horse, will you be pleased 
to build such a stable to put him in T* 

Besides these there was another. This was situ- 
ated not in the city, but in its neighbourhood. It 
was called the Forum Populi, which is frequently 
mentioned in the history of the rcjniblic ; and which 
interests us as being the popular and commercial 
resort of a freci people. At stated periods, the Ro- 
mans, and their friends and allies, used to meet at 
that spot, and edebrato the Latiiue Feria‘; on which 
many holidays and religious ceremonies were accom- 
panied by rtnewals of treaties of amity, by the inter- 
change of commodities, and by manly sy)orts and 
pastimes. A\"hile the Roman citizens came from 
the Tiber, the free confederates descended from their 
mountains, or wended their way from the fertile 
plains beyond the rivcT. Sir AVilliain Gell thinks 
he can fix this interesting spot. The habitations 
Jiround the temple of Jupib'r iiatialis, on JMont 
Albano, are suj)])o.sed to have constituted the village 
called J^'orum Poy)idi. It is ])rob{ible that the 
meeting of the Latin confederates upon the moun- 
tain, and the fair held there, l(;d to its erection. Here 
the consuls had a house where they sometimes 
lodged, which Dio Cassius (lib. iii.) says was struck 
with lightning. 

AVonow return to the Great Forum. 

It WHS once, 

And long tlic fcntre of tlicir universe, 

Tho Foniiii, — wlieiieo u uiandute, eagle-winged, 

AVent to the ejids of the earth. Let us descend 
Slowly. At every step much may he lost. 

The very dust we trea«i stii's as with life ; 

And not a breath Imt from the ground sends up 
Something of liumau grandeur. 

AVe are come : — 

And now wlicre once the mightiest spirits met 
In terrible conflict ; this, while Rome was free, 

The noblest theatre on this side heaven ! — lioGriis. 
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The Forum* was an entirely o])eii space ; it had 
public buildings in it, as well as around it ; we oven 
read of streets passing through it‘ The Curia, or 
JSenate-house, stood near tlic foot of the Palatine 
hill, in about the middle of the eastern side of the 
Forum. It was built originally by Tullus Ilostilius, 
the third king of lioiiie ; and, after having been re- 
])aired by Sylla, was destroy (‘d by fire in the year 
53 li. c., when the body of Clodius, who liad been 
murderiKl by Milo, was carried into it by a tumul- 
tuous multitude, and there burnt on a funeral i)ile, 
formed of benches of the senators, the tables, the 
archives, and such otlu*r iiiaterials as the place 
afforded. 8ylla’s son rt^built it ; but under the 
false j)retence of erecting a temple to “ Felicity.” 
It was again restored by Julius Ca‘sar. 

Viti’uvius says, that the Greek Forum was square, 
with ambulatories in the upper story ; the Itoniau 
was oblong, with porticos, and shops for bankers, 
and with galh‘rit‘s in the upper floor, adapted for the 
management of the ])ublic revonut'S. The Itoman 
forum also inchuh^d many other edifices of a differ- 
ent nature ; as the basilicje, })rison, curite, and were 
enriched with colonnades and scul))ture. That of 
'JVajan was ent(T(id by four trium])hal arches, and 
had his magnificent column in the centre of it. 

A few words will describe the present state of this 
celebrated spot: — 

Now all is clisiugiMl ! and lu*re, as in the wild, 

The day is silent, droftiy as the night ; 

None stirring, save tlie heidsman and his herd. 

Savage alike ; or they that would explore. 

Discuss ainl learnedly ; or they that come 
(And -there are many who have erossed the earth) 

That they may give the hours to meditation, 

And w'aiider, often eaying to themselves , 

‘‘ 'J’his was the Koinaii Forum. ’’ 
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The list of edifices in the Forum would be tedious ; 
nor could even . learned antiquaries now make it 
correct ; but among them we may mention the 
temjile of the Penates, or household gods, the temple 
of Concord, the temple of J upiter Stator, the temple 
of Castor and Pollux*, the temple of Vesta, the 
tom])le of Victory, the temple of Julius Cmsar, and 
the arches of Fabian, Tiberius, and Soverus. All 
tlicse, however, and in most cases even tlie traces of 
tliem, have disappeared, — the few objects remaining 
being a puzzle to such persons as take an interest in 
them, and examine the matters on the spot. 

“ The glories of the Forum are now fled for ever,” 
says Mr. Eustace. Its temples are fallen ; its sanctua- 
ries are crumbled into dust; its colonnades encumber 
])avements, now buried under their remains. The 
walls of the rostra, strip])ed of their ornaments, and 
doomed to eternal silence; a few shattered porticos, 
and here and there an insulated column standing in 
the midst of broken shafts, vast fragments of marble 
capitals and cornices heaped together in masses, 
remind the travel U^r that the field which he now 
traverses was once the Uoiiian formnt. It is reduced, 
indeed, not to the pasture-ground for cattle, which 
Virgil lias described, but to the market-place for 
pigs, sheep, and oxen ; being now the Smithfield of 

, • “ Tlic ])uhli(; colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, said to bo 
by Phidias and Praxiteles, on Monte Cavallo,” says Mr. Williams, 
“ arc sufxnior to all the statues of that description wliieh 1 have 
seen in Italy. Both of the figures arc in the act of guiding tlieii 
lioises, and are reinurkahlc fi>r lightness and manly beauty ; siig- 
gesliug no idea of huge blocks of m.irhlo, as most of the colossal 
Statues do. The ju’oporlious of these figmes are exquisite, and 
from certain ]n>ints a|>])car little inferior to tho finest statues in 
tlic world. The horses, however, are not so w’ell proportioned. 
That the sculptors might give dignity to the figures, they have made 
the horses comparatively small, — a liberty which will not he con- 
deuiucd by the judicious critic. 7* ■' ^ 

•j- Parker. 
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Rome. The hills, the rivers, the roads and bridges, 
in this mother of cities, mostly go. by their ancient 
Latin names, slightly altered in Italian, but the 
Forum has not even retained its name; it is now 
called Campo Vaccino, or the Field of Cows! 

This scene*, though now so desolate and degraded, 
was once the great centre of all the business, power, 
and splendour of Rome. Here, as long as the 
Romans were a free people, all the adairs of the 
state were debated in the most public manner; and 
from the rostra, elevated in the midst of the square, 
and wdth their eyes fixed on the capitol, which 
immediately faced them, and which was suited to 
fill their minds with j)atriotism, whilst the Tar- 
peian rock reminded tluiin of the fate reserved for 
treason and corruption, the noblest of orators 
wielded at will” the fierce democracy, or hlled the 
souls of gathered thousands with one object, one 
wish, one passion — the freedom and glory of the 
Roman race; — a freedom which would have been 
more enduring had the glory been less. 

Yes; in yon field below, 

A tb on sand jears of sibnice'd factions sleej>*-- 
The Forum, where tlje iiii mortal accents glow. 

And still the eloquent air breathes, burns, of Cicero ! 

“ The field of freedom, fiictiou, fame, and blood. 

Here a prond people’s passions were exhaled, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud. 

To that wlu-n further wtnlda to conquer fail’d; 

But long before had Freedom’s face been veil’d. 

And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 

Till every lawless soldier who assail’d 
Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice t»f baser prostitutes.” 

Here the orators of the people brought their accu- 
sations against public men, or pronounced eulogies 
on such as hadjlicdfor their country ; and here, also, 

Knight. 

R 2 
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were exhibited the hleediijg heads or lifeless bodies 
of traitors, or, as it but too often happened, of men 
unjustly deemed so by an overhearing faction. The 
Forum was the court of justice, and in homely days 
of the early r(’])ublk;, civil and criminal causes were 
tried and de(;idcd by simph? laws in tlie open air, or 
in very jdain sheds built in this square. The humble 
schools for the republican children (for even these 
old Romans had places of public instruction for the 
poor people) stood round the Forum, which seems to 
have bem intermixc'd with shops, shambles, stalls, 
lowly temples, and altars. 

No object within the walls of Rome, according to 
Dr. Iliirton, is so melancholy as the Forum. We 
may lament,” says he, “ the ruin of a tcnqde or a 
palace, but our interest in the remaining fragments 
is frequently diminished by our either not knowing 
with certainty to what building they belonged, or 
because history has not stami>(‘d them with any 
peculiar recollections. But standing upon the hill of 
the Capitol, and looking down u]>on the Forum, wc 
contemplate a scene with which we fancy ourselves 
familiar, and we seem suddenly to have quitted the 
habitations of living men. Not only is its former 
grandeur utt(?rly annihilatcHl, but the ground has not 
been applied to any other purj)ose. AVhen wc 
descend into it, we find that many of the ancient 
buildings are buried under irregular heaps of soil. 
A warm imagination might fancy that some 
hung over the s])ot, forbidding it to he ju'ofaiu'd ])y 
the ordinjiry o(Hai])ations of inliahited citie s. AVhat 
Virgil says of its a]>p(uirance Ix'fore the Trojan 
scitilers arrived, is singularly true at the y>resent 
moment : 

Tlioro oxeii strolled vvliere pularos arc raised, 

And hcllowing herds in the pr^uid hVrurn grazed*.” 

AVhore the Roman people saw tem))les erected to 

* “ After tlie fall of Koine,” ?:>.> s Vahi, “ and particularly in iha 
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perpetuate their exploits ; and where the Roman no- 
bles vied witli eacli other in the magnificence of their 
dwellings, we see now a few isolated pillars standing 
amongst some broken arches. Or if the curiosity of 
foreigners has investigated what the natives neither 
think nor care about, wo may, perhaps, see the rem- 
nant of a statue, or a column, extracted from the 
rubbish. Where the Comitia were held, where 
Cicero harangued, and where the triumphal proces- 
sions ])assed, we have now no animated beings, ex- 
cept strangers, attracted by curiosity ; the convicts 
who are employed in excavating, as a punishment, 
and those more harmless animals, who find a scanty 
pasture, and a sj^elter from the sun under a gi’ovc of 
trees. If we look to the boundaries of this desola- 
tion, the prospect is equally mournful. At one t'nd 
we have the hill of the Capitol ; on the summit of 
w'hich, instead of the temple of Jupiter, the wondcT 
of the world, wo have the palace of the solitary se- 
year 1 084, when Robert Guisoard visited the city, this spot, so 
famous, was despoiled of all its oriiaiueiits ; and the buildings hav- 
ing been ill great part mined, it has served from that time to our 
days as a market for oxen and cows, whence is derived the name 
of Campo Vaccino (cow-field), under which it was lately known. 
At the present day, however, it has lost that vile denomination, and 
obtained again the appellation of Forum Homnn^im.” Mr. 
Woods, however, says, that it was called Campo Vaccino^ not as 
being the market, but as the place where the long-horned oxen, 
which have drawn the cai's of the couiitry-peo])le to Rome, W’ait till 
their masters are ready ti» go back again, Vasi is mistaken, in say- 
ing that *' tliis vile deiiominaliou has been lost ; it never will be 
lost — it is too ata:uraU*ly descriptive — it tells the talc of degradation 
too well, not to last as long as the Forum remains. Nor would it 
be correct to call the space marked Campo Vaccino^ in (he modern 
maps of Rome, by the name of Forum Fomanum^ — or Foro 
liomanot to use the Italian form. The Cam[io Vaccino is a much 
larger space than the existing remnant of the ancient Forum •, and 
tliuugh it is quite correct to call that remnant a part of the Campo 
Vaccino, yet to call the Campo Vaccino the Forum Romanurn, 
would give rise to »ery vncorrcct notions concciuiiig the limits and 
site of the ancient Forum.”— Anon, 
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nator. If wc wish to ascend this eminence, we have, 
on one side, the most ancient structure in Rome, and 
that a prison ; on the other, the ruins of a temple, 
which seems to have been amongst the finest in the 
city, and tlie name of which is not known. If we 
turn from tlie capital, we have, on our right, the 
Palatine liill, which once contained the whole Roman 
people, and which was afterwards insufficient for the 
Iiouse of one emperor, and is now occupied by a few 
gardens, and a convent. On the left, there is a range 
of churches, formed out of ancient temples ; and in 
front, w’e discover at a considerable distance, through 
tln‘ branches of trees, and the ruins of buildings, tlie 
mouldering arches of the Colosseum. 

The Mausoleo Adriano was erected by Adrian, in 
the gardens of Domitian. It is two stories high ; 
the lower square, the upper round. It was formerly 
covered with Parian marble, and encircled by a concem- 
tric portico, and surmounted by a cupola. The Pons 
A^lius was the approach to it; during the middle ages, 
it was used as a fortress; and the upper wrorks, of brick, 
w’'erc added to it by Alexander YI . ; when it became 
the citadel of Rome. This castle was of great ser- 
vice to Pope Clement VII., when the city was sur- 
prised (a. d . 1.327) by tlie imperial army. The castle 
was formerly the burial-place of the Roman empe- 
rors, wdiicb, after Augustus's mausoleum on the side 
of the Tiber vras filled with arms, Adrian built for 
himself and his successors ; hence it acquired the name 
of Moles Hadriani. The large round tower in the 
centre of the edifice was formerly adorned with a 
conaiderahle niimhcr of small pillars and statues ; but 
most of them were broken to pieces by the Romans 
themselves, w’ho made use of them to defend them- 
selves against the Goths, when they assaulted the 
city ; as may be read at large in Procopius and Baro- 
nins. On the top of it stood the t^igna, since in 
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the Belvidere Gardens. It received its name of St. 
Angelo, from the supposed ajipeatanoe of an angel, 
at the time of a pestilence, during the reign of Gre- 
gory the Great. It was fortified by Pope I^rhan 
VJI., with five regular bastions, ramparts, moats, 
&c. The hall is adorned with gildings, fine paint- 
ings, and Adrian’s statue, whose bust, with that of 
Augustus, is to be seen on the castle wall. 

llic Mamertine prisons* arc supposed to be the 
oldest monuments of antiquity in Rome. Livy speaks 
of them as the work of Anens Martins. “ The state 
having undergone a vast increase,” says the historian, 
‘‘and secret villanies being perpetrated, from tlic dis- 
tinction between right and wrong being conh unded, 
in so great a multitude of men, a prison was built in 
the middle of the city, overhanging the Forum, as a 
terror to the increasing boldness. 'Jdicse ])ri.soiis are 
supposed to be called after th(‘ir founder, Martins. 
Tiiey were eidargcd by Servius Tulhis ; and the part 
which he added bore the name of Tullian. The front 
of this prison is open to the street ; but above, and 
resting on it, is built the (*hurch of San Giuseppe F aleg- 
naui. It has an appe.arance of great solidity, being 
composed of immense masses of stone, put together 
without cement ; almost every one of the blocks is 
upwards of nine feet long, and in height nearly three 
feet. The lengtii of the front is forty three feet ; but 
'nks height does not exceed seventeen ; along the iiy)p( r 
part runs an inscription, intimating, that CiiiiisVibius 
Ru films and Marcus Cocceius Nerva (who were con- 
suls in the year 23), by a decree of the senate, repaired, 
enlarged, or did something to the prison. Tlic tra- 
veller descends, by the aid of stairs, into the upper 
cell. Nearly in the middle of the vaulted roof he 
may perceive an aperture large enough to admit tho 
passage of a mj^n s body ; and directly under it, in the 
• Cbumbcrs» 
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floor of the cell, he will see another opening of a 
similar eharactor. This affords a direct communica- 
tion with the lower prison ; but he descends at ano- 
ther point by a second flight of steps, modern like the 
former. The second cell is of miiedi. smaller dimew- 
sions than the other, being only nineteen fc^ot in length, 
by nine in breadth, and about six in height. “ It is 
faced,*’ says the Rev. Mr. Burgess, with the same 
jnaterial as the upper one ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, as a proof of its high antiquity, that the stones 
are not disposed with that regularity which the 
rules of good masonry require ; the joinings often 
(‘oincide, or nearly so, instead of reposing over tlio 
middle of the interior block respectively.” 

Dr. Ihirton says, ‘‘that a more horrible plWce for 
the confinement of a human being tlian these prisons, 
can scarcely be imagined. Their condition in an- 
eiont times must have been still worse than it now is. 
The exj)ressions ‘ cell of groans,’ ‘ house of sadness,’ 

‘ black prison,’ ‘ cave of darkness,’ ‘ place darkenc'd 
with perpetual night ;’ and many others, which are 
to he met with in the pages of the later Latin w riters, 
sufiici('ntly attest the charaetcT they bore in ancient 
times.” 

Quintus Plemiiiius, wdio had done good sorvice to 
the r('j>ublic in the second Punic w’ar, but wdio after-f 
wards had been sent in yhains to Rome, on a.(!coiiqt 
of the enormities wdiich he had practised in tluj 
government of the town of Locri, was inc;arcerated in 
this ])rison. In the year 194 n.c. certain games 
Avere being performed in the city ; and while the 
minds of all Avere taken ii]) with the sight of them, 
Quintus Pleminius i)rocurcd persons to agree to set 
the city on fire, at night, in several places at once, 
so that in the consternation of a nocturnal tumult, 
the prison might be broken open. The matter, how- 
ever, was disclosed by persons privy thereto, and 
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compfiimicated to the senate ; and Pleminius was im- 
mediately put to death in the lower cell. The accom- 
plices of Catiline, too, expiated their guilt in this 
prison. The celebrated African king, Jugurtha, also, 
in the same place closed liis last days. His melan- 
choly end is tlius described by Plutarch : — 

‘‘ Marius, bringing backJiis army from Africa into 
Italy, took possession of the consulship the first day 
of January, and also entered Romo in triumph, 
showing the Romans what they had never expected 
to see ; this was the king Jugurtha prisoner, who 
w'as a man so wary, and who knew so well to accom- 
modate himself to fortune, and who united so much 
courage to his craft and cunning, that none of his 
enemies ever thought that they would have him 
alive. AV'hen he had been led in the procession ho 
became deranged, as they say, in his understanding ; 
and, after the triumph, he was thrown into prison ; 
when, as they were stripping him of his tunic by 
force, and striving in eager haste to take from him 
his golden ear-ring, they tore it off, together with 
the lower part of his ear. Being then thrust naked 
into the deep cavern, he said, full of trouble, and 
smiling bitterly, ‘ Hercules J how cold is this bath of 
^ours!* Having struggled, however, for six days, 
with ljungcr, waiting in susi)ense till the last hour, 
from his passionate desire- to live, he met with the 
just rewards of his wicked deeds." In this prison, 
also, Perseus, the captive king of Macedonia, lingered 
many years in hopeless misery ; and in one of its 
cells, also, St. Peter was imprisoned nine years. 

Next to the Mamertine prisons, in point of anti- 
quity, but greatly above them as a work of labour 
and art, was the Cloaca Maxima. The first sewers 
in Rome were constructed by T^rquinius Priscus. 
The Cloaca Maxima was the work of Tarquin the 
proud. 
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Pliny says that Agrippa, in his aedileship, made 
no less than seven streams meet together under- 
ground in one main channel, with such a rapid cur- 
rent as to carry all before them that they met with 
in their passage. Sometimes when they are violently 
swoln with immoderate rains, they beat with exces- 
sive fury against the paving at the bottom and the 
sides. Sometimes in a flood the Tiber waters oppose 
them in their course; and then the two streams 
encounter with gn^at fury ; and yet the works pre- 
serve their ancient strength, without any sensible 
damage. Sometimes huge pieces of stone and timber, 
or pucli-like materials, are carried down the channel ; 
and yet the fabric recedes no detriment. Sometimes 
the ruin of whole buildings, destroyed by fire or other 
casualties, presses heavily upon the frame. Some- 
times terrible earthquakes shako the very founda- 
tions, and yet they still continue impregnable. Such 
is the testimony of Pliny the Elder. 

The Cloaca Maxima still exist. At its outlet in 
the Tiber, it is said to be thirteen feet high, and as 
many in breadth. The ancients always regarded this 
work as a great wond( r. Livy speaks of it in terms 
of admiration ; and Pliny equally so ; and Dionysius 
says that the sewers hs^Ving been once so greatly 
neglected that sufficient passage was not afforded for 
the waters, it cost no less a sum than 225,000/. to 
put them in repair. 

The Pyramid of Cestius, one of the most ancient 
remains, is the only specimen of a pyramid in Romo, 
It was erected during the republic, to the memory of 
Cains Cestius, one of the priests that provided feasts 
for the gods. It is of groat size, being ninety-seven 
feet in the base, and one hundred and twenty-four in 
height ; and was erected, according to the inscription, 
in thijce hundred and thirty days. 

This ancient monument remains entire*. It is 


* EustacQ. 
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formed, externally, of white marble. At each comer on 
the outside was a ])illar, once surmounted 'with a statue. 
Its form is graceful, and its appearance very pictu- 
resque; supported on either side by the ancient wall of 
Rome, with their towers and galleries venerable in de- 
cay, half shaded by a few scattered trees ; and, looking 
dow^n upon a hundred humble tents interspersed in the 
neighbouring groves, it rises in lonely pomp, and seems 
to preside over these fields of silence and mortality. 

This structure was repaired by order of Pope 
Alexander VII. in 1663 ; it having been greatly dila- 
pidated ; no less than fifteen feet of rubbish have 
accumulated above the base. “ It is curious,'* says 
Siinond, to see how Nature, disappointed of her 
usual means of destruction by the pyramidal shape, 
goes to work another way. That very shape all'ord- 
ing a better hold for plants, their roots have pene- 
trated between the stones, and acting like wedges, 
have lifted and thrown wide Large blocks, in such a 
manner, as to threaten the disjoined assemblaige with 
entire destniction. In Kgypt, the extreme heat and 
want of moisture, during a certain part of the year, 
hinder the growth of plants in such situations ; and 
in Africa alone arc pyramids eternal.” — Close to tins 
is the Protestant burial-groUnd. “ When I am in- 
clined to be serious,” says Mr. Rogers, I love to 
wander up and down before the tomb of Cains 
Cestius. The Protestant burial-ground is there ; and 
most of the little monuments are erected to the 
young ; young men of promise, cut off 'when on their 
travels, full of enthusiasm, full of enjoyment ; brides 
in the bloom of their beauty, on their first journey ; 
or children borne from home in search of health. 
This stone was placed by his fellow-travellers, young 
as liimself, who wUl return to the house of his 
parents without him ; that by a husband or a father, 
now in his native country. His heart is burierd 
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in that grave. It is a quiet and sheltered nook, 
covered in tlio winter with violets ; and the pyramid 
that overshadows it gives a classical and singularly 
solemn air. You feel an interest tliero, a sympathy 
you were not j>repared for. You are yourself in a 
foreign land ; and they are for the most })art your 
countrynu!!!. They call upon you in your mother 
tongue — in English — in words unknown to a native ; 
known only to yourstlves : and the tomb of Cestius, 
that old nnijestic pile has this also in common with 
tluiin^ — it is itself a stranger among strangers. It 
lias stootl there till the language, spoken round about 
it, has changed; and the she})lierd, born at the foot, 
can read its inscri])tion no longer." 

There iH a htern. round tower of otlicr days, 

Finn us a fortress, witli its fence of stone, 

Such SIS an arsny’s baffled slreiij^llj dticajs, 

Standiiijr with half its battlements silone. 

And witli two thonssind years of ivy i^iown, 

I’lie jjarland of eternity, where wave 
'Tile gi’ccii leaves over all by Time overthrown ; 

What was this tower of strength ? within its cave 
AVhat treasure lay so bid? — a AVoinan’s grave'. 

A little beyond the Chrciis of Caracalla* rises the 
mausohaim of (kicilia Metella, a beautiful edifice, 
built by Crassus, in honour of bis wife. It is of 
considerable height and great thickness : in the ettn- 
tro is a hollow space reacliing from the pavement to 
the top of the building. In the concavity was depo - 
sited the body in a marble sarcophagus, whitdi in the 
time of Paul HI. was removed to the court of the 
Furnesian palace. The solidity and simplicity of this 
monument are worthy of the republican era in which 
it was erected, and have enabled it to resist the inci~ 
dents and survive the lapse of two thousand years. 

At the end of the Velabrum," says Dupaty, “ I 
found myself on the Appian w'a}% and walked along 
it for some time. 1 there found the toinh of Cecilia 
Eustace. 
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Motella, tlic daughter of that Crassus whose wealth 
was a counterpoise to the name of Poinpey and the 
fortune of Cu'sar. I entered the tomb, and set jny- 
self down on the grass. Tlic dowsers which dis- 
played their brilliant colours in tlui corner of the 
toml), and as I may say amid the shades of death ; 
the noise of a swarm of bees who were do]K)siting 
their honey Ix'tween two rows of bricks, while the 
sun'oundiiig sil(aic(^ rendered their ])leasiiig humming 
more audible ; the azure of the sky I’ormiiig over my 
head a magnificent dome, decorated alternat(‘ly by 
flying clouds of silver and of purple ; the name CV 
cilia Metcdla, who perhaps was beautiful, and pos- 
s(‘ssed of the tcndcr(‘st sensibility, and who most cct- 
tainly was unfortunate ; the memory of Crassus ; the 
image' of a distracted father who strivi's by piling up 
stones to immortalize his sorrow ; tin? soldii'rs, whom 
my imagination still behold combating from the 
height of this tower ; — all these and a thousand other 
im])ressions gradually ])lung(‘d my soul into a deli- 
cious rijverie, and it was with difliiailty I could leave 
tlic plaet;.” 

The portico of Octavia stood upon the Flamiiiian 
Cdreus and the theatre? of Marcellus ; it was erected 
by Augustus, in honour of his sister Octavia. This 
portico formed a ])arallelogram, coinj)Osed of a double 
row of two hundred and seventy Corinthian columns 
of white marble, adornc<l with statues, enclosing a 
court, ill which were two tem])l('s, dedicated to 
Jupiter and dimo, a library, and a large liall for the 
exhibition of paintings. A small portion of the 
portico, being one of tin* entrances, is all that now 
remains. l\Tany of tlu? pillars are, liowever, siijiposcd 
to be built up in the iieiglibouring bouses. 

The general use, porticoes were put to, was the 
pleasure? of wy,lking or riding in them ; in the shade 
in siininu?!*, and in winter in the day ; like? the present 
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piazzas in Italy. Velleius Paterculus, when he de- 
plores the extreme corruption of manners that had 
crept into Rome upon the conclusion of the Carthagi- 
nian war, mentions particularly the vanity of the 
noblemen, in endeavouring to outshine one another in 
the magnificence of their porticoes, as a great instance 
of their extraordinary luxury. Juvenal thus alludes 
to them : — 

On sumptuous baths the rich their wealtlj bestow, 

Or sonic expensive airy portico ; 

Wlicrc safe from showers they may ho borne in state ; 

And, free from tempests, for fair weatlicr wait : 

Or rather not expect tlie clearing sun ; 

Through tliick and thin their equipage must run : 

Or staying, ’tis not for their servants* s^kc. 

But that their mules no prejudice may take. 

The Naumdchiis^ or places for the shows of sea 
cngageinonts*, are nowhere particularly described ; 
but we may suppose them to be very little difierent 
from the circus or amphitheatres ; since those sort of 
shows, for which they were designed, wore often ex- 
hibited, The NiumiacMce owed their original to the 
time of the first Punic war, when the Romans first 
initiated their men in the knowledge of sea-affairs. 
After the improvement of many years, they were 
designed as well for the gratifying the sight, as for 
increasing their naval experience and discipline ; and 
therefore composed one of the solemn shows by which 
the magistrates or emperors, or any affecters of popu- 
larity, so often made their court to the people. 

The usual accounts we have of tlicse exercises seem 
to rej)rosent them as nothing else but the image of a 
naval fight. But it is probable that sometimes they 
did not engage in any hostile manner, but only rowed 
fiiirly for tlie victory. This conjecture may be con- 
firmed by the authority of Virgil, who is acknow- 
ledged by all the critics, in his deso.’iptions of the 
♦ Kenuett. 
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games and exercises to have had an eye always to 
his own country, and to have drawn them after the 
manner of the Roman sports. Now the sea conten- 
tion, which he presents us with, is barely a trial of 
swiftness in the vessels, and of skill in managing the 
oars, as is most admirably delivered in his fifth 
book*. 

Warm baths were first introduced into Rome by 
Ma»cei\as. Tlicre cannot be a greater instance of the 
magnificence of tlie Romans than their bagnios. 
Ainmianus Marcellinus observes, that they were 
built “ in moduin pro vinciaruiii,” as large as provinces ; 
but the great Valesius judges the word j)rovincia- 
rum to be a corruj^tion of piscinarurn. And though 
this emendation does in some measure extenuate one 
part of the vanity which has been so often alleged 
against them, from the authority of that passage of 
the historian, y<‘t the prodigious accounts we have 
of their ornaments and furniture, will bring them, 
perhaps, \inder a censure no more favourable than 
the former, Seneca, speaking of the luxury of his 
countrymen in this respect, complains that they were 
arrived to such a pitch of niceness and delicacy, as 
to scorn to set their feet on any thing but precious 
stones. And Pliny wishes good old Fabricius were 
but alive to see the degeneracy of liis posterity, wlien 
the very women must have their scats in the baths of 
solid silver. Of the luxury and magnificence of the 
Roman bath, we have an interesting account in 
Sciict^a ; wo borrow tbc old translation, it being 
soinevvluit of a curiosity ; — 

Of the eountrie-house of Africanus, and bath : 
Lying in the veric towno (villa) of Scipio Afri- 
canus, 1 write theses things unto thcHj, having adored 
the spirit of liiin and the altar, which I suppose to 
be tlu5 se))u lcl^er o f so great a man. * * I saw 

rdma pares incuut gruvibus ccrtauiiua ivuiis 
Quatuur ex omui Jelccta classc curiuau, ^c. 
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that towne huildod of four-square stone, a wall com- 
passing about a wood, towers also set under both 
sides of the towne for a defence. A cistorne laid 
under tlio buildings, and green places, which was 
able? to serve even an armie of men. A little narrow 
bathe, somewhat darke, as the olde hishion was. 
None seemed warme for our ancestors except it were 
obscure. Great pleasure entered into me, beholding 
the maniKTs of Scipio and of us. In this corner that 
horro\ir of C^arthage, to whom Rome is in debt that 
it was taken but once, washed his bodie, wearied 
with the labours of the coiintric : for he exercised 
hiniselfe in work(‘, and he himself tilhul the earth, 
as the fashion of the ancients was. He stood upon 
this so base a roofe, — this so mean a llooro sustained 
him. J3ut now who is he that can sustaine to be 
bathed thus? i’oore and base seemeth he to him- 
self, (ixeept the walls have shined with great and 
precious rounds, except Alexandrian marbles bo 
distinguish(‘d with Numidian roofe-easte, except the 
chamber lx; covered over with glasse, ex(;e]>t stone 
of the He Idiassus, once a rare gazing-Htoeki; in some 
church (teni})l(;), have compassed about our j)onds 
into which we h^t down our bodies exhausted by 
much labour ; except silv(T cocks have ])ourcd out 
water unto us. And as yet 1 speake of the con- 
duits of the common sort ; what when I shall come to 
tlx; bathes of freedinen ? What j>rofusioii of statues 
is then; ; what profusion of columns holding nothing 
up, hut placed for onianiont, merely on account of 
the expense ? What quantity of wat(;rs slid Lug dowrio 
upon staires with a great noise ? To that dclieacio 
are wo come, that men will not tre;id hut upon 
precious stont;s. In' this bathe of JSclpio, there ho 
verie small chiiickes, rather than wiixlowes, cut out 
in the stone wall, that without hurt of the fensc 
they should let the light in. *13ut now they are 
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called the bathos of moths, if any bo not framed so 
as to receive, with most large windows, the sunno 
all tlie day long, except they be batlicd and coloured 
(sunburnt) at the same time, except from the bathing 
vessel they look upon both land and sea. But in old 
time there were few bathes, neitlier were th(‘y adorned 
with any trimming u)>. Bor why sliould a thing of 
a birthing worth bo adorned, and which is invented 
for use, and not for delight ? Water was not poured 
in, luather did it alwai(\s, as from a warm fountain, 
runue fresh. But, () the good gods! how delightful 
it was to enter into those bathes, somewhat darke 
and eoven'd ivith plaster of the coniniou sort, wliieh 
thou diddest know that ('^tto, the overs(‘or of the 
biiildiiigs (mdile), or Fahius Maximus, or some out' 
of the ^^uTielii, had tein]>er(‘d for you with his own 
band ! For tlu^ most nol.)l(j jedi!(‘s ])orrorni('(l this 
duty also of going into those j>laces which roe(‘ived 
the })oople, and of exacting eleaiiliiiess, and an nso- 
ful and healthie temjx ratiire ; not this whicli is 
lately found out, like unto a setting on fire, so that 
it is nu'ct indeed to be washed alivi‘, as a slave con- 
victed of some erini(‘. It seemetli to me now to In? 
of no diflereiiee, whetluT the. bathe he sealdiiig hot 
or be but vvarme. Of liovv great rusticity do some 
now condemn Scipio, because into his warm bating 
be did not with large wiinlowes (of transparent stoiK^) 
let in the liglit ? O niisiTable man! lie knew not 
liow to live ; be was not ivashed in strained water, 
but oftentimes in turbid, and, when mure vehemently 
it did raiii, in almost muddy water.” 

Th(' more extensive and best-])resorvcd baths now 
remaining in Home arc those of Titus, Antoiiiuus, 
Caracalla, and Dioclesiaii. In tlifc time of Ainmianus 
JVlarcellinus there were sixteen public baths. These 
were surroundej. by^ extensive gardens ; and the main 
buildings were used, some for bathing and swim- 

VOL. II. s 
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raing; some for athletic exercises ; and others for 
lectures, recitation, and conversation. They were 
splendidly fitted up, and furnished with considerable 
libraries. 

Tlic ruins of what are called the baths of Titus 
extend to a great area. The site is, to a considerable 
extent, occii])ied by gardens ; in various parts of 
wdiicli arc to bi‘ seen fragnu'nts, all once bc^longiiig to 
the same (jdifice. This Imilding seems to have con- 
sisted of two stories. Of the upper one little re- 
mains ; but of the lower there are more than thirty 
rooms accessible. 

passed,'^ says the author of ‘Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ describing a. visit to the baths, 
“ the mouths of nine long corridors, conve rging tog()« 
thor like the radii of the segment of a circl(‘, divided 
from each other by dead walls, cover(*d at the top, 
.and closed at the end. They must always have been 
dark. Having passed these corridors, we entert'd 
the portal of what is called the house of aMieccuias. 
It is known that the house and gardtms of IMivcenas 
stood in this part of the Ksquiline-hill, which, before 
it was given him by Augustus, was the charnel- 
ground of the common .])('ople. I ho eonllagration in 
Nero’s reign did not reach to them ; ami it is lu lieved, 
that a ]>art of them was taken by \cro into bis 
buildings, and by Titus into his baths. Autiquari(‘s 
think they can trace a difte.rciiee in tin? brick- work 
and stylo of building, between wliat tiny (consider as 
the erection of Augustus’s and that of Titus’s ag(^ ; 
and on these grounds, the parts they ]K)hit out as 
V(‘stigos of the house of Majceiias, are the (intraiiee, 
which leads into a range of scpiarc' and roofless cham- 
bers (called, on supposition, the public baths), and 
the wail on the right in passing through tliem, which 
is partially formed of reticulated ])iiil^Hng in patelu'S. 
From these real or imaginary classic remains, we 
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entered a damp arid dark corridor, the ceiling of 
which is still adorned with some of the most heau- 
tiful specimens, tliat now remain, of the paintings of 
antiquity. Their colouring is fast fading aw’ay, and 
their very Outline, ] should fear, must be obliterated 
at no very distant ])eriod ; so extreme is the humid- 
ity of the jdace, and so incessantly does the water- 
drop fall. By tlie light of a fciw trembling tapers 
elevated on tin; top of a long bending canc', we saw, 
at least twe^nty feet above our heads, paintings in 
arabesque, exeeaited with a grace, a freedom, a cor- 
rectness of design, and a masterly command of pencil, 
that awakened our highest admiration, in spite of all 
tli(j disadvant?iges under .wliich tluy were viewed. 
* * * J weaving the painted corridor, which is 

adonu'd with these b(^antiful specimens of ancient 
art, we entered halls, which, like it, must always 
have b(!en dark, but arc*, still magnilicent. The bright 
colouring of tlie crimson stucco, the alcove still 
adorned with gilding, and the (udlings beautifully 
j>aiiit(‘d with fantastic dc'signs, still rtanain in many 
])arts of them ; but how chill, how damp, how deso- 
late are now these gloomy halls of im])crial luxury ! 
No sound is to be Inward through them, but that of 
tln^ shnv water-drop. Ju one of thesis s])lendid dun- 
geons, we saw the remains of a hath, su])posed to 
have been for the private use of tlui empiU’or. In 
another we wenr sliown the crimson-])ainted alcove, 
where the Laoedon was found in the reign of Ijco 
the Tenth. The Freiu^h, who cleared out a great 
many of these chambers, found nothing hut the Pluto 
and (Jerherus, now in the Capitol, a work of very 
indifferent sculpture.” 

Another critic (Knight) lias estimated these paint- 
ings rather differently. ‘^Thc paintings on the walls,” 
says he, “ consist cjiiefly of wliat we now call ara- 
besques ; the figures arc all very small, and arranged in 
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])attorns and borders. They consist of birds and beasts ; 
among wbicli some green parrots may be seen very dis- 
tinctly ; the gTOiind is generally a rich dark red. At 
the end of one of those rooms is a large painting of 
some building, in which the pers])ective is said to be 
correctly given. This seems to disprove the charge 
which lias been brought against the ancient painters, 
of not understanding the rules of perspective ; none 
of tlieso paintings can, however, he justly regarded 
as speeimens of aiu;ient art ; they wc;rc intended 
soh'ly as d(^corations to the apartments, and w'('re 
donhth'ss the work of ordinary house-painters. To 
judge of thi' prolieicmey of the ancient painters from 
such remains as liaise would he as unfair, to use Dr. 
Burton’s remark, as to estimate the state of the arts 
in Bngland from tin; sign-iiosts. When^ the walls of 
tlu! rooms are hare, tlic brick -Avork has a most sin- 
gular ap])(‘araneo of fr(\shiiess ; the stucco also is very 
]»crfect in many ])arts ; hut the m.irhic', of whieli 
there arc evident traces on tlu^ walls of the floors, is 
gone.” 

The ruins of the baths of Caraealla are so extensiv(‘, 
that they oeeupy a surface ('(jual to one-sixteenth of 
a square' mile. Next to the (.'ollseaini, they pre'Sent 
the greatest mass of ancieuit hnilding in Koine. At 
e ach end,” says jNIr. Knstaeu', we j-e' two tenqiles; 
oiu^ dedicated to Apollo, and the other to /llscnlapins, 
as tli(? tutelary deities of the ])laee, saenal to tin; im- 
]>roveineut of the mind, and the cart* of the body: tlu' 
two other banples waTc dedicated to the two jiro- 
tecting divinities of the Antonine family Ibacules 
and Baeehns. In the ])rinci]»al hnilding were, in 
the hrst place, a grand circular vestihulc, with four 
baths on each siil(‘,* for cold, tepid, warm, and sc'a 
baths ; in the centre was an immense square for 
('xorcisc, when the weather w^j,s i^nfavonrable for 
it in the open air : beyond it is a marble hall, where 
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!^ixteen liiindred marble seats were placed for the 
convenience of the bathers ; at eacli end of this hall 
vsrcre libraries. This building terniinat(‘d on both 
sides with a court, siinx)ntided with porticoes, with 
an odeum for music, and in the middle a s])acious 
basin for swdmming. Round this edifice werc^ walks 
shaded by row^s of trees, particulaidy tlu^ plane ; and 
in its front extended a gymnasium, for running, 
wrestling, ^vrc., in fine weather. The wdiole was 
surrounded by a vast j)ortico, opening into s])aci()us 
Jialls, where the ])Octs declaimed, and philosf)phers 
gave lectures to their auditors.’' 

The following account is from the author of J?ome 
in the Nineteenth Century. Wc ]>assed through a 
long suceossioii of immense halls, open to tlie sky, 
whose ])avements of costly marhles, and rich mosaicjs, 
long since torn away, have Ix'cn snp])li(‘d by the soft 
green turf, that forms a carpet more in unison with 
their d('serted state. The wind sighing through the 
branches of the ag(‘d trees, that hav(‘ taken root in 
them, without rivalling their loftiiu'ss, w’as the only 
sound we heard ; and tlu^ bird of prey, which burst 
through the thi(!k ivy of the broken wall far abovi^ 
ns, was tlie only living object vve Ix'held. ’riK‘S{‘ 
immense balls formed }>art of the internal division of 
the TluaMiue, wliich was entirely (h'voted to pur})(»ses 
of amusement. The first of the halls, or walled 
enclosun's, that you enter, and si'veral of the otheus, 
have been open in the centre. These wore surround- 
ed by eovcTcid porticos, suj>])orte(l by imimaise 
coluniiis of granite, which have long since Ix’eii 
carried away ; chiefly by the ])opes, .and prine< s of 
tlie Farnese family. In consequence of their loss the 
roofs fell with a concussion so tremendous, that it is 
said to have lu^en felt even in Rome, like the distant 
shock of an eaithq'^akc. Fragments of this vaulted 
roof are still lying at the corners of the porticoes. 
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The open part, in the centre, was probably designed 
for athletic sports. Many have been tlie doubts and 
disputes among tlie antiquaries, whicli of these halls 
have the best claims to be considered as the once 
W'onderful Celia Solearis. All are roofless now ; 
but the most eastern of them, that which is fartliosi 
to the left on entering, and which evidently had 
windows, seems generally to enjoy the reputation. 
Jhisides these enormous halls, there are, on the 
western side of these ruins, the remains of a large 
circular building, and a great number of small divi- 
sions, of all sizes and forms, in their ])ur]^oso wholly 
incomprehensible ; exc(q)t that they belongc'd to that 
part of the Therma* destined for purposes of amuse- 
ment. Nothing can now be known ; and though 
the iinmonso (extent of the baths may be traced, 
far from hence, by the wide-spreading ruins, it is 
equally diflicult and unprofitjible to explore them 
any further.*' 

In these baths wei'c discovered (a. D. 1540), th(' 
cchibrated Fanu'se Hercules; also the famous Flora 
(1540) ; and tlie Farnese Hull, in 1544. In those 
of Titus, the Belvidere Meleager ; and the wonderful 
group, ('iititled the Laocoon ; and not far from them 
the exquisite figure of Aiitinous. 

Columns, or pillars,'"* Avere none of the mc^anest 
beauties of the city. They were at least converted 
to the same design as the arches ; for the honourahle 
memorial of some noble victory or exploit ; after 
they had been a long time in use fbr the chief orna- 
ment of the si'pulchres of grt*at men. 

There are three columns more celebratiMl than the 
rest. These are, the pillars of Trajan, of Antoninus, 
and of Phocas. The first of these was set up in 
the middle of Trajan's Forum ; being composed of 
twenty- four great stones of marbfc;t *J)ut so curiously 
♦ knight, 't kennet. 
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cemented, as to seem one entire natural stone. The 
height was one hundred and forty-four feet, accord- 
ing to Eutropius; though Marlian seonis to make 
them but one liundred and twenty-eight : yet they 
arc easily reeoncilcid, if we 8up])ose one of them to 
have begun tlie measure from the pillar itself, and 
the other from the basis. It is ascertained on the 
inside by one hundred and eighty- five winding stairs, 
and has forty little windows for the admission of 
light. The noblest ornament of this pillar was the 
statue of Trajan at the to]), of a gigantic height ; 
being no l(;ss than twenty-five feet high. lie was 
ro])roscnt(Hl in a coat of armour, proper to the ge- 
neral, holding ill liis left band a sceptre ; in his right 
a liollow globe of gold, in which his ashes wore de- 
posited afttT his death. 

TI 10 subjects of tlu* bas-reliefs, as we have already 
stated, arc the victories of Trajan, in bis Dacian 
eanipaigrr'\ Tiie whole number of figures sculptured 
is about 2./)0() ; and the figure of Trajan himself is 
repeated iiion^ tiaui fifty times. At the lower part 
of the column, the luiniaii ligurt?s arc about two feet 
high ; as they asct'ud, and thus hecome further re- 
moved fi om the eye, their sizc^ is incri^asod, till, at the 
toj) of tli(‘ colninn, tluy have nearly double the bcigbt 
that they have below. These has-ri'liefs are exwMited 
with great dibeaey and s]>irit ; but they possess a 
higher value of a dilVereiit kind. “ The Roman dress 
and manners,” says Dr. lUirton, “ may receive a con- 
siderable light tom them. AVe find the soldiers con- 
stantly carrying their swords on the right side. On 
a march they are generally bare-headed ; somt^ have 
no helmets at all ; others wi^ar them suspended to 
their right shoulder ; each of them carries a stick over 
the left shoulder, which secans to have been for the 

* i’aikiu-. 
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p\irpose 6f ca^^rying the^r i^rovisions. We iViay ob- 
if»rve n\m a waiQiet^ a for waiie^ and a aiaolii^ie 
for (Ires^ing ttjreat.^ 

'Their shadds’^^waro eWong, with dlfforDiit deviees 
4ipon them i tbeir standards of various ,kinds ; pic- 
tures also wore u«<5d ^ioh werc‘ portraits of ^;ods, 
or Ii(TO(‘s. I'he soldiers wear uptto ibuir leg*- a kind 
of liqht pantaloons, roarjring a little liolow the knee, 
and not buttoned. The Dacians have loose panta- 
loons', roachihg to tbe anjkle, and shoes ; tliej^also 
carry curved swords*, The ^arinatiaii cavalry, allies 
of J>eeal)alus (tlu; Dacian 'kini!;) we ar plated ar- 
mour, covering the hien and horses. Their armour 
was a covering of thin circular p1at(\s, which were 
adapted to the movements of the body, and drawn 
over all their limbs ; so that in wbatevcT dir(‘ction 
they wdshed to move, tlieir clothing allowed them 
free play, by the close fitting of its joints. Some 
.1 toman soldiers have also plate- armour ; but they 
ar(? archers. Tlur horses have saddk's, or rather 
cloths, which are fastened by cords round the breast, 
and under the tail. The Dacian horses are without 
this (covering ; and the (Jerinans, or some otlicr allies, 
have neither saddh^s nor bridles to their horst's. We 
might observe S(’veral otluT particulars, such as a 
bridge of boats over arivof, and that the boats (^very- 
wlicre are witlumt a rudder, but are guided by an 
oar, fastoiK'd with a thong on one side of the stern. 
Tlie w^all of the cam]> has batth'irmnts, and the lieads 
of the Dacians are stuck to it. Thte Dacian women 
are repr(;sciit(xl burning the Roman prisoners. We 
may also see the testudo, foniuMl by soldiers putting 
tiieir shiedds together in a compact mass over their 
backs. Victory is represented as writing with a 
pen on a shield t. ^ 

* linker. 


•"'I* Ibiii. 
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The uolmnn of Antdnlna^ was raised ih' imitation 
of this, which it exceetfed in one respect iUat it wa^j 
one hundred and seventy-six feet high/ The wnnk 
mil ell infrrior to tbat of TKajan^s, asheiirg under ^ 
titken in the declining ag^tof thecnipwe, aseeiit 

on the iu&ide was hy one handi^ei^land six stairs, aild 
tlje wdndoWs in the s,iijes fifty-six. . The sculptiir<; 
and the Other in oatiumeuts Were of thG>game natjiire 
as flipse of tile first ; and on the tpp stood a!' colossus 
of the ^emperor, naked; ajipiears frOui, soliiVof his 
coins, lloth these columns ^aa*(ifc still standing ; tlic 
former most entire.' But Pope Sixtus X., iufitead of 
the statues of the emperors, sc^t up St. Pi ter’s, oil t1l(^ 
eolumii of Trajan, and St. Paul’s, on that of Anto- 
ninus. 

historical coluiniis * are true to no order of 
arclnteeture. Trajan’s has a Tuscan base and capi- 
tal, and a pedestal with (Corinthian mouldings. That 
.of M. Aiirelhis repeats the same mixture ; but its 
])odcstal is restored : and though higher, both in 
))roportion and in place, than Trajan’s, does not 
associate so well with its shaft. These arc the only 
regular pedestals that are observed in Komaii anti-- 
qiiity. 

Next to these may he classed the column of 
Phocas t. Sorcconlly as twenty-four years ago, the 
whole of its base, and part of the shaft, were buried 
ill the soil ; and up to that time, the ingenuity of 
the learned was severely tried, in the attempt to find 
for it name.^ One thought it a fragment of the 
(jlra?costasis ; another iidjudged it to a temple of 
Jupiter Gustos ; and a third urged the claim of Cali- 
gula’s bridge. At length, it was thought that, pos- 
sibly, the column might originally have been isolated, 
and thus in itself a comiilcte monument ; that, con- 
sequently, if •the •earth at its foot w'ere removed, a 
* Foi’sjtli. 't knight. 
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pedestal might be uncovered with some inscriptions 
thereon. The Duchess of J)evonslnre had recourse 
to this siinj)lc expedient, in the year 1813; the base 
of the column was laid open, and upon it an inscrip- 
tion was found, recording the fact, that a gilt statue 
was placed on the top of it in the year 608, in honour 
of the emperor Phocas, by Sinaragdus, exarch of 
Italy. 

The material of the column is Greek marble, the 
capital is Corinthian, and the shaft is fluted. Tlie 
height is forty-six feet, but as it stands upon a 
]>yramid of eleven steps, its elevation is increased 
about eleven feet. * 

The seventh Basilica stands about two miles from 
the walls; the church itself is a fine building, re- 
stored ill 1611; but the ])ortico, of antique marble 
columns, is of the time of Constantine. Under the 
church are the openings to V(‘ry cxtimsive catacombs, 
originally formed no doubt by the ancitmt Homans, 
to procure pozzolana for their buildings; and enlarged 
by the early (Jhristians, who used them as places of 
refuge during their persi'cutions, and as 
one hundred and seventy thousand of them having, 
it is said, been interreil there. TIk^ passages are 
from two to three feet in width, and extend several 
miles in dilferent directions. 

A hall of ijninense size* was discovered about the 
lieginning of the last century, concealed under the 
ruins of its own massive roof. The jiillars of m'dr 
ant ICO that supported its vaults, the statues that 
ornamented its niches, and -the rich marbles that 
formed its pavements, were found buried in rubbish, 
and were immediately carried away by the Farnesian 
family, the proprietors of the soil, to adorn their 
palaces and furnish their galleries. This hall is now 
cleared of its encumbrances, and presents to the eye 
* Eustace. 
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a vast length of naked wall, and an area covered with 
weeds. As wo stood contein}>lating its extent and 
proportion,” continues Mr. Eustace, “ a fox started 
from an aperture, once a window, at one end, and 
crossing the open s]iace, scrambled up the ruins at the 
other, and disappeared in the rubbish. This scene 
of desolation reminded me of Ossian's beautiful 
description: — ‘ The thistle shook there its lonely 
head; the moss whistled to the gale; the fox looked 
out from the windows; the rank grass waved round 
his head.’ ” 

There arc twelve Obelisks at Romo still standing 
erect, the oldest of which is that brought by Augustus, 
wlii(!h is eighty feet in height, decorating the line 
square called Piazza del Popolo. 

Roman conquerors had successively enriched the 
capital of the world with the monuments of 8u))ducd 
nations, and with the spirit of art from Sicily, 
O recce, and Egypt. Among these, the emperor 
Augustus ordered two Egyptian obelisks to be carried 
to Rome. To this end, an immense vessel of a 
])C(;uliar structure was built, and when, after a 
tedious and diflicult voyage, it reached the Tiber 
with its freight, oik^ of the columns was placed in the 
Crand Circus, and the other in the C’ampus Martins. 
(Jaligula adoriu'd Rome with a third bjgyptian 
obelisk, obtained in the like manner. 

A fourth w^jis added afterwards. The emperor 
Constantine, e(|ually ambitious of these costly foreign 
ornaments, resolved to decorate his newly-founded 
capital of Constantinople with the largest of all the 
obelisks that stood on the ruins of Thebes, lie 
succeeded in having it conveyed as far as Alexandria, 
but, dying at the time, its destination was changed, 
and an enormous raft, managed by three hundred 
rowers, transported the granite obelisk from Alex- 
andria to Rome, 
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The Circi were places set apart for the cclehration 
of several sorts of games. They were generally 
oblong, or almost in the shape of a bow, having a 
wall quite round, with ranges of scats for the con- 
venience of the spectators. At the entrance of the 
circus stood the (hireeros, or lists, whence they 
started, and just by them one of the Metm, or 
marks, the otluT standing at the furtluT end to 
conclude the race. “ w(‘re several of these 

Circi at Rome, as those of Flaminins, Nero, Cara- 
calla, and Severns; but the most remarkabh', as the 
vc'ry name imports, was (.''ircus Maximus, lirst built 
by Tarquinius Priscus. The lengtli of it was four 
furlongs, the bn'adth the like number of acres, with 
a trench of ten feet deep, and as many broad, to 
receive the water; and seats enough for one hundred 
and hfty tliousand men. It was beautified and 
adonuid by succeeding ])rinces, particularly by Julius 
( \'esar, Augustus, (kiligula, liomitian, Ti'a jan, and 
lleliogabalus ; and (‘iilarged to such a prodigious 
extent as to be able to contain, in their proper seats, 
two hundiH'd and sixty thousand sjiectators. In the 
time of C^)nstantIne it would hold thri'c hundred and 
eighty-five tliousand persons to vi(‘w the combats, 
eiiariot rac(;s, tH:c.''* ” The ( hreus Maximus stands on 
the sj)ot where the games were celebrated when the 
Romans seize^ the Sabiia? women; and it was here 
also that the interi'stiug scc’iic took place between 
Androclos and the lion. 

The number of beasts exhibited in the circus is 
wonderful ; and were it not well attested, would 
be incredible. Jn the days of inijicrial sjihaidour, 
nearly every rare animal that AVT'stern Asia or 
Northern Africa (;ould pi'oduc(‘, was commonly ex- 
hibited to the Roman people. In the 3 ^ear 252 b. e. 
one hundred and forty-two elejih^^ntsv brought from 
* Keiiuvt. 
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Sicily, were exhibited in the circus. Caesar, in hb 
third dietatorsliip, showed a vast number of wild 
beasts, among which were four hundred lions, and a 
camelopard. The emperor Gordian devised a novel 
kind of spectacle ; he convea-ted the Circus into a 
tem])orary kind of wood, and turned into it two 
hundred stags, tliirty wild horses, one hundred wild 
sheep, ten elks, one hundred Cy])rian bulls, thrc(^ 
liundred ostriches, thirty wild asses, oTie hundred 
and fifty wild boars, two hundred ibices, and two 
]iundre<l deer. Tie tlicn allowed tlie people to enter 
the w-ood, and to take what they pleased. Forty 
years afterwards the eni])eror Probus* imitated liis 
example. ‘‘ Large trees were ]nill(‘d up by the 
roots,” says an ancient writer, and fasbaied to 
beams, which were laid down crossing each otlier. 
8oiI was then thrown u])on tluun, and tlu' whoh* 
Cdycus planted like a wood. On(‘ thousand ostriches, 
one thousand stags, on(‘ thousand ibices, wild shcc]), 
and other grazing animals, as many as cauild be fed 
or found, were turned in, and the people admitted as 
before. 

Of the trouble whicli was taken in tlio ropiiblican 
tini(‘S to procure rare animals for exhibition in Rome, 
we have a curious illustration in the letters of (dccro. 
The orator went out in the year 52 it. c-, as go- 
vernor of a ])rovinee of Asia Minor ; and while there, 
he was tlms addressed hy his friend Cceliiis ; — I 
have spok(‘n to yon, in almost all iny letters, 
about the panthers. It will he disgraceful to you, 
tliat Patfiscus has sent ten paiithcus to ( airio, while 
you have scarcely sent a greater luiinber to me. 
(hirio has made mu a ])rcscnt of these, and ten 
others from Africa. If you will only kec]) it in 
mind, and employ the people of Cyhira, and also 
send letters iid-o Painphylia ffor T understand that 
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the greatest number arc taken there), you will gain 
your object.” To this the proconsul replies : — 
“ I have given particular orders about the panthers 
to those who are in the habit of hunting them ; but 
they arc surprisingly scarce; and it is said, that 
those which are there, make a great complaint that 
there are no snares laid against any one; in my pro- 
vince but themselves. It is accordingly supposed, 
that they are det(‘nnined to quit my provinca?. I 
go into Ckiria. 1 towever, I shall use all diligence.” 

The avidity* with wdiich the amusements of tlic 
Circus were sought, increast^d with the decline of the 
empire and the corruption of morals. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who wrote in the foiirtli ccsntiiry of the 
Christian era, gives us the following description : — 
‘‘Tlio people spend all their evemings in drinking and 
gaming, in spectacles, amusenumts, and shows. The 
Circus Maximus is their temph', tlicir dwclliifg- 
bousc, their public meeting, and all th(‘ir hopes. In 
the Koruin, the streets, and sqnar(‘s, multitudes as- 
semble together, and disi)iit(', some di^fendiiig one 
thing, and some another. Th(^ oldest take the j)ri- 
vilego of age, and cry out in the tem])les and Foniin, 
that the rej)ublie must fall, if in the a])proaehing 
games the jutsou wliom tlu'y sn])j)ort does not win 
the prize and first ]iass the goal. When thewished- 
for day of the equestrian games arrives, before sun- 
rise all run headlong to tlu? spot, passing in swiftness 
the chariots that arc to run ; upon the success of 
whieli their wishes are so divi(l(‘d, that many pass 
the night without sleep,” Jjaetantius confirms this 
account, and says that the ])eo]>le, from their groat 
eagerness, often quarrelled and fought. 

Fortunately there still exists, .about two miles 
from the walls of Homo, an ancient circus in a high 
state of preservfition ; and from this are enabled 
* Tarkcr. 
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to acquire a very good notion of tlic form and 
arriingeinent of such structures. Tlie chief entrance 
was an opening at the straight end ; and on each side 
of it were six carceres, or starting-places. At the 
rounded end, or that o))posito to the carceres, was 
the Porta Triuinphalis, or Triumphal Gate, by 
which the victor left the circus ; tlie rest of the en- 
closed space were the sc‘ats for the spectators, raised 
in rows one above the other. Down the middle of 
the area, or more j)r()j)erly speaking, rather nearer 
to one side than the other, ran a raised division, — 
a sort of thick dwarf wall, called the Spina ; equal 
in length to about two-thirds of the area itself. At 
each end of this spina was a small ineta, or goal, 
formed of three coiu's. The iru^ta which api)n)aehcd 
the triumphal gat(^ was much nearer to it than the 
other meta was to the earcer(‘s. The course which 
the chariots ran was by the side of tlie spina, and 
round the meta*. All these different parts of the 
circus were variously ornamented ; the s])ina espe- 
cially was highly decorated, having sometimes in the 
middle one of those lofty Mgyplian obelisks, of which 
there are more to be seen at this day in Rome, than 
arc assembled anywhere else*. 

Pesides the ManiertiiK^ jirisoiis and the (.^oaca Maxi- 
ma, there are othir aiiti(juities at Romo which belong 
to the early period. Among these are the founda- 
tions and great fragnu’nts of the ancient buildings of 
the Cbvpiroe. The Ca])itol-hill is said to form a link 
between the ancient city and the modern one. — 
From an elevated station, about two bundred and 
fifty feet above the Forum,” says 8iniond, “ the voice 
of Cicero might have been heard, revealing to the 
peo])le, assemliled before tlie Temple of Concord, (to 
wdiich the ruins nearest to us probably belonged,) 
Catiline’s coiis))iracy. He might oven have been heard 
* Knight. 
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in tlio Tribune of Harangues, situated oft the other 
side of the Forum, and next to the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, — of which there fire three columns still stand- 
ing, — taking the oath that he had sa^ed his countr?/^ 
and all the people taking the same oath after him. 
But the gory head and hand of this saviour of his 
country niiglit have been seen from our station soon 
after, nailed to the side of this same tribune, and the 
same people tamely looking on ! Instead of the con- 
t(‘nding crowds of patriots, conspirators, orators, he- 
roes, and fools, each nesting his part, we now saw only 
a few cows quietly picking uj) blades of grass among 
the ruins ; beggars, and monks, and assies load(id witli 
bags of puzzoiaiia, and a gang of galley- slaves lazily 
digging away for antiquities, under the lash of their 
taskmasters.” 

The hill of the Capitol derived its name from the 
head of Tolus'', and the prediction of universal em- 
])ire to those who hdd it. It was famous for a tem- 
])le of Jupiter Capitolinus, which was the effect of a 
vow made; by "I’arquinius Prisons in the ISabine war. 
But he had scarcely laid tin; foundations before Ills 
death. Ilis nejdiew, Tarquinius the Proud, finished 
it with the sjioils taken from the neighbouring na- 
tions. But upon the oxjuilsion of the kings, tle^ 
consecration was ])erforiucd by ITonitius the consul. 
I'hc structure stood on a high ridge, taking in four 
acres of ground. Hie front was adorned with three 
rows of pillars, the otlior side with two. Its ascent 
from the ground was hy one hundred steps. Tlie pro- 
<ligioiis gifts and ornaments, with which it was several 
times endowed, almost exceed belief. Suetonius tells 
us that Augustus gave at one time two thousand 
Iioimds weight of gold ; and a precious stone to the 
value of five hundred sestortia. fjivy and Pliny 
surprise ns with ac«*ounts of the hra^n thresholds, the 
* Kcuntt. 
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noble pillairs, tliat 8ylla ix'iiioved hither from 
Athens out of the temple of Jupiter Olympiiis ; the 
gilded roof, the gilded shields, and those of solid sil- 
ver ; the huge vessels of silver, holding throe mea- 
sures ; the golden chariot, &c. This temple was 
first consumed by fire in the Marian war, and then 
rebuilt by Sylla, who, dying before the dedication, 
left that lionour to Quintus Catulus. This too was 
demolished in tlic Vitellian sedition. Vi'spasian un - 
dertook a third, whicli was burnt down about the 
time of his death. Domitiaii raised tlie last and most 
glorious of all ; in which the very gilding amounted 
to twelve tliousand tahaits (.4^2,250,000). He 
adorned it with some columns of Pentelic marble 
brouglit from Atluais. Indeed, his extravagance in 
this and other public w’orks led to that exei‘eding 
severity which accompanied the exaction of tlu^ capi- 
tation tax from the Jewish ])eoph\ It w’as the opi- 
nion of contemporaries of th(i emperor, that if he 
were to re<;laim from the gods tlu.* sums which ho 
now ex))ende.d upon them, evtai Ju])iter himself, 
tliough he were to hold Ji gtneral auction in Olympus, 
would be unable to ])ay a twelfth of his debts, or, as wx* 
should say, one shilling and cightpenco in the pound. 

If, ( /a?sar, all thou to the j>ovv<'is hast lent, 

Thou fehould'st iccliiiiii, a crc«litor content, 

Should a fail auetioji vend Olympus’ l«all, 

And the just gods bo fain to b<' 11 their all ; 

The b:iiikru})t Allas not a twelfth could sound : — , 

AVho bade tlic 8ire of (lods with man compound 1 
h’or Capitolian fains what to the chiel? 

Whftt can he pay for the Tavpeian leaf? 

What for her double towel's the Thuuderer’s (jiieen ? 

Fallas 1 ])ass, thy manager serene. 

Alcides why, or Plnrhus, should 1 name, 

Or the twin Ijacons, of fraternal fame ? 

Or the substructure (who can sum the whole?) 

Of Flavian tetuplcs to the Latiun pole? 

Augu^is, pious,''lhen, and paiii nt stay,: 

The chest of Jove possesses not to pay. 
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Of all the ancient glory of the Capitol,* nothing 
now remains hut the solid foundation and vast sub- 
structions raised on the rock. Not only is the 
Capitol fallen, but its very name, expressive of do- 
minion, and once fondly considered as an omen of 
empire, is now almost lost in the semi-barbarous 
appcdlation of Campi-doglio. This place,** says a 
celebrated French traveller, “ which gave law to 
the universe, where Jupiter had his temple and 
liome her senate ; from whence of old the Homan 
eagles were continually flying into -every quarter of 
the globe, and from every quarter of the globe con- 
tinually winging their way back with victoric^s ; 
whence a single word from the mouth of IScipio, of 
Pom})ey, or of Caisar, quickly reached the most dis- 
tant nations, menacing their liberty, and deciding on 
the fate of kings ; where the greatest men of the re- 
})tiblic, in short, still contimuul to live after their 
death in statues, and still to govern the world with 
'the authority of Romans: this ])lac(^ so renowned has 
lost its statiK^s, its senates, its citadel, its tenqdes ; it 
has ntained nothing but its name, so cemented by 
the blood and tears of nations, that time has not yet 
been able to disjoin the immortal syllables of which 
it is composed. It is still called the (Japitol. At 
the Capitol we p(U*ceive, in the strongest light, the 
insignificance of all hiuuau things, and the power 
of fortune.** 

J'he I’anthcon is the most perfect of all the remains 
of ancient Rome, and the only one of the Pagan tem- 
ples that retains any thing of its original ajipearance. 
It was dedicat(Mit either to Juj)iter ITltor, or to JMars 
and Venus, or, more probably, to all the gods in 
general. The structure, according to Fabricius, is 
one hundred and forty feet high, and about the same 
in breadth ; but a later author bai increased the 
* Eustace. f Kennel. 
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number to one lumdred and fifty-eight. The roof 
is curiously vaulted, void places being left here and 
there for the greater strength. 

The statues of all the gods were in this temple ; 
and these, according to their degrees, W’erc of gold, 
silver, bronze, or marble. The j)ortico is one hun- 
dred and ten feet long*, by forty-four in depth, and is 
supported by sixteen columns of the Corinthian order. 
Each of the shafts of these columns is of one piece of 
oriental granite, and forty-two feet in height ; the 
bases and capitals are of white marble. The whole 
height of the columns is forty-six feet five inches ; 
the diarnetiT, just above the base, is four feet ten 
inches ; and, just beneath the capital, four feet tliree 
inches. The interior 6f the rotunda has a diameter 
of nearly one hundred and fifty feet. 

This building has been generally attributed wholly 
to -Agrippa ; but from careful research, Desgodetz 
asserts that the body of the edifice is of much earlier 
(»rigin ; and that Agrippa only newly modelled and 
embellished the inside, and added the magnificent 
portico. The building is circular, with a noble dome, 
and a fine portico of sixteen ]>illars of oriental granite. 
There are no windows, the light being admitted by a 
circular aperture in the dom(\ The fine marble with 
which the walls were encrusted, and the brass which 
covered the roof, have long since disaj^peared ; the 
bare bricks alone are left. 

As iSt. Eeter's alfords the best sample of modern 
art in Roniet, so does the l*aiitheon exhibit ^tlie most 
satisfactory and best -preserved sjjecimen of ancient 
art ; for, notwitlistandiiig the injuries it has sustained 
by tlie bands of barbarians of all ages, no signs of 
natural decay are yet visible ; and with this magni - 
ficent model before their eyes, it appears strange, tliat 
the architects i^f St. Peter’s should not have accom- 
* Purkor. f Siuioiid. 
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plished their task more worthily. The Pantheon 
seems to he tlie hemispherical summit of a modern 
temple, taken oil’ and placed on the ground ; so it 
appears to us, at least, accustomed to see cupolas in 
the foriiKT situation only. 

“ It is built in the dirtiest part of modem Rome,’* 
says the autlior of Rome in the Nineteenth Century ; 

and the unfortunate spectator, who comes with a 
mind tilled with enthusiasm, to gazti upon this monu- 
ment of the taste and magnificence of antiquity, finds 
himself surroimded by all that is most revolting to 
the senses, distracted by incessant uproar, pestered 
by the crowd of chiniorous beggars, and stuck fast in 
the (u)ngregated filth of every description that covers 
the 8lip])ery pavement ; so that the time he forces 
himself to spend in admiring its noble portico, gene- 
rally ])rovos a penance from wl}ich he is glad to bo 
liberated, instead of an enjoyment he w ishes to pro- 
tract. "\Ve escaped none of these nuisances, except 
the mud, by sitting in ati open carriage to survey it. 
The smells of the beggars w(‘re equally annoying. 
You may perhaps form some idea of tlic situation 
of the Pantlu'on at Rome, by imagining what 
Westminster Abbey would be in (/oven't Garden 
Market.*' 

This does not appear, bowrever, to have damped the 
entlmsiasm of r)ii})aty : — 1 first directed my steps,” 
says be, ‘‘ tow^ards the Pantheon, dedicated by 
Agrippa to all the gods, and since, J know not by 
■what ])ope, to all the saints*. This consecration has 
preserved the Pantb(‘on from the general pillage and 
destruction which tbo otlier temples have undergone. 
It lias been despoiled of every thing that made it 
rich ; but they have left all that made it great. It 

’♦'Pope Boniface IV. dedicated it to the Virgin; and removed 
into it the bones of various saints and nihrtyrl>''from the different 
ceiueterice, enough to fill twenty-eight waggons. 
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has lost its marbles, its porphyry, its alabaster, 
but it has preserved its dome, its peristyle, and 
its columns. ITow magnificent is this peristyle! 
The eyes are just attracted by eight Corinthian 
columns, on whieli rests the pediment of this immor- 
tal monument. These columns are beautiful from the 
harmony of the most perfect workmanslnp, and the 
lapse of twenty centuries, which adds to their gran- 
deur, and the awe they inspire. The (ye can never 
tire with mounting with them in the air, and frdlovv- 
ing their descent. They present 1 know not what 
a]^])(iaranco of animated life, that creates a pleasing 
illusion, an elegant shape, a noble stature, and a 
majestic head, round which tlie aeantlius, with leaves 
at once so flexible and so superb, forms a crown ; 
wliieh, like that of kings, scTves the double purpose 
of decorating the august head to which it giv(\s a 
splendour, and disguising the immense weight that 
loads it. How richly does architecture, which 
creates such monuments, merit a place among the fine 
arts !” 

The light, as wo have before observed, is admitted 
only by a circular opening in tbc dome, which is 
twenty-efgbt feet in diameter*. Tbroiigli this aper- 
ture a flood of liolit diftiises its(‘lf over the wliole 
edifice, producing a sublime effect, but only si lowing 
all its beauties by jiermitting every passing shower to 
deluge its gorgeous pavaiueiit. The rain is carried 
off by a drain to the Tiber ; but from the low situa- 
tion of the building in tlie Camjnis Martins, tlie 
waters of* tbc Tiber, when it is swollen, find their 
way up the drain, and flood the interior. Myriads 
of beetles, scorpions, worms, rats and mice, may then 
be siicn retreating before the >vatcrs, as tluy gra- 
dually rise from the circumference to the e(‘ntrc of 

• • * Parker. 
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the area, which is a little elevated above the rest of 
it. A beautiful effect," says T)r. Burton, “ is pro- 
d\iced by visiting the building on these occasions at 
night, wh(;n the moon is reflected nj>on the water, 
through the aperture of the dome.” 

l1ie Pantheon retains its majestic portico," says 
Mr. Eustace, “and presents its graceful dome unin- 
jured ; the pavement, laid by Agrippa, and trodden 
l)y Augustus, still forms its floor ; the compartments 
and fluted pillars of the richest marble, that origin- 
ally lined its walls, still adorn its inward circum- 
ference ; the deep tints that age has thrown over it, 
only contribute to raise its dignity, and augment 
our veneration ; and the traveller enters its portal, 
through which twice twenty generations have flowed 
in succession, with a mixture of awe and religious 
veneration. Yet the Pantheon itself has been ‘shorn 
of its beams,' and looks eclipsed through the ‘ disas- 
trous twilight of eighteen centuries.' " 

Augustus dwelt at first* near the Homan Forum, 
in a house which had belonged to the orator Cal vus; 
afterwards on the Palatine, but in the moderate house 
of llortensius, which was not conspicuous, either for 
extent or ornament ; it had some porticoes of Albnn 
columns, and rooms without any marble or remark- 
able pavement. For more than forty years ho occu- 
pied the same chamber, in winter and in summer ; 
and although ho found the city by no means favour- 
able to his h(\alth in the winter, yet he constantly 
passed the winter in it. After the palace had been 
accidentally destroyed by fire, Augustus had it re- 
built, as wo are told, and ordered it to be entirely 
opened to the public. This edifice was called Pala- 
tium, from the name of the hill on which it stood ; 
and that being afterwards applied to the residence 


• Parker. ’ 
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of the Roman emperors, it has passed into most of 
tlic languages of Europe, as the common a})pollation 
of a princely mansion. 

It was under the immediate siuicessors of Augus- 
tus that the Palatine rose in splendour, till it eclipsed 
all that we read of magnificence in the history of the 
ancient world. The imperial possessors of this proud 
eminence seem to have regarded it as a theatre for 
their amusement ; and upon it their “ gorgeous ty- 
ranny ” was anijdy displayed, in the vast and costly 
structures which tliey erected for the gratification of 
their personal pleasure or caprice. 

This palace received many additions by Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Domitian ; and, finally, by Nero ; from 
whom it was called “ the golden house of Nero.” 
It is thus described by Salmon, from Suetonius, I’a- 
citus, and other writers : — “ From the remains in the 
back part of the Palatine-hill, the ancient palace of 
Nero, from its great extent and vast size, was no less 
difficult to be inhabited than it is for us to believe 
its magnificence. It was built by the famous archi- 
tects Soverus and (\Terus. In the vestibule or prin- 
cipal entrance Avas the colossal statue of Nero, of 
bronze. It was one hundred and twenty fe(‘t high, 
of excellent workmanship, by Zenodorus, who was 
sent for from (laiil for the purpose. It was restored 
by Vcsj)asian, and dedicated to the sun. The em- 
peror added the rays, which were twenty-two feet 
and a half in length. In the porticos were three 
galleries supported by large columns, which extended 
a mile iit length. This palace enclosed all the Pala- 
tine-hill, together with the jdain between the Pala- 
tine and the Cadius, and part of the Esquiline mount 
near to the garden of Mfecenas. It was raised on 
large columns of marble carried on a level from the 
Palatine to tl>^ Esyuilino. The superb entrance was 
facing the Via Sacra, Nero, in order to (Execute this 
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design, destroyed the houses of many of the citizens, 
which occasioned tlic saying, tliat Home consisted of 
one house. Tacitus writes, that when Koine was in 
flamt'S seven days and nights, it was not to he 'cx- 
tingnislied till all the buildings about the Palatine 
were burnt. Wliere the amphitheatre now stands, 
Nero hirriK'd a lahe to resemble the sea, with edifices 
around it similar to a city, togetluT with extensive 
gardens and walks, and ]daces for wild beasts, vine- 
yards, &c. Ill the ])alace wore a great number of 
halls, and an innumerable quantity of rooms, galle- 
rii's, and statues, resplendent in every part with gold, 
g(?ms, and jirecious stonc's ; from which cirenmstaTuro 
it acquired the name of the golden house. JVlany 
of the rooms destined for y^uhlic feasts were very 
spacious, with most beautiful ceilings, which turned 
round in su(;h a maimer that from various jiarts there 
fell flowers and exquisite odours. The principal hall 
wluTi! Nero suppinl was circular, and of such art, 
that the ceiling w^as ornamented with stars to re- 
semble the heavens, in conformity to which it conti- 
nually revolved night and day. Birds of silver were 
earv(‘d in the other codlings with surprising art. 
Anmlius, a celebrated artist, was employed during 
tlie whole of his life; to paint this palace. Thi; tables 
Avere of ivory, the floors of the rooms were inter- 
sected with works in gold compartments of gems and 
inotlH;r-of-pearl : the marble, the bronze, tlu; statues, 
and the richest of the tapestry, were beyond all de- 
scription. When Nero went to inhabit it, he said, 
full of pride, ‘ I now begin to ho lodged likei a man.' 
II (;r(‘, particularly, was a tenqile of Fortune, conse- 
crated by Servius/riilliiis, and constructed by Nero, 
of a fine transparent alabaster, called fingites. This 
stone was brought from Cappadocia, and was so clear, 
that every object might he seen when ^he doors were 
shut, as if it were noon-day. In the gardens were 
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dellfrlitfiil baths, niimorous fisli-pondg and pastures, 
with all sorts of animals. Here wore also baths of 
fresh and sea water. To erect these wonderful edi- 
fices Italy was ruined with impositions and burdens, 
and its temples s]>oiled of their precious ornaments, 
statues of gold and silver, as likewise great part of 
the empire. Tacitus wnt(‘S in his Annals, that it was 
twice burned and rebuilt ; that is, in the fire under 
Nero, and in the sixth year of Trajan. According 
to Dion, it was burnt the third time under the em- 
pciror I^ommodus ; and, as he rebuilt it, it was calk'd 
from liiin Colouia (Jojumodiana. Various emperors, 
ablu)rring the exec^ss of so mucli ricbes and luxury, 
removed the most valuable part, and employed it for 
the greatfu* ornament of the temj)le of Jupiter Capi- 
tolimis. Antoninus Pins, detesting the extent of the 
palaci', contented Iiiinself with the part called Tibe- 
riana, and shut ii]) the rest. All this magnilicenee, 
time, and especijilly the malignity of man, have de- 
stroyed, and cypresses, symbols of death and deso- 
lation, triumph on the ruins.*’ 

Its ])rescnt condition lias been thus described by 
the poet : — 

(\vpri*ft9 ami ivy, wood and wallflower, grown 
Matted and inas-ed to-retlier ; iullockB Iieapod 
Dll what wiMT rliiiniber^', andi ciaished, rojuinn strown 
Jn IVagnuMUH-, clu>Ke<l-»ij> vaults, and frescoes steeped 
111 subtci raiieaii damps, where the oul j)eoped, 

Deeming it midiiigia : temjiles, baths, tu' balls? 

Urononnec who can ; for all that learning reaped 
Fi’OTii her rcseareli bath been, that these are walls, 
liebold flic Jmperial Mount! His thus the mighty falls. 

Arches were ])ublic buildings,* designed for the 
reward and encouragement of noble enterprises, 
erected generally to the honour of such eminent 
persons as had either won a victory of extraordinary 
consecpience tiferoa^, or had rescu ed the common^ 
* Jveiinet. ^ 
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wealth at homo^from considerable danger. At first, 
they were plain and rude structures, by no means 
remarkable for beauty or state. Hut in later times 
no expenses were thought too great for the rendering 
them in the highest degree splendid and magnificent ; 
nothing being more usual than to have the greatest 
actions of the heroes they stood to honour curiously 
expressed, or the whole procession of the triumph 
cut out on the sides. The arclies built by Romulus 
were only of brick ; that of Camillus, of plain square 
stone ; but those of Oesar, Drusus, Titus, Trajan, 
Gordian, &c., were entirely of marble. 

The most distinguished of these areh(‘8 are those 
of Titus and Septimius Sevems. That of Gallienus 
is a mere gateway, and that of Drusus seems part 
of an aqueduct ; yet, (;oarse as they are, each has its 
Corinthian columns, and pediments on a portion of 
the fronts. That of (Amstantine was erected after 
the defeat of Maxentius, and was so contrived that 
the music for the triumph might be placed in it. 
When the procession reached the arch, the band 
began to play, and continued till the whole had passed 
throurrh. 

The arch of Titus is situate on the eastern decli- 
vity of the Palatine JVlount. Tt is so rich, that 
some regard it not as elegant. The entablature, the 
imposts, the key-stones, are all crowded with sculp- 
ture ; yet all, according to the taste of ]\fr. Forsyth, 
are meagre in profile. It was erected by the senate, 
in gratitude to Titus for having conquered Judea and 
taken Jc'rusalem. It is, therefiwe, one of ‘the most 
interesting monuments of ancient Rome ; and so sen- 
sibly do tlic Jews still fivl the injury, done to their 
nation, that none of them can be tempted to pass 
under it. 

Tho triumph is represented oju ca^h side of the 
arch in cJlong spaces, seven feet in height, and 
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nearly fourteen in length. The cmjjeror appears in 
a triumphal car drawn by four horses, — Victory 
crowning him with a laurel. Rome is persoiiitied 
as a female. Slie conducts the horses ; lictors, citi- 
zens, and soldi(TS, attending. On the opposite side 
is represented a procession, in which are carried, 
by persons crowned with laurel and Ix'aring the 
Roman standards, various spoils taken at Jerusak in; 
such as the silvc'r trunp^ets, the golden table, and 
the golden candlestick with seven branirhes. 

The arch of Severus was erected in honour of the 
emperor ^('ptimius, and his two sons Caracalla and 
Oeta, on account of vi(!tories obtained over the 
Parthians. Wo know from history, says Dr. 
■Burton, that he made two expeditions into the 
East ; the first in 19.5, when he conrpiorcd Vologeses ; 
the second in 199, wlnm he took C-tesiphon, and the 
treasures of king Artabanus. Spartian tells us, 
that ho triumphed after the first expedition ; but 
refused the honour the second time, because ho had 
the gout. His son triumphed in his stead; and it 
was upon this occasion that the arch was erected. 

This triumj)hal arch consists of three ; that is, a 
large one in the middle, and a smaller one on each 
side. ''I'hose arches'^' are not in a very pure style of 
architecture; hut they are rich and handsome objects. 
Four projecting columns adorn each face, and the 
(.•ntablature bricks around each of them. Above the 
columns are supposed to have bec'n statues ; while*, 
on the top, as wo learn from coins, w'as a car drawn 
by six horses abreast, containing two persons in it, 
and having on each side an attendant on hors(‘back, 
followed by one on foot. The material of the arch is 
marble ; and each front is covered, between the 
columns, with bas-reliefs. These bas-reliefs illustrate 
the campaigns aivi victories,, in commemoration of 
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'H’liich the arch was erected. But tlie whole series, 
says Dr. Burton, is in an indiiVorent style of sculpture, 
and ])resents hut a }>oor idea of the state of the arts 
at that time. Mr. AVood, liowever, regards them, 
though bad in design as well as (‘xecution, as con- 
tributing to the niagnifieence of tlie edifice. Mr. 
]A)rsyth, howe\(T, is not given to indulge in rcs])cct 
to the architecture ; for he says, that the composite 
starts so often and so “ firriously ” out, the i)overty 
of its ciitablatun‘ meets you in so many points, as 
to leave no rc])(jsc to the eye. AVithiu the arch is a 
marble staircasi^, leading by lifty sti‘])S to the sum- 
mit. I'hc^ arch itself was half buried so late as the 
year ]80il. Several excavations had been made*; 
but the loose soil had slippi‘d down, and quickly 
lilled them u)) again. Po])e Bins VII. was more 
succuissful in the attempt than his ])rcdcce.ssors had 
been ; and by the year 1804 the whole arch had been 
uncovered, and laid o])en <lown to the bottom. 

The site of the temple of liomuhis is nowoccuj)ied 
by the church of San T(ndor(», a small rotunda. 
The walls are of great anti<piity, and marvellously 
perfect. In regard to tlu^ tem])le of Itomulus 
and liemus, few buildings have occasioned more 
disjmtes. It is now the church of S.S. Oosimo 
e Damiano ; the vc^stibule, several porphyry co- 
lumns, and a bronze door of which are exceedingly 
ancient. 

The temple of Yesta, ert^(4e<l by Nuina, now 
forms part of tin) church of 8. Maria del 8ola. It is 
of Gret^k architecture, and surrounded by a portico 
of ninetem Corinthian columns, on a flight of ste))s, 
the whole of Parian marble. The roof.was originally 
covered with bronze, brought from Syracuse ; but 
that Inis, long since, been replaced by materials 
much less costly. t 

The tt'mph) of Minerva Medici stands in a garden 
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on the Esquilino-liill ; it is round without, but forms 
a decagon witliin, and ap])ears to liave Ijad ten win- 
dows, and nine niches for statues. Here were found 
statues of TEsculajnus, Venus, Hercules, the Faun, 
and that of Minerva with tlie scTpc'nt. 

The church Sa. Maria in (yosinedin is supposed to 
tiavc hcon the temple of Piiditia Patricia, or Chastity, 
which no plebeian was allowed to (alter. Pope 
Adrian I. ridiuilt this edific^e in 728, r(‘taining the 
cella, and many portions of tln^ anci(;nt temple. 

A mean-loolcing eliureh, called Sa. Maria d’ Ara 
C(X*li, wholly devoid of ('xternal ornament, is sup- 
posed to stand on the site of the temple of Jupiter 
Feretriiis. A flight of one hundred and twenty-four 
stops of marble, brought from the temple of Jupiter 
(Juirinus, forms the ascc'ut to it from the (Jainpus 
Martins; the interior 1ms twenty-two ancient co- 
lumns of granite, and the whole appc’ars to be an 
assemblage of fragments of other liuildings. It was 
whilst musing in this chun^h, “ whilst the friars were 
singing v(’spcrs in the tiaiijile of Jupiter,” that Gibbon 
says he first eoneeived the idea of writing his im- 
mortal history. 

The beautiful tc'inple of Jupiter Tonans was erected 
by Augustus, in gratitude for his escajx.* from light- 
ning. Only three of the thirty columns of the por- 
tico now remain, together with a portion of tlic 
frieze. Tlic^y are of I Aina marhle, four feet four 
inch os in diameto, wdth Corinthian caj)itals, and 
appear griginally to have been tinged with Tyrian 
])iirplc. 

During the time of Claudius, the very curious 
temple of Fauuus was built uj)Oii tlie (.V^lian mount. 
It was of circular form, and had internally two rows 
of Ionic columns, with arches springing immediately 
from the cajiitals.* The upper windows had cacli a 
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column in tlie middle, with arches* also springing 
from the capitals ; and these two arches were en- 
closed by a semicircular arch, which had its spring- ^ 
ing upon the jambs of the windows ; and, rising 
higher, left a considerable space betw’ecn it and the 
two before-mentioned small arches, in wdiich space 
was a circular opening. This- is })articularly noticed 
as an early and distinct typ(i of what was afterwards 
named Saxon, Norman, and Gothic. 

The tem])l(i of Concord was the ])lacc in which Len- 
tulus and other confederates of Catiline were brought 
before the senate in order to be tried, and whence they 
were taken to the Mamertine prisons. “ For my own 
})art,” says Middleton, “ as oft as 1 have been wan- 
dering about in the very rostra of old Rome, or in 
that of the temple of Concord, where Tally assembled 
the senate in (Jatiline's conspiracy, 1 could not hel]) 
fancying myself much more sensible of the force of 
his eloquence ; whilst the impression of the place 
served to warm tny imagination to a degree almost 
expial to that of his old audience.” Of late years, 
however, these ruins have been ascribed to the 
temple of Fortune, burnt in the time of Maxontius, 
the competitor of CVmstantine. 

The temple of h'ortune was, for a long time, taken 
for the temple of Concord, its ptu'tieo is rauirly 
complete ; consisting of six granite columns in front, 
and two behind, supporting an entablature and pedi- 
Jiieut. The columns all vary in diameter, and have 
bases and capitals of white marble. Froni tliis cir- 
cumstance it is conjecturetl that it was taected with 
the spoils of other buildings ; their original temple, 
burnt in the time of Maxontius, having been rebuilt 
by Constantine. 

The temple of Nerva was erected by Trajan. It 
was one of the hiiest edifices of arici<aut Rome ; but 
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all that now remains of it is a cella, and three fine 
columns of 1‘arian marble, fifty feet in height, sup- 
pm’ting an arcliitrjive. 

The temple of Peace*, erected by Vespasian, was 
enriched with spoils from Jernsaleni. This temple 
is related to have been one of the most magnificent 
in Rome: it was encircled with a coating of gilt 
bronze, and adorned with stupendous columns of 
white marble; it was also enriched with some of the 
finest seul])tures and paintings of wdiich the ancient 
world could boastt. Among the former was a 
colossal statue of the Nile, surrounded by sixteen 
children, cut out of one block of basalt; among the 
latter was the famous jiicture of Jalysus, painted by 
Protogencs of Rhodes: Here, too, were dei>osited 
the candlesticks, and some other of the spoils, which 
Titus brought from J(;rusalem. There was also a 
curious library attached to the edifice. 

Three iinmeiiso arches, which rank amongst the 
most rcmaikable remains in Rome, are all that are 
left of this once stupoiidous structure, which, until 
lately, was sLi]>])Osed'"' to 1x3 the tem])le of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian at the close of the Judean W'ar. 
But the giH'at degeneracy of the workmanshij), and 
its being wholly unlike all erections of that nature, 
has led to the opinion that the remains are neither 
of the time of Ves])asian, nor those of the temple, 
which, with all tlie immense treasures it contained, 
was destroyed by fire, about one hundred years after 
its erection; but of a Basilica J, erected byMaxe ntius 


• Anon. t Buifonl. 

X The Basilican were very 6pad<ius afui houiitiful ctlificcs, dc- 
chiefly for the ccntuniviri, or the judges to sit in and hear 
causes, and for the counsellors to receive clients. The hunkers, 
too, had one part of it allotted for their ivsidencc. -Vossius has 
observed, that t^jisc l^isilicae were exactly in the shape of our 
ehurches, oblong almost like a ship; whirh was the r -son that njwn 
the ruin of so many of them Ciiiisiiun churches weic several limes 
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on tlio ruins of the and concerted Ly Con- 

stantine into a Christian church. The stupendous 
proportions of this structure are shown hy the three 
vaulted roofs, each seventy-fiyo feet across, which 
rise above the surrounding buildings indulge but not 
ungainly masses. Tlio vault of tlie middle arch, wliich 
is placed further back, forms part of a spluTo; the 
side ones are cylindrical ; all are ornamented with 
sunk pamds of stucco-work. The church appears to 
have consisted of a nave and two aisles, divided hy 
enormous pillars of marble, one of which now stands 
in front of tlu? church of J^a JNIaria iMaggiore. It is 
of a singly block, of forty-eight feet in height, and 
sixteen and a half in circumfereiiee. 

Of the fine tenqde, di YeiuTi^ c Itoma,* the cella 
of each deity remains, wdth the ni<*hes, in vvliicli 
W’cre their statues, and a jiortion of oik; of the side 
walls, which prove it to have been of vast si/.(*, groat 
magnificence, and a chef- d’oiMi vie of architecture. 
The emperor Adrijtii himst'lf dr(;w the ])laus, which 
he siihmitt(;d to Apollodoriis, whose; ojiinion respect- 
ing tlu'iu is said to Jiave; id>eeu the ciuise; of his 
untimely death. The temples, althoiioh they had 
each a s(;parato entrance and cella, f()rmt;d but one 
edifice ; the substructure of whieb, having been 
recently excavated, is found to have been three 
Jiundred and thirty by one hundred and sixty feet, 
A noble flight of stejis, discovered at the same time, 
between tlie arch of Titus and the church of St. 
Francesco, formed the approach of the Forum, whicli 
front, as well as that towards the (.'oliscum, was 
adorned wdth columns of Parian marble, six feet in 
diameter ; and the whole was surrounded by a ])or- 

raiacd on tlic old foundations, and very often a whole Bujsilica 
converied to sii(-l)«a pious um* ; and htuu-o, perhaps, all our groat 
domoB or catliedrals are stil’ called Busilio: . ^ 

* Billfold. 
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tico, with a diuible row of columns of grey granite. 
The w alls and pavement of tlie interior w ere int rusted 
with fine marble, and the roof richly gilt. 

The Temple of Antoninus wtis crecied by ]\I arcus 
Aurelius in' 17B, in memory of Aiitonihus and 
his consort Faustina. The t>riginal portico, con- 
sisting of ten Corinthian columns of Cippoliii ) 
marble, and a j)ortion of tl»e temple itself, now’ form 
the clmndi of S. Lortni/.o in Miranda. 

The tH)luinn of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was 
erected by the senate in honour of tliat illustrious 
emperor, l^assl-rilievi run spirally, from the bottcmi 
to the toj), repres(‘iiting the jMarcomamiiaii war. It 
is composed of twentyrsix blocks of Parian niarhk*, 
and is one hundred and tw’(‘iilv -thne f(‘ct in height. 
Tlio statue of tlic emj>(‘r(>r once stood on its suininit, 
but it has been replace d by that of 8t. Paul. 

This leads us to s]>eak of the great statue of the 
same emperor. Xh(* hors<i w^as so greatly iidinired 
by Michael Angelo, that when lie lirst saw it, he 
looked at it in silence for some time', and thc'ii saiel, 
Cio onl” Idiis great statue of Marcus Aurelius/ 
says 31r. Forsyth, “ or rather of his horse, w’hich 
was once the idol of Pome, is now’ a subje'ct of (toii- 
tentioii. Some' critics fiiul tin; pro])ortions of the 
animal false, and his attitiuhi iinjiussihle. One com- 
pares In’s head to an owl, another liis bi'lly to a cow's, 
blit the well-known aj)OKtrophe of a third (Michael 
Angelo) will ever prevail in your first impressions. 
Tlic sjnrit and fire of the gcnuTiil Hgnre w’ill sedutu; 
the inosF practised eye, Ancaent sculptors, intent 
only on man, arc supposed to have neglected the 
study of animals; ami we certainly find very rude 
accessories affixed to some exquisite antiques. 1 Per- 
haps they affected such contrasts as strike us in the 
w’t>rk of the F^un and his ])anther, the Meleagtir and 
his dogs, the Apollo and his swans, here the 
VOL. II. u 
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accessory serves as a foil. The horse, however, 
comes so frequently into heroic subjects, that the 
greatest artists of antiquity must have made him 
their particular study, and we are told that they did 
so; but it were unfair to judge of their excellence 
from this bruised and unfortunate animal/' 

This celebrated statue is the only one of bronze of 
all that adorned the city in ancient times. It has 
been called, at different periods, by the names of 
Lucius Verus, Sc])timius Severus, and Constantine. 
It was placed in its presemt position by Paul III. in 
1538, being then removed frwn beforii the church of 
St. John Lateran. A bunch of flowers is said to 
be presented every year to the chapter of St. John, 
as an acknowledgment, that the statue belongs to 
them; but this Sir John Hobhouse denies. The 
statue was originally gilt ; the coating laid on, ac- 
cording to the practice of the ancients, in very thick 
leaves; and some traces of it may still be observed. 

AV'e now turn to the Oolis('um. The shows of wild 
beasts were in general designed for the honour of 
Diana, the patroness of hunting. Por this purpose, 
no cost was spared to fetch the different creatures 
from the farthest parts of the world. 

I’art in laden vcsstels cainc, 

Borne on the rouglier waves, or gentler stream ; 

The fainting man Jet fall his tremhlitjg oar, 

And the pale master feared the freight he bore. 

And shortly after, 

All that with potent teeth command the plain, 

All that rmi horrid with erected mane, 

Or pioud of stately lioriiH, or bristling hair, 

At once the forest’s ornament tujd fear ; 

Tom from their deserts hy the Roman power, 

Nor Btrcngtli can save, nor craggy dens secure. 

Some creatures were presented mexjely as strange 
sights ar ’ rarities ; as crocodiles, and several out- 
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landisb birds and beasts : others for the combat, as 
lions, tigers, leopards, &c. We may reckon up three 
sorts of diversions with the beasts, which Jill went 
under the common name of Venatio : — The lirst, 
when the people were permitted to run after the 
beasts, and catch what they could for their own 
use ; the second, wlien the beasts fought with one 
another ; and the last, when they were brought out 
to engage with mcn.'^ 

The fights between beasts were exhibited with 
great variety ; sometimes a tiger was matched with 
a lion ; sometimes a lion with a bull ; a bull with an 
elephant; a rhinoceros w'ith a bear, But the 

most wonderful sight was, when by bringing water 
into the amphitheatre, huge sea-monsters were in- 
troduced to combat with wild beasts: — 

No sylvan moiislcra \vc alone have view’d, 

Blit huge sea calves, dyed red with hostile blood 
Of hears, lie floundering in the wondrous floo<l. 

Calpiiurn. Eclog. vii. 

The men, that engaged with wild beasts, had the 
common name of Bestiarii. Some of these were 
condemned persons ; others hired themselves at a 
set pay, like the Gladiators ; and like them, too, 
had their schools whore they were instructed and 
initiated in such combats. We find several of the 
nobility and gentry many times voluntarily under- 
taking a part in tliese encounters; and Juvenal 
ac<juaints us, that the very women were ambitious 
of showmg their courage on the like occasions, 
though with the forfeiture of their modesty. 

One of the best aceouiits of this wonderful edifice, is 
that given in Bu* ford's account of the Panorama 
painted by himself, and now (1839,) exhibiting in lici- 
cester Square, London. The far-famed amphithe- 
atre of Vespasijin, oj, as it is more generally called. 


♦ Kciinct. 

u 2 
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tlie Coliseum, is one of the most extraordinary an( 
massive works, that Rome, or any other country 
ever produced ; and forms one of the most surpris 
ing, and intensely interesting, objects of attractior 
amongst tlie many gigantic remains of that ancien 
city. Ill whatever way it is viewed, whether at 
regards its immense size, the solidity of its structure 
tlie simplicity and luirmony of its architei^ture, th^ 
grace and beauty of its proportions, or its interna 
arrangement and convenience, it ef|ua11y strikes tin 
mind wdth wonder and admiration ; and is univer 
sally admitted to be one of the noblest r(‘inains o 
antiquity in the world. Placed at somti distance 
from the gorgeous churclu's, extensive palaces, aiu 
busy streets of modern Rome, it stands alone ii 
solitary dignity and gloomy contrast ; elevating it: 
stiip(nidous masses from above the surrounding ruin: 
of the impiTial city; a striking image of Rome itsel 
in its ])res(‘nt state, erect on the one side, fallen oi 
the otlu'r ; half grey, half green, deserted and d(?cay 
ing ; a sjilendid and melancholy monument of pas 
greatiu^ss ; and no monument of human power, no me^ 
inorial of departed ages, ever s])oke more forcibly t( 
the heart, or awakened feelings so powerful, and un 
utterable. The (V)liseum was commenced by Fla 
vius Vespasinn, in the year 72, as a triumpha 
iiH'morial of his victories in pJudea; and it alsf 
served to ]»erpetuatc the recollection of the inaiij 
horrid cruelties, committed by the conquering Ro 
mans during that war. It was enacted, according 
to Martial and Pliny, on the s]K)t formerly occupici 
by a lake or fish-pond, in the gardens of Nero*: 
golden house, then nearly the centre of tlie city 
Twelve thousand pJewish prisoners, reduced to sla 
very, w(^re employed on th(^ work ; and when it h 
coiisidcrt'd, that so Jarge and ^olid(-aii edifice wat 
complet in little more than four years, it becomes 
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clearly evident, that tlio utmost cruelty and oppres- 
sion must have been resorted to, to com])cl these 
unfortunates to com])lete the task. Titus, the son ‘of 
Vespasian, iinishod tlie building ; and on its dedica- 
tion exhibited shows and games for one hundred 
days, during which numbers of gladiators were 
killed, and five thousand wild beasts were torn to 
piect^s in th(; arena/’ 

This vast ain])hitheatre is of an elliptical sliape, 
which gives it great powers of resistance. Acci»rd- 
ing to tlie best and most recent ineasurenu'nt, it 
must be about one thousand one hundred and eighty 
eight feet in c‘xt(Tnal cinaimferenee, the long axis 
being six hundred and twcnty-eiglit, the short live 
luindred and forty, and the total height one hundred 
and sixty feet.^ The whole is a vast mixed mass of 
enoriuous blocks of stone and bricks, (])robably por- 
tions of th(' golden palace), metal and cenn nt, whi(!h 
have become so hardened by time, as to be like solid 
rock. The exterior was entirely of calcareous tufa of 
I'ivoli, called travertine, a line hard and white stone. 
It ])r('sents a series of three ranges of o})en arcades, 
so airy and correct in their ])roj)ortions, that the 
building does not appear so large as it re ally is. 
Each tier consisted of thirty arches ; the columns 
between which, together with the entablatures, dis- 
playing dift'erent orders of arehit(‘cture, the lowest 
being Doric, the second Ionic, and tln^ third (/orin- 
thian, surmounted hy an attic story, with Composit(^ 
pilasters, and forty windows. The two n])per tiers 
of arches, which have the remains of })edestals for 
statues in them, admitted light to the variems ambu- 
lacra or corridors, which wtTC quadrangular at the 

* Some f?ivc the dimenMons thus: — Greatest leii<;th t«ix hun- 
dred aixl twenty-one feet ; greatest breadth five luindred and tlnr- 
teeu ; outer wall one hnfidred and fifty Heven feel lu"h in its whole 
extent. 
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base, duniiiisliing in number and size as they ascended, 
and terminating in a single passage at the top. The 
lowest tier of arches were the entrances, seventy-six 
of which were for the emperor, finely ornamented ; 
one for the spectators, of various denominations ; 
and one for the consuls, senators, &c. ; and two 
for the gladiators, animals, &c. These entrances 
led to the various staircases by which the populace 
gained the diiferent donnitories, and descended by 
narrow flights of steps, to the graduated ranges of 
seats. Altogether there were one hundred and sixty 
staircasf's : that is, — to the first floor, sixty-four ; to 
the second, fifty-two ; to the third, sixteen ; to the 
fourth, twenty-four ; and four to the extreme top, for 
the workmen. In the four ambulacra on the ground 
floor, were shops, taverns, stables, and rooms for 
refre shments, and places where pcTfumcs were burned. 
There was also a fifth, or private passage, under the 
pulvinar, for the use of the emperor, which communi- 
cated subterrancously with the palace. In the tier 
above were twenty -two small vaulted ehainbers, 
called f(»rnices, devoted to the sensual pleasures of 
the privileged classes. 

It is impossible to say at- what period the amphi- 
theatre was first sufl'ored to decay. The sanguinary 
exhibitions of the gladiators w6re abolished in the 
reign of Iloiiorius, at the commencement of the fifth 
century ; yet so late as 16'!^2, it must have been per- 
fect, as bull-fights, and other games, were at that time 
exhibited. A great portion of the southern side was 
demolished by order of Paul III. it is said at the 
recommcridatiou of JMichael Angelo, to furnish mate- 
rials for the Farnese palace for his nephew, and the 
complaints of the populace alone saved it from total 
demolition. It has however since suflered frequently 
from similar depredate, ons of worjsic tlvin Gotha and 

Vandalsr^ 
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** From its mfiss, 

Walls, paliicos, half cities have been rcai-M.” 

These robberies liavc now ceased ; Benedict XIY. 
having, by the crtKition of a series of altars in the 
arena, made the whole consecrated ground ; a most 
efficient protection against the ravages of modern 
barbarism. Pius has also erected a massive buttress 
against tlie weakest end, and repaired some parts of 
the interior. Thus, afttr a lapse of nearly eighteen 
centuries, having fn^quently sudcT*cd from eartlK|u.akes, 
storms, and fire ; having been several times battered 
as a fortress, during the civil contentions of the mid- 
dle ages ; defaced as a quarter for soldiers-;' used as a 
manufactory, ^id worketfas a quarry, it still remains 
a*miracle of human labour and ingenuity, and is, even 
ill its present state, one of tbc noblest remains of anti - 
qiiit3% and tbc most wond(;rful monument of Itoman 
magnificence. Solitary and desolated, it is still grand 
and imposing ; the rich hues wliicb time has over- 
spread its v(!nerablo fragments with, the luxuriant 
clusters of vegetation, and the graceful drapery of 
numerous lioautiful crwqiers, festocining from the 
rifted arches, and broken arcad(,*s, whilst assiiniLating 
with the general cliaracter, add an indescribable rich- 
ness and variety to tbc whole, that has a powerful 
eff(‘ct on the mind of the spectator. 

When the whole amphitheatre was entire*, a child 
might comiirchend its design in a moinciit, and go 
direct to his ])lacc without straying in the porticoes ; 
for each .arcade bears its number engraved, and oppo- 
site cacli ar(;.ade was a staircase. This multiplicity of 
wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the at- 
tention which the ancients paid to the safe discharge 
of a crowd, f As it now sLiinds, the Coliseum is a 
striking image of Jtoine itself ; — decayed, vacant, se- 
rious ; yet grund :^half grey,« and half green ; erect 
* I'^orsyth. f Ibid. 
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cm one side and fallen on the other, with consecrated 
ground in its bosom, inhabited by a herdsman ; visit- 
ed by every caste ; far moralists, antiquaries, painters, 
architects, devotees, all meet here to meditate, to ex- 
amine,, to draw, to measure, and to eopy. 

The figure of the Coliseum was an elli]>s(', hose 
longer diameter was about six hundred and fifteen 
English fc'ct, and the shorter five hundred and ten feet. 
The longer diameter of the arena, or space within, 
was about two linndred and eighty-one feet, and 
the shorter one hundred and seventy-six feet, leav- 
ing th(? circuit for scats and galleries, of about one 
liundnvl and fifty-scweii feet hi In^eadth. The out- 
ward cireuinfta’cncc* wluai completes about seven- 
teen hundred and soveuty-tvvo feet, eovcTiiig a surface 
of about twohuudred and forty-six thousand, six liun- 
dred and sixty-one feet, or something more than five 
acre's jind a half. When soino])ilgriin.s^* who journeyed 
to Itomc ])eheld tliis vast amj)hithcatre,tlK‘y are said to 
have ('xclainicd, “Ashuig as the Coliseum stands, 
Jionic slial] stand ; when the Coliseum falls, Kome 
will fall ; and when Romo falls, the world will fall,’ ' 
t It is impossible to eoniemjdaie without liorror 
the dreadful sccau's of ca^^ag(^ wliicli for two hun- 
(Ired and fifty y4\ars disgrae(‘d the am yilii theatre, or 
to regard without uttia* detestation the character of 
tin; ]>('opl(^ who took pleasure in sjieetacles of such 
monstrous brutality. Wc may form some idea of the 
myriads of men and animals di^stroyed in these houses 
of slaughter, from oik; instance which is recorded by 
Dio. lie informs us that after the triumph of Trajan 
over the Dacians, spectacles w^ere exhihited for one 
hundrt'd and twcnty-thn;i' days, in which eleven 
thousand animals were killed, and one thousand gla- 
diators were inatehed against eaidi other. Nor was 
it only malelaetors, cy.ptives, and- sla‘'.*(;s, that wore 
* Bedo. t Brcwhlcr.. 
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doomed to contend in these dreadful garners; free-bpro 
citizens hired tbemselvos as gladiators, men of iitddc 
birth ^metinies degraded themselves so far as to 
light on the stage for the aTnuseinent of their cpmitry- 
nien, — oven women, ladies too of Idgli rank, forget- 
ting tlio native delicacy and the feebleness of their 
sex, strove on the arena for the prize of valour for tl»e 
lioiiour of adn)itness in nfnmler. A people thus in- 
ured to blood, were prepared for every yijlany ; nor : 
is it possible to read of the enormities whichJdlsgTfliOcd 
the transactions of the latcT Romans, wdthput ascriV 
ing them in a great measure to the ferocity of temper^ 
fost('red by tJie shocking amusouients of the amphi- 
theatre. 

‘‘ The (.\)liseo,” says Dlipaty, is un([iiestionahly 
the most admirabli' monnmint of the Itoman power 
uiidcT tlie Caesars. J^Voni its vast circuit, from tlu‘ null- 
titmhi of stones of which it is formed, from tliat union 
of columns of every order, which rise u]> one above the 
other, in a circular form, to supjkort three rows of 
portieocs ; from all th(' dimensions, in a word, of this 
prodigious edifice, we instantly recognise the work 
of a ])COj)le, sovereigns of the universe, and slaves of 
an emperor. I wander(‘d long around tin* Colis(M>, 
without venturing, if 1 may so say,,^^* enter it : my 
eyes surveyed it with admiration and awe. Mot 
more than om* lialf of this vast edifice at ])reseiit is 
standing ; yet the imagination may still add wliat 
lias been destroyed, and comph'te the whole. At 
length I entered within its preclnets. What an 
astonishing scenes ! What contrasts ! AVhat a disj)lay 
of ruins, and of all the jiarts of the monumeiit, of 
every form, every agi', and, as 1 may say, every 
year; some bearing the marks of the hand of time, 
and others of the hand of the barbarian. I'liesc 
crumbled down VA^sterday, tlgise a few days beibre, 
a groat number on the point of falling, some, in 
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abort, wlilcb aro falling from one moment to anotber 
Hero wc see a tottering portico, there a falling enta 
blament, and further on, a seat ; Avbile, in the mean 
while, tlie ivy, the bramble, the moss, and variout 
plants, erco]) amongst these ruins, grow, and insi' 
nuate tliemselves; and, taking root in the cement, are 
continually detaching, separating, and reducing tc 
powder those enormous masses ; the work of ages, 
piled on each other by the will of an emperor, and 
the labour of a huudred thousand slaves. Tliero 
was it then that gladiators, martyrs, and slaves, 
combated on the Komau festivals, only to make the 
blood circulate a little quicker in the veins of a 
linndied thousand idle sj)ectators. 1 thought I still 
heard the roaring of the lions, the sighs of tlio dying, 
the voice of the (jxeeutioners, and wluit would strike 
my ('ar with still greater horror, the a])plaiise8 of 
the Romans. I thought 1 heard thi'in, by these 
ai)j)lauses, encouraging and dtananding carnage; the 
men requiring still more blood from the combatants; 
and the women, more mercy for the dying. I ima- 
gined I beheld one of these women, young and 
beautiful, on the fall of a gladiator, rise from her seat 
and with an eye which had just caressed a lover, 
welcome, or repel, hud fault with, or applaud, the last 
sigh of the vanquished, as if she had j)aid for it. 

Blit what a change lias taken place in this arena ! 
In thi^ middle stands a crucifix, and all around this 
cnicilix, at equal distances, fourteen altars, conse- 
crated to difierent saints, aro erected on J,hc diais, 
which once containinl the wild beasts. The Coliseo 
was daily hastening to destruction ; the stones were 
carried oflP, and it was constantly disfigured, and 
made the receptacle of filth ; when Benedict XIV . 
conceived the idea of saving this noble monument by 
consecrating it ; by deCending it w^th ahtars, and pro- 
tecting Vvith indulgences. These walls, these 
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columns, and these porticoes, liave now no other sup- 
port but tlie names of those very martyrs with 
whoso blood they were formerly stained. I walked 
through every part of the Coliseo ; I ascended into 
all its different stories ; and sat down in the box of 
the emperors. I shall long remember the; silence and 
solitude that reigned througli these galleries, along 
these range's of seats, and under these vaulted por- 
ticoes. 1 sto]>ped from time to time to listen to the 
echo of my feet in walking. I >vas delighted, too, 
witli attending to a certain faint rustling, more 
sensible to the soul than to the ear, occasioned by 
the hand of time, which is continually at work, and 
undermining the Colisqo on every side. What jdca- 
sure did I not enjoy, too, in observing how th(; day 
gradually retired, and the night as gradually ad- 
vanced over the arcades, sprea<liug her hngtheiiing 
shadows. At ](;ngth J was obliged to retire ; with 
my mind, howevc;r, filled with and absorbed in a 
thousand ideas, a thousand sensations, which can 
only arise among these ruins, and which these 
ruins in some degree inspire. Wli(;rc are the five 
thousand wild boasts that tore eacli otlier to pi(*ces, on 
the day on which tliis mighty ])ile was ()pened ? 
Silent now are those unnatural shouts of ajiplaiise, 
called forth by the murderous figlits of the gladiators : 

- — What a contrast to this <leath of sound 1 ” 

“ Ascending among the ruins,'* says Mr. AVilliams, 
we took our station wlierc the whole magnitude 
of the Coliseum w'as visible. What a fulness 
of mind the first glance excited ; y(;t how inex- 
pre*ssil)le, at the same time, were our feelings ! The 
awful silence of this dread ruin still appealed to our 
hearts. The single scntiiicrs tread, and the ticking 
of our watches, were the only sounds \\c heard, 
while the moiin was marchingtin the vault of night, 
and the stars were j)ecping through Jy’ various 
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o])enings ; tho shadown of the Oyinn^ clouds being {ill 

that reniiiided us of life and of motion.” 

The nianiKT, in which the traveller should survey 
the euriositi(!S of Rome, must be determined by the 
haigth of time which he can afford for that purpose. 
‘‘ Thi'n^ are two mod(‘s of seeing Rome,” says Mr. 
Mathews ; “ th(^ toj)ogray)hical, followed by Yasi, 
who ]>areels out the tf>wn into {‘ight divisions, and 
jumbles (‘very thing togetli(*r, — antiquities, churches, 
and ])ala(u‘s, if their situation be contiguous ; and 
th(‘ chronological, — which would carry you regularly 
from tli(‘ house of Romulus to th(' palace of the 
rciigning ])OTitifl’. The first mode is the most expedi- 
tious, and the least expensive ; for even if the tra- 
V(‘llcr walk afoot, tin; economy of time is worth con- 
sidering ; and aft(‘r all that can Ix^ urged in favour 
of tlu^ chronological order, on tiuj scon^ of reason, 
Vasi’s jdan is j)erha])s the best, l^'or all that is 
worth s(‘eing at all is worth s(‘(dng twice. \"asi’s 
mode? hurries you through everything ; hut it enables 
you to s('lect and note down those objix'ts that are 
worthy of yuiblic examination, and those may be 
afterwards studied at l(‘isure. f)f the grc’at majority 
of sights it must lx‘ eonfessod that all wv obtain for 
our labour is tlie knowledge that th(w are not worth 
s(X'ing ; — hut this is a knowledge, tliat no one is 
walling to re<*(*ive upon the authority of another, and 
Vasi's plan oilers a most expcxlitioiis modii of arriving 
at this truth hy one’s own proper experience. II is 
j)lan is, h()wev(T, too ex])talitious ; for he would got 
through the whoh' town, wuth all its wonders, ancient 
and modern, in eight days 1 ” 

Kxpc'ditioiis as it is, some of our indefatigable 
coiintryinen liave contrived to hit njxm one still 
more so. Yon may tell them that the antiquaries 
allow eight days for^the tour, and they will boast 
of haviiw -^leatcu the antiquaries, and “ done it in 
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six.’' Tins ra)ncl system may do, or rather must do, 
for those w ho have no time for any otlu r ; hut to 
tlie traveller who wislies to derive instruction and 
profit from Jiis visit, a more leisurely survey is 
essential. “ For my own ])art,’' buys JVlr. Woods, 
‘‘ the first ei;^ht days I sjxait in Jioine w ere all hurry 
and confusion, and 1 could attend to nothin^ syste- 
matically, nor i von examine any thino- with accuracy ; 
a sort of restless oaoemess to s('e every thin<^ and 
know every thing, gave me no ])ow(T of fixing my 
attention on any one ])articular.” 

W’e must now dost* our account: not that we 
have by any ni(?ans exhausttxl the subject, for it de- 
mands volumes and years ; w hereas our space is 
limited, and our time is short. We shall, th(Teft)re, 
devote the rtmiainder of our s])ac(‘ and time to the 
iinj)rcssions with which the ruins of this city liave 
be(ai view’ed by several .1.,- ant and accom])lished 
travellers. 

At length I behold Home,” said Dupaty. 1 
behold that theatre, whi'ie human nature has been 
all that it can ev(‘r be, has ju'rfonned ev(Ty thing it 
can perform, has dlsf)lay(‘d all the virtm^s, exhibited 
all the vices, brought forth the sublinnvst heroes, 
and the most execrable monsters, has been elevated 
to a llrutus, tU'graded to a Nero, and re-asciaidtd 
to a Marcus Aurelius.” 

“ Kven those who hav(‘ not read at all,” says Dr. 
Burton, know, perhaps, more of tlie Itomans than 
of any other natioii^'^ wliich has figuri'd in the world. 
If we ]>refer modern history to ancient, we still find 
Itome in every page; ; and if we hK>k with composure 
upon an event so aiiticjuated as the fall of the Itoman 
empire, we cannot, as Ihiglishinen, or as protestants, 
contemplate wdth inditlcrenc(‘ the sacred ein})ire w hich 
Kome erectcM over the minds ^nd (‘onscii nces of men. 
Without making any invidious alhislo.y it may be 

* Fxcipt tll.ll ul ilu- Jews. 
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said that this second empire lias nearly passed away ; 
so that, in both points of view, we have former re- 
collections to excite our curiosity.” 

‘‘ Neither the superb structures,” says Sir John 
Hohhoiise, “ nor the liappy climate, have made Rome 
the country of cv(‘ry man, and ‘ the city of the soul.* 
Tlic education, wlrch has qualified the traveller of 
every nation for that citizenship, prepares enjoyments 
for him at Rome, independent of the city and inhabi- 
tants about him, and of all the allurements of site and 
climate. IJe will already people tlio hanks of the 
Tiber with the shad(‘s of Pompey, (Constantine, and 
Delisariusj.and other lu^roes. The first footsteps witliin 
the venerable walls will have shown him thename and 
magnificence of Augustus, and the three long narrow 
strc('ts, branching from the olxdisk in the centre of 
the ViuzAii del J*opolo, like the theatre of Palladio, 
will have imposed iijioii his fancy with an air of 
antiquity congenial to the soil, l^ven the mendicants 
of the country asking alms in Latin praytTs, and the 
vineyard gates of the suburbs, inscribed with the 
ancient language, may be allowed to contribute to 
the agreeable delusion.” 

“ What,” says (Chateaubriand, gazing on the ruins 
of Rome by moonlight, “ what was doing here eigh- 
teen centuries ago, at a like hour of night ? Not only 
has ancient Italy vanished, but the Italy of the middle 
ages is also gone. Nevertheless, the traces of both 
are plainly marked at Rome. If this modern city 
vaunts her »St. Peters, ancient Rome o])])oses her 
Pantheon and all her ruins ; if the onemarsljals from 
the Caj)itol her consuls and emjierors, the other 
arrays her b)ng succession of pontiffs. The Tiber 
divides the rival glories ; seated in the same dust, 
pagan Rome sinks faster and faster into decay, and 
Christian Rome is gra^rlually re-desccn|}ing into the 
catacombs whence she issued.” 

Wh»;,"says Lord Byron in regard to this celebrated 
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city ? — I am delighted withuKome. As a whole — 
ancient and modern -- it beats Greece, Constantinople, 
every thing, — at least that 1 have seen. As for the 
Coliseum, Pantheon, St. Petcr*s, the Vatican, S:c, c\:c., 
they are quite ineonceivabh*, and must be seen.'* 

We close this article with a fine passage from 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero : — “One cannot help re- 
flecting on tlio surprising fate and revolutions of 
kingdoms; how Rome, once the mistress of the world, 
the seat of arts, empires, and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance, and poverty, enslaved to the most 
eruL‘1, as well as the most co/itemptihle of tyrants, 
superstition and religious imposture ; while this 
remote country, anciently the jest and contemj)t of 
the polite Romans, is b(‘eom(‘ the hapj)y seat of 
liberty, ph'uty, and letters ; flourishing in all the 
arts and refiiuanents of civil life; yet rmiiiing, per- 
liai)S, the same course whieli Rome itself had run 
before, — from virtuous industry to wt'alth ; from 
wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an impatience of 
discipline and corrujdiou of morals; till, by a total 
degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for 
destruction, it falls a prey at last to some liardy 
oppressor ; ami, witli tlie loss of liberty, losing every 
thing that is valuable, sinks gradually again into 
original hiU'barisiu.” 

See the wild wnste of ;ill-dcvoiiriniT years : 

How JiouK* lu rown bjul sepulclirc appears ! 

Willi noddiiijr aiclu's, lir<»keii templen spread ! 

The very tonjhs now vauisliM like their ilcatl ! 

Iiii] jiial wonders raised on nations spoil’d, 

Where mix’d with shires the. j'roaiiin^^ martyr toil’d : 

ITu^e theatres, that now unpeopled Moods, 

Now drain’d a distant country of her Hoods : 

Fanes, whieh admiiin^: i;o<ls wilh juide survey, 

Statues of men, scarec less alive *l:ey !* 

ropic's f'^hKsflc to Addhnn. 


' - 

• Livy; Cicero; Dionysius of llalicarnussus ; bcueea ; Pliny; 
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PvoikI and crad nation! erorif thing mnai ho 
gotivs^ <f»d at g<nir dis'goaal ! Y^ou arc to prcacrUio 
to f(s irii/i trhoin irc sha/l male vrar ; irith irhom ivo 
shall mni'o j/oace ! Yon are to set hounds ; to shut 
us ajf hot ire'll hi Us and rirers : hat goif—gon arc 
not to ohserri‘ the limits vrhii'h gourselvos hare Jived. 
J\rss not the fhorus. What next ? Touch ‘not the 
Sagnntines. Sagan tain is upon the I herns ; moce 
not a step totrai ds that dtg. 

UANX11’.AL*.S SJ'EECrr TO lllS S()Ll>TKj{s! 

Saountum was a colebratcnl city of llis]>ania 
Tarucononsis, on the west side of the 1 herns, about a 
mile from tlu^ s<'a-sliore. It was foiind(‘d by a colony 
of Zacynthians, and by some of the Kutili of Ard(*af. 

Saeuntum, according to Livy, acquired immense 
riches. j)artlyfrom its commerce both by land and sea, 
and ])artly fn>m its just laws and excellent ])olice. 

Saifuntnm was under the ]n*otection of the Romans, 
if not numbered anuuiofst its cities ; and when by a 
treaty made Ijetwt'cn that ]KM>pb^ and the ( ’artbaoi- 
nians, tlie latter wa'rc ])(Tmitted to carry tlu'ir arms 
as far as tlie Iherus. tliis city was excepted. 

Tli(‘ moment Jlannibal was created ^(uicral. In' 

'i'iu’itus ; Diou ( 'a'^siiis ; llnu’.cioliiii ; kollin; Taj lor ; 

Ki‘mu-l: no;)Uc , (lihivuii; IMitldlrloii ; Diipaty ; •, C!kiU:>.v»- 

triiUKl ; ; Forsylli ; Kiistart* ; Ocll ; Eiicylop. 

Motrnpolitfina, Kcrs, JJntaimica, T^oDdiiirn is ; 1*jiikor 

(Sat. Majiazino); Kiiijrla (IVnny Mafrazinc) ; Bioronl; JJotlioust' ; 
Simond ; Koine in the Ninetci*nlli Century ; tX’iliiains; Mathews; 
Burton. 

*)• Ai'ilea was a city of Fiatinni. Some soldiers liaving set it on 
fire, the inhabitants propajjated a report that their town liad been 
rlian;;ed into a hini ! Jt. was rebuilt, and lu'came a very rich and 
nnm»iticent town, wliohc pninily to Uouie it^^dered it famous. 
Tarquin w^as h. tieging this city when his sou disUououred Iiueretia. 
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lf»st n() time, for fear of being prevented by death, ajs 
Ills father had been. Though the Spaniards had so 
iniieh advantage over him, with regard to t)ie number 
of forces, their army amounting to upwards of one 
liundred thousand men, yet he chose his time and 
posts so lia{)pily, that he entirely defeated them. 
After this every thing submitted to his arms. But 
he still forbore laying siege to Sagimtum, carefully 
avoiding every occasion of a rupture with the Romans, 
till he should be furnished with all things necessary 
for so important an enterprise; — pursuant to the advice 
of -liis father. lie applied himself ])articularly to 
engage the airections pf the tatizens and allies, and to 
gain their confidence, by allotting them a large share 
of the plunder taken from the eiu'iny, and by paying 
them all their arrears. 

The 8aguntines, on their side, sensible of the 
danger with which they- were threaten(‘d, from the 
continued successes of Jlamiibal, advertised the 
Romans of them. Upon this, deputies were nomi- 
nated by the latter, and ordered to go and take a 
personal information u])on the spot ; they commanded 
them also to lay their complaints before Hannibal, if 
it should be thought proper ; and in case ho should 
refuse to do justice, that then they should go directly 
to Carthage, and make the same eom]>laints. In 
the meantime, IJannibal lai<l siege to Sagimtum, pro- 
mising himself great advantages from the taking of 
this city, lie was persuaded that tliis would de- 
prive the Romans of all hopes of carrying the war 
into S}>ain; that tliis new compiest would secure 
the old ones ; and that no enemy w’ould be left be- 
hind him ; that he should find money enough in it 
foi* the execution of his designs ; that the plunder of 
the city would inspire his soldiers w ith great ardour, 
and make them follow him witlt greater cheerfulness; 
and that, lastly, the spoils which he should send to 

VOL. II. X 
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Carthage would gain him the favour of the citizens 
Animated by these motives, he carried on the siege 
with the utmost vigour. 

News was soon carried to Rome, that Saguntuir. 
was besi(*ged. But the Romans, instead of fljdng 
to its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and 
(qually insignificant disputations. The Saguntincs 
w ere now rc^duced to the last extremity, and in wraut 
of all things. An accommodation was thereupon pro- 
])osod ; but the conditions on whicli it was ofiered, 
appeared so harsh, that the Saguntincs could not so 
much as think of accepting them. Before tluy gave 
their final answer, the principal senators, bringing 
their gold and silver, and that of the public treasury, 
into the market-place, threw both into a fire^ lighted 
for that purpose, and aftcTwards themselves ! At the 
same time, a tower which had been long assaulted 
by the battering-rams, falling with a dreadful noise, 
the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, 
and soon made themselves masters of it, and cut to 
pieces all the inhabitants, wdio were of sufficient age 
to hear arms. 

Words," says Polybius, could never express the 
grief and constiTnation with which the now's of the 
taking, and cruel fute of 8aguntum, w^as received 
at Rome. C\unpasslon for an unfortunate city, shame 
lor their having failed to succour such faithful allies, 
a just indignation against the Carthaginians, the 
authors of all these calamities; the stri ng alarms, 
raised by the successes of Ilaniiibal, whom tin* 
Romans fancic<l they saw calready at tlieir gates ; all 
these sentiments were so violent, that, during the 
first moments of them, the Romans were unable to 
come to any resolution, or do any thing, but gi^e 
way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrifice 
floods of tears to the' memory of 'a city\ which lay in 
ruins ^'^jause of its inviolable fidelity to the Romans, 
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and had been betrayed by their imprudent dela\ 
and unaccountable indolence. When they were a 
little recovered, an assembly of the people was called, 
and war unanimously declared against the people of 
Carthage.’* 

The conqueror afterwards rebuilt it, and placed a 
garrison there, with all the noblemen whom he had 
detaiiu^d as liostages, from the several neighbouring 
nations of Spain 

The city remained in a d(q)lorable state of distress 
nnd(T the Carthaginians, till the year of Rome 538, 
when Scipio, having hiimbhjd the power of Carthagt* 
in Spain, in process of time recovered Sagiintuin, 
and made it, as Pliny says, “ a new city.” Jly the 
Romans it was treated w’itli every kind of distinction; 
but at some period, not ascertained by historians, it 
was reduced to ruins. 

The city of Morviedro is suj)poscd to bo situated 
on the ruins of Sagimtum ; the name of which being 
deriv^ed from Muri vetcres^Muros “ old walls.” 

It abounds with vestiges of antiquity. Several Colt- 
iberian and Roman inscriptions arc seen ; but of all 
the numerous statues that the temples, and other 
j)ublic edifices 'of Saguiitum once had, only one re- 
mains, of white marble, without a head ; besides the 
fra.gm(ait of another. 

The traces of the walls of its circus arc, never- 
theless, still discernible ; though its mosaic pavement 
is destroyed. A greater portion of the theatre re- 
mains than of any other Roman mominieiit. 

A writer on Spanish antiquities in 1684, gives tin 5 
following account of tins city, whereby we may learn 
that at that time there were many more remains of 
antiquity then tliere arc at present. “ Tho Jioman 
inscriptions,” says he, “ that are scattered up and 
down in the ])«blic and privat# buildings, a nd the 

* Some euppoee that he then anve it the name of Spaj*^ *000, 

X 2 
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medals and other monuments of antiquity, that have 
hcen found there, being endless, 1 shall only present 
my reader with that which is over one of the gates of 
the town, in honour of the emperor Claudius : — 

bKMATVS. POrVLVHQIIK, 

SAGVNTlNOaVM. 

CLWDIO. 

INVICTO. 1*10. PEL. IMP. 
t;\Ka. PONT/ MAX. 

TIIIB. POT. P.P. 

PJIOCOS. 

• “ And u])(m another gate, near the cathedral, is a 
Ifcad of naiiiiihal, cut in stone, h'rom hence, if you 
mount still higher xip the rock, you come to an am- 
l^hitheatre, whicli has twenty-six rows of seats one 
alu>vo another, all (uit in the rock ; and in the other 
parts the arches are so thick and strong, that they 
ai e little iidcrior to the rock itself. There are remains 
of prodigious aqueducts, and numbers of vast cisterns 
under ground. As this country has b(?en celebrated 
hy Titus Livius, and J^olybius, for its f(;rtility, I 
sliall take notice of one or two of its productions, 
which are peculiar to it. First then, the winter figs, 
wliich Pliny sjieaks of, are to be met with in gr(;at 
perfection at this <lay ; and are almost as remarkable 
ibr their flavour and sweetness, as for their hanging 
U]ion the trees in th(i middle of the winttT. Their 
]>ears also have a higher riqnitation than any others. 
'riuTe arc cherry-trees that ari^ full of fine fruit in 
.January : and in a place near Canct, about half a 
league off, they raised a melon tliat weigl^ed thirty 
pounds*,” 


NO. xxin. — .sAis. 

»^)Ajs stands on the eastern side of the Nile, near tlie 
])hT,ec where a canal, passing across the Delta, joins 
th<i Pelusiac with tV.e (-anopic .Ijran^h of the Nile. 

y blybius ; I/ivy ; Pliny ; Rollin ; KpuucU ; Jose. 
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It was the metropolis of Lower Egypt ; and its inha- 
bitants wore, originally, an Athenian colony. 

At this place there was a temple dedicated to 
Minervjt, who is supposed to bo the same as Isih, 
with the following inscription : — “ I am whateY('i 
hath been, and is, and shall bo ; no mortal hath yet 
pierced through the veil that shrouds me." 

In this city Osiris is said to have been buried. 
“They have a tomb at 8ais," says IFcrodotus, “ i>f a 
certain personage, whom I do not think myself ])cr~ 
initted to specify, ft is behind the Temple of M inerva, 
and is continued by tlie whole length of the wall ui 
that building: around this are many large obelisks, 
near which is a lake, whose banks are lined with 
stone. It is of a circular form, and, I should think, 
as largo as that of Delos, which is called Tro- 
choeides." 

To name this “ personage" seems to have bet n an 
act carefully to lx; avoidcid. ITow very sacred the 
ancients deemed tludr tuyst(*ries appc;ars from the fol- 
lowing passage in Apollonius Rhodius : — 

“ To Saniothracc, KIcetra’s isle, tlic}' steel' : 

That there, initiated in rights divine, 

Safe might tiicy sail the navigable brine. 

But Muse, presume not of thoso rights to tell. 

Farewell, dread isle, dire deities, faiewell ! 

I^ct not iiiy verso these mysteries exjilaiu ; 

To name is impious, to reveal profane.'’ 

In this temple (that of Minerva) Herodotus in- 
forms us -he inhabitants buried their princes ; and in 
the area before it stood a large marble edifice, magnih - 
cently adorned with obelisks in the shape of palm- 
trees, with various otb(;r ornaments. This temple 
>vas erected by Amasis, who w'as a native of 8ais.*^ 

• Ashe W.IS of mean extraction he met With no lespect, 
l)iit was only contemned by his subjects, in the heginuing of lii'^ 
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in magnitude and grandeur it surpassed any they had 
before seen; of such enormous size were the stones 
employed in the building and foundation. There was 
a room cut out of one stone, which liad been Convoyed 
by water from Elephantis by the labour of two 
thousand men ; costing three years' labour. This 
stone measured on the outside twenty-one cubits 
l(»iig, fourteen broad, and eight high. 

i^ainbyses entertained a mortal hatred to the 
muiiarch just mentioned. From Memphis he went to 
Sais, where was the burying- place of the kings of 
Egypt. As soon as he tuitered the ])alace, he caused 
the body of Arnasis to be taken out of its tomb, and after 
having exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own 
pn^scnce, he or<lered it to be cast into the fire and 
hurned ; which was a thing equally contrary to the eus- 

roi-u. lit' was not iiiS'fiisihlc of this; but nevcrtbcle-is thought it 
his interest to siihdut', tlu'ir tcir)[>crs by an artful carriagv, and vtin 
tljcir affection by geiitlonebs and reason. JIc had a golden cistern 
in which himself, and those persons who were admitted to his table, 
used to wash their feet : ho melted it down, and had it east into a 
Alatue, and then exjtosed the new god to public worship. TIjc peo- 
ple hastened in crowds to jKiy their adoration to the statue. The 
king, having asscmhlcil tlie people, informed them of the vile uses 
to whicli this statue had once been put, which nevertheless had now 
their religious probtrations. The application was easy, and had the 
ilesiicd success ; the jK'oplo thenceforward paid the king all the re- 
i.pe<‘t, tliat is due to majesty. 

He always used to devoto the whole morniug to public tiffairs, 
ill order to receive petitions, give audieneo, ])ronounco sentence, and 
hold Ids councils : the rest of the day was given to pleasure ; and 
as Arnanis, in hours of diversion, Avas extremely gay, and seemed 
u* carry his mirth beyond due hounds, his courtiers ttxiK the liberty 
to represent to him the uusuitableness of such a liehaviour ; when 
he answered, that it was as irnpossihle for the mind to Im always seri- 
ous and intent n])(»n business, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every tiuvn to en- 
tci’ their names in a book, kept by the magistrate for that purpose, 
with their yuofessions, and manner of living. Solon inserted this 
fustoin among his laws. ^ * » 
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toms cf the Pox^sians and Egyptians, The rage, tin’s 
prince testified against the dead body of Amasis, 
sliows to what a degree lie hated his person. AVhat- 
evcr was the cause of this aversion, it seems to have 
Ixeen one of the chief motives, Cambyses had of cariy- 
ing liis arms into Egypt. 

The first notice of the ruins of Sais, by Europe- 
ans, occurs in the travels of Egmont and Iloyman, 
two Dutchmen, who found a curious inscription in 
honour of its benefactor,” IVIarcns A urelius A ntoiiiuus. 
They saw also a colossal statue of a female, with 
hieroglypliics. b\mrteen camel-loads of tn^asure are 
said to have* been found among the ruins. 

The village of S6 '1 Ilajar,” says Dr. Clark (', 
seems in the suburban district of the ancient city ; 
for as wt^ proceeded Ikuicc in an eastern direction we 
soon dis(HTned its vestiges. Irregular heaps, contain- 
ing ruined foundations which ha<l defied the labours 
ot‘ the peasants, a]>])eared bctw(‘en tlie village, and 
<oine more considtTable remains farther towards th(' 
south-east. The esirth was covered with fragments 
of i\w aiicitMit torra-cotta, wliich tlic laboiinTS had 
cast out (d* tlieir sieves. At the distance of about 
three furlongs we came to an immense; quadrangulai' 
inclosuro, nearly a mile wide, formed by liigh walls, 
or ratlu;r mounds of earth, facing the four points of 
the com])ass, and plac(‘d at right angles to each oth(‘r, 
so as to surround the S]>acious area. In the; centre of 
this was another conical heap, su])porting the ruins of 
SOUK' building, whose original form cannot be now 
ascertained. The ramparts of this inclosure are in- 
deed so lofty as to be visible from the river, although 
,'jt this distance, the irregularity of their appearance 
might cause a person ignorant of their real nature to 
mistake them for natural eminences.” 

Dr. Claris found severaV things at Sais well 
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wortliy attention ; among which may be particularly 
mentioned several bronzo relics ; an ara- triform 
sceptre, a curious hieroglyphic tablet*, the torsg of 
an ancient statue, a triple hierogram with the symbol 
of the cross, and several other antiquitieg^. 

On the east is another fragment of a very highly 
finished edifice ; and the hieroglyphics which remain 
are perfectly well wuilptured. 

Many fragments of these ruins have been, of late 
y(;ars, taken away by Mohamed Bey, to build there- 
with a miserable palace at E'Sooaiit. 

NO. XXIV. SAMARIA. 

, Samaria is never called in Scripture Sebast^. 
though strangers know it only by that name. 

Obadiah is supposed to have been buried in this 
city ; and here, at one tiiiK^, were shown the tombs 
of Elisha, and of John the Baptist ; and many 
ancient coins of tliis town are still preserved in the 
cabinets of the curious. 

Samaria, during a siege, was afhictcjd with a great 
famin(^ ; and a very extraordinary occurrence is re- 
lated with rcs})ect to itj. 

24. “ And it came to pass after this, that Beii- 
liadad king of Syria gathered all his host, aud went 
up, aud besieged Samaria. 

25. And there was a great famine in Samaria ; 
and, behold, they besieged it, until an .ass’s head was 
sold for fourscore pieces of silviir, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of sil ver. 

2G, And as the king of Isrjiel was ])assing by 
upon the wall, there cried a woman unto liim, say- 
ing, Help, my lord, O king. 

* Now in the vestibule of the universily lihrsuy at Cambri<l<<c. 

t Herodotus ; Apollonius Rbodius ; Rolliu ; Kgmont and Ilcy- 
uuai ; Clarke. J II. Chronicles,, eh. xi. 
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27. And ho said, if the Lord do not help thoe, 
whence shall 1 help tliee ? out of the b«Trn-fl()or, or 
out , of the wine-prees ? 

28. And the king said unto her, Wliat ailotli 

thee ? answtTe<l, This woman said unto 

me, (xive thy son, that we may eat liini to-day, and 
we will oat my son to-morrow. 

29. So W'e boiled my son, and did cat him : and 1 
said unto her on the next day, Give thy son, that we 
may eat him : and she hath hid lua* son. 

30. And it came to ])ass, when the king heard the 
words of th(^ w oman, that he rent his clotlies ; and 
he passed hy upon the wall, and tin' j)i‘o])le looked, 
iUPid, behold, he had sackcloth wu'thin upon his flesh; 

31. I'hen he said, God do so and more also to me*, 
if the head of Elisha the son of Shaphat shall stand 
on him this day. 

82. Hut Elisha sat in his house, and th(! elders 
sat with him ; and the king sent a man from before 
hi!n ; hut ere tluj messenger came to him, he said to 
the elders:, 8ee how this son of a murdcTcr hath sent 
to take away mine head ! loerit, when the messeng(‘r 
cometh, shut tlui door, and hold him fast at the 
door : is not the sound of his mastcT s feet behind 
him ? 

38. And while he yet talked with them, behold, 
the messenger came down unto him : and he said. 
Behold, this evil is of the Lord ; what should I wait 
f<jr the Lord any longer? ” 

This v\as one of the cities of Palestine. The 
country in which it is situated w'as at one time greatly 
infested with lions. The inhabitants were always 
at variance wdth their neighbours the Jews, — wlio 
detested them. The Samaritans having built a 
temple on Mount Gerizim, similar to that at Jerusa- 
lem, insisting^hat Gerizim wais the spot which God 
had originally consecrated, the Jews never forgave 
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them for so doing, either in precept or practice. 
Their malice pursued them everywhere ; tliey called 
them rebels and apostates ; and held them in such utter 
detestation, that to say, — “ There goes a Samaritan,” 
was a idirase equivalent to that of “ Tlicrc goes a 
serpent.” Tliis hatred was returned with nearly 
equal force by the Samaritans ; insomuch, that wlien 
t\n) Jews were building their temple, they did all 
they could to prevent the execution of it. 

When Alexander marche<l into Judjea, and had 
arrived at Jerusalem, the Samaritans sent a number 
of <i(q)uties, with great pomp and ceremony, to re- 
qiK'st tliat he would visit the temjde they had ercctc<l 
on Mount Gerizim. As they had submitted to Alex- 
ander, and assisted him with troops, they naturally 
thought that they deserved as much fiivoiir from him 
as the Jews; and, indeed, more. Alexander, however, 
docs not appear to have thought so ; for when the de- 
puties wen; introduced, he thanked them, indeed, in a 
courteous manner, but he declined visiting their tem- 
ple ; giving them to understand, that liis affairs were 
urgent, and, thert'fore, that he had not sulficient time; 
but tliat if he should return that way from Egypt, 
he would not fail to do as they desired ; that is, if he 
had time. The Samaritans afterwards mutinied ; in 
consequence of which Alexander drove them out of 
Samaria ; for they had set fire to the house of tho 
governor lie had ajipointed, and burned him alive. 
Jle dividend their lands amongst the Jews, and re- 
peojilod their city with a colony of Maced<>nians. 

When Aiitiochus afterwards marched into their 
country, they had the baseness to send a petition to 
that monarch, in which they declared themselves not 
to be Jews; in confirmation of which they entreated, 
that the temple, they had built upon Mount Gerizim, 
might be dedicated t;) the Jupitqr of ^G recce. This 
petition waS received with favour ; and the temple 
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was, therefore, dedicated as the Samaritans had 
petitioned. 

This city was afterwards subject to the vengeance 
of llyrcamis, son of Simon, one of tht) Maccabees. 
It stood a siege for nearly a year. When the con- 
queror took it, be order(;d it to be immediately de- 
molished. The 'walls of the city, and the houses of 
tin? inhabitants, wore entirely razed and laid level 
with the ground ; and, to prevent its ever being re- 
built, be caused deep trenches and ditches to be cut 
tlirough the new plain, where the city had stood, 
into which water was turned 

'i’hus it remained till the time of Herod, who re- 
built the city ; and, in honour of Augustus, gave it 
the name of Sebastos t. 

NO. XXV. — SAPPnURA. 

Tuts village was once the chief city and bulwark 
of Galilee. Its inhabitants often revolted against the 
Koinans ; but fov remains of its ancient greatness 
now exist. There are, however, ruins of a stately 
Gothic edifice, which some travelhTs esteem one of 
the finest structures in the Holy Land. “ We (al- 
tered,’' says Dr. Clarke*, beneath lofty massive 
arches of stone. The roof of the building was of 
the same materials. I’lie arches are ])laeed in the 
intersection of a Greek cross, and originally su])- 
ported a dome or tower ; their appearance is highly 
])icturesque, and they exhibit the grandeur of a nobh> 
style of ,'*rehitectnre. llroken columns of granite 
and marhle lie scattered among the walls ; and tlu^se 
jirove how richly it was dtxjorated." In this place 
1 )r. Clarke saw several very curious paintings. 

This place was visited in the early part of the 
seventeenth century by a Franciscan friar of Lodi, 

• Reco ; Malte-Bnin*; Browne. 

•|- lS,0a<rr6Si in Greek, signifies Augustus. 
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in Italy, named Qiiarosimiiis, who says: — ‘‘This place 
now exhibits a scone of ruin and desolation, consist- 
ing only of peasants* habitations, and sufficiently 
manifests, in its remains, the splendour of the ancient 
city. Considered as the native place of Joachim 
and Anna, the Y)areuts of the Virgin, it is renowned, 
and worthy of being visited.*’ “ It is not easy,*' 
says Dr. Clark(‘, “ to account for the disregard shown 
to a monument of antiquity, highly interesting from 
its title to consideration in the history of ancient 
architecture, or to the city of which it was the pride, 
once renowned as the metroj)olis of Galil(‘e.** 

The following account is from the ]>en of the cele- 
brated French traveller, M. La Martine: — “ A great 
number of blocks of stone, hollowed out for tombs, 
traced our route to the summit of tlu^ mamelon, 
on which 8jqihora is situated. Arrived at the top, 
we beheld an insulated column of granite still standing, 
and marking the site of a temple. Beautiful sculp- 
tured capitals w(‘re lying on the ground at the foot 
of the column, and immense fragments of hewn stone, 
removed from some grejit Roman monument, were 
scattered every wIktc round, serving the Arabs as 
boundaries to their property, and extending as far 
as a niihj from 8aphor,a, where we stoj)ped to halt 
in the middle of the day.” 

This is all that now remains of this once noble 
city. 

“ A fountain of excellent and inexhaustible 
w.ater,*’ continues La Martine, “ flows ‘liercfrom, 
for the use of the inhabitants of two or three 
valleys ; it is surroniided by some orchards of fig and 
I)omegranate trees, under the shade of whieli we 
seated oursi‘lv(’s; and waited more than an hour before 
we could water onr caravan, so numerous were the 
herds of cows and Ctrmcls whicl; the Arabian shep- 
herds brougTit from all parts of the valley. Innume- 
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rable files of cattle and black goats wound across 
the plain and the sides of the hill leading to Naza~ 
reth^'^ 


NO. XXVI. — SARDIS. 

Sardis is tlni.s alluded to in the Apocalypset: — 

‘‘ 1. And unto the angel of the church in Sardis 
write : — These things saith he that hath the seven 
spirits of God, and the seven stars ; I know thy 
works, that thou hast a name, that thou livest, and 
art dead. 

2. Be watchful and strengthen the things which 
remain, that are ready to die ; for I have not found 
thy works j)erfect before God. 

3. Remember therefore how thou hast received and 
heard, and hold fast and repent. If therefore thou 
shalt not watf^li, 1 will come on thee as a thief, and 
thou shall not know what hour i will come upon thee. 

‘‘ 4. Thou hast a few names ev(;n in Sardis, which 
have not defihid their garments ; and they shall walk 
with me in white ; for they are worthy.” 

Sardis was situated five hundred and forty stadia 
from Ephesus ; viz. seven inih's and a half. 

When this city was built is not, we believe, upon 
record. It was the capital of Lydia, and situated on 
the banks of tlu^ Pactolus, at the foot of M(funt 
Tmolus; having the Cayster to the south, and Hit- 
inns to the north. 

During the reign of Atys, son of Gyges, the Cim- 
merians, being ex])elled their own country by the 
Noiuades of Scythia, passed over into Asia, and 
]>ossessed themselves of Sardis. Some time after 
tliis, Cnesus became king of Ijydia, and a war ensued 
between him and (./yriis the Great. At that ]>eriod 
no nation of Asia was more hardy, or more valiant, 
than the J^ydi#ns. They fougli4 y)rincipaily on horsts 

* Clarke; La Marline. . Chap. iii. 1 — L 
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back, armed witli long spears, and were very expert 
in managing the horse. Sardis, according to Herod- 
otus, was taken by storm ; according to Polyamus, 
by surprise. Cyrus availed himself of a truce, which 
he had concluded with Cnosus, (the richest of kings), 
to advance his forces, and making his approach by 
niglit, took the city. Croesus, still remaining in pos- 
session of the citadel, expected the arrival of his 
Grecian succours: but Cyrus, putting in irons the re- 
latives and friends of those who defended tlie citadel, 
showed them in that state to the besieged. At the 
same time he informed them by a herald, that, if 
they would give up the place, he would set th(‘ir 
friends at liberty; but that, if they persevered in 
their defence, he would put them to death. Tiie be- 
sieged chose rather to surrendtT, tlian cause their 
relations to perish. Such is the relation of Polyamus. 

"riie Persians obtained possession of Sardis, and 
made Cnnsus captive, after a siege of fourteen days, 
and a reign of fourtt en yt‘ais. Tims was a mighty 
<‘mpirc destroyed in a few days. Croesus being 
brought into the presence of Cyrus, that prince 
ordered him to he jdaced in chains upon the Mimmit 
of a huge wooden pile, with fourteen Lydian youths 
standing round him. IJeforc this, however, C-yrus 
gave the citizens to understand, that if tiny would 
bring to him and his army all their silver and gold, 
their city should be spared. On learning this, they 
brought to him all their wealth ; but Croisus was 
ordtaed to be burned alive. Before we give an account 
of this barbarous order, however, we must refer to a 
circumstance w liicli had occurred several years before. 

Solon, one of tlie most celebrated of legisLators, 
having established a new systtmi of law^s at Athens, 
thought to improve his knowledge by travel. He 
Avent, therefore, to Sardis. The king^/ received him 
very sumptuously dressed in magnificent apparel, 
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pnriched with gold, and glittering with diamonds. 
Finding lhat the Grecian sage did not appear in any 
way moved by this display, Croesus ordered, that all 
his treasures, royal apartments, and costly furniture, 
should be shown to him. When Solon had been 
shown all these, he was taken back to the king, who 
then inquired of him rr—Which of all the persons 
he had seen during his travels, he esteemed the most 
happy ? ‘‘ A person named Telliis/* answered Solon, 
“ a citizen of Athens ; an honest and good man ; one 
who had lived all his days without indigence, and 
always seen his country flourishing and happy ; who 
liad children that were -universally esteemed ; and 
whose children he had the satisfaction, also, of seeing, 
and w ho died at last gloriously fighting for his conn- 

... . , 

When Cr<jesus hoard this, thinking that if nc 
w'cre not esteemed the first in hap])inoss, ho would qt 
least be thought the s('cond, he inquired Who, of 
all you have seen, w’as the next in happiness to Tellus?’* 
Clejobis and 13it()n of Argos,” answered Solon, “ two 
brothers who left behind them a perfect pattern of 
fraternal affection, and of the respect due from chil- 
dren to their parents. Upon a solemn festival when 
their mother, a priestess of Juno, was to go to the 
temple, the oxen that were to draw her not being 
ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke, and 
drew their mother's chariot thither, which w^as above 
five miles distant. All the mothers, ravished with 
admiratio.i, congratulated the priestess on the piety 
of her sons. She, in the transport of her joy and 
thankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to 
reward her children with the best thing that heaven 
can give to man. Her prayers w’ere h(‘ard. Whm 
the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell asleep in 
the very temfle t^^ which th^y had brought her, 
and there died in a soft and peaceful slumber. In 
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honour of tlicir piety,*’ concluded Solon, thef people 
of Argos consecrated statues to them in tlfe tepuple 
of Delpbos.” 

Cra^siis was greatly mortified at this answer; and 
therefore said with some token of discontent, Then 
you do not reckon me in the munher of tlic happy at 
all r ‘‘ King of Lydia,” answered Solon, “ besides 
many other advantages, the gods hiivo given to us 
Grecians a spirit of moderation and reserve, which 
has produc^ed among us a plain, popular, kind of phi- 
losophy, accompanied with a certain generous free- 
dom, void of ju’idc and ostentation, and tlierefore not 
well suited to the courts of kings. This pliilosophy, 
considtuing what an infinite number of vicissitudes 
and accidents the life of man is liable to, does not al- 
low us to glory in any j)rospocts wc enjoy ourstdves, or 
to* admire ha})piness in others which may prove only 
siij)orticial and transient.” 

Having said this much, Solon paused a little, — then 
])roceed<vi to say, that “ tht? life of man seldom t5xceeds 
seventy years, which make up in all twt‘nty-five 
thousand li v(^ hundred and fifty days, of which two are 
not exactly alikti ; so that the time to come is nothing 
but a sfTi('s of various accidents, which <«innot before- 
seen. Tlierefcm^, in our oj)inion,” continued 8olon, ‘‘ no 
man can be esteemed happy, but he whose happi- 
ness God continues to the end of his life. As for 
otlnu’s, who are perpetually exj>osed to a thousand 
dangers, we a(;coiint their happiness as uncertain, as 
the crown is to a person that is still engafp^d in bat- 
tle, and has not yet obtained the victory.” 

It was not long before Orex^sus experienced the 
truth of wliat Solon told him. Cyrus made war 
upon him, as. we have already related: and he was now 
condemned to bo burned. The funeral pile was pre- 
])ared, and tjie unhappy king being laiid thereon, and 
just on the point of execution, recollecting the con- 
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versation he had had with Solon some few years 
before," he cried aloud three times, ‘‘ Solon ! Solon ! 
Solon V* when Cyrus heard him exclaim thus, he be- 
came curioiis to know why Croesus pronounced that 
celebrated sage's name with so much earnestness in 
the extremity to . which he was reduced. Croesus 
informed him. The conqueror instantly paused in 
the punishment designed ; and, reflecting on the un- 
certain state to which all sublunary things are subject, 
he caused him to be taken from the pile, and ever 
afterwards treated him with honour and respect. 
This account is from Rollin, who has it from Herodo- 
tus and other ancient writers. 

Croesus is honourably mentioned by Pindar, in liis 
celebrated contrast between a good sovereign and a 
bad one : — 

When ill the inouhlering urn tlic monarch lies, 

Ilis fame in lively characters remains, ' 

Or graved in monumental histories. 

Or deck’d and painted in Aonian strains. 

Thus fresh and fragrant and immortal blooms 
The virtue, Crmsus, of thy gcntlc.mind ; 

While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 
Sieilia^j^tyrant*, scorn of hnniun kind ; 

Whose ruthless bosom swelled with cruel pride, 

AVlicn in his hrazcit bull the broiling wretehes died. 

Him, therefore, not in sweet society, 

The generous youth, conversing, ever name ; 

Nor with the harp’s delightful melody 
Mingle his odious, iuharmouiouB fame. 

The first, the greatest, bliss on man conferred. 

Is in the acts of virtue to excel ; 

The s,cond to obtain their high reward, 

The soul-exalting praise of doing well. 

W^ho both these lots attains is blessM indeed ; 

Since fortune here below camgivc no higher meed. 

I*iNnAR. P^lh, i. — VV kst. 

On the division of the Pert^ian monarchy into 

* Pluilnris. 
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satrapies, Sardis became tlie residence of the satrap 
who had the government of the sea-coast. 

In the third year of the war arising from the 
revolt of the lonians against the Persian authority, 
the lonians having collected all their forces together, 
set sail for Ephesus, whence, leaving their ships, 
they inarched by land -to Sardis. Finding that city 
in a defenceless state, they made themselves masters 
of it; but tlio citadel, into which the Persian go- 
vernor Arta})hernes had retired, they were not able 
to force. Most of the houses were roofed with reeds. 
An Ionian soldier therefore having, whetlier with 
intention or by acci<lent was never ascertained, set 
lire to a house, the flames flew from roof to roof, and 
the whole city was entirely destroyed, almost in a 
moment. In this destruction the Persians impliciatcd 
the Athenians ; for there were many Athenians 
among the lonians. When Darius, thercfoi*e, lieard 
of the" conflagration, he immediately determined on 
making war upon (1 recce; and that he might never 
forget the resolution, he appointed an officer to the 
duty of crying out to him every night at supper, — 
Sir, rcinemher the Athenians.” It is here, also, to 
bo remembered, that the cause why tlie Persians 
afterwards destroyed all the templ(?s they came near 
in Greece, was in cons(?quence of the tomj)le of Cyhole, 
the tutelary deity of Sardis, having been, at that 
period, reduced to ashes. 

Xerxes, on his celebrated expedition, having 
arrived at Sardis, sent heralds into Greecev demand- 
ing earth and water, lie did not, however, send 
either to Athens or Lacodamion. Ilis motive for 
enforcing his demand to the other citic's, was the 
expectation that they, who had before refused eartli 
and water to Darius, would, from the alarm at his 
approacli, scnd» it n^w. In this, hqw’evcr, he was 
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for the most part mistaken. Xerxes wintered at tliis 
city. 

Alexander having conquered the Persians at the 
battle of the Granicus, marched towards Sardis. It 
was the bulwark of the Persian empire on the side 
next the sea. The citizens surrendered ; and, as a 
reward for so doing, tlio king ga^ve them their liberties, 
and permitted them to live under their own laws, 
lie gave orders, also, to the Sardians to erect a 
temple to Olympian Jove. 

Jlfter the death of Alexander, Seleucus, carrying 
on a war with Lysimachus, took possession of Sardis, 
n.c. 283. In 214 n. c. Antiochus the Groat made 
himself master of tlie citadel and city. He kept 
possession of it twenty-five years, and it became his 
favourite jdace of retreat after having lost tlie battle 
of Magnesia. Ilis taking it is tl)us described by 
Polybius : — ‘‘ An officer had o])servcd, tliat vultulreH 
and birds of prey gathered round the rock on which 
the citadel was i)laced, about the offiils and dead 
bodies, thrown into a hollow by the bt'siegod ; and 
infon’ed tliat the wall standing on the edge of the 
precipice was lugloctcd, as secure from attack. He 
sealed it with a resolute party, while Antiochus called 
off the attention lioth of his own army and of the 
enemy hy a feint, mareliiiig as if he iiitcmded to 
attack the Persian gate. Two thousand soldiers 
ruslied in at the gate o])encd for tliein, and took their 
post at the theatre, when fjie town was plundered 
and burned.” 

Attains Pliilomater, ono of tbe descendants of the 
Antioebus just mentioned, becpieatbcd Sardis, with 
all his other possessions, to the Roman people ; and, 
throe years after liis death, it was in consequence 
reduced to a Roman province. 

Under the feign of Tiberin^, Sardis was a very 
large city ; but it was almost wholly destroyed by 
Y 2 
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au earthquake. The emperor, Jiowover, had suffi 
eient public virtue to order it to be rebuilt, and at a 
very great expense. In this patronage of Sardis, lit 
was imitated by Hadrian, who was so great a bene- 
factor, that he obtained the name of Neocorus. The 
patron god Was Jupiter, who was called by a name 
synonymous with protector. 

Sardis was one of the first towns that embraced 
the Cliristian religion, having been converted by St. 
John ; and some have thought that its first bishop 
was Clement, the disciple of St. Paul. v* 

Intlietimeof Julian great efforts were made to re- 
store the Pagan worship, by erecting temporary altars 
at Sardis, where none had been left, and repairing 
those temples of whicli vestiges remained. 

A, D. 400, the city was plundered by the Goths, 
under Tribigildus and Cairanas, officers in the llo- 
irustti pay, who had revolted from the emperor Ar- 
cadius. 

A.D. 1304, the Turks, on an insurrection of the 
Tartars, were permitted to occupy a portion of the 
Acropolis ; but the Sardians, on tlie same night, 
murdered them in their sleep. 

The town is now called Sart or Sertc. When 
Dr. Chandler visited it in 1774, ho found the site 
of it green and flowery.” Coming from the cast, lu». 
found oil his left the ground-work of a theatre ; 
of whicli still remained some pieces of the vault, 
which supported the seats, and completed the semi- 
circle. 

Going on, ho passed remnants of massy buildings; 
marble jiiers sustaining heavy fragments of arches of 
brick, and more indistinct ruins. These are in the 
plain before the hill of the Acropolis. On the right 
hand, near the road, was a portion of a large edifice, 
with a heap of jxmderoiis materials before and be- 
Jiiud it. Tne walls also are standing of two large, 
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long, and lofty rooms, with a space between them, 
as of a passage. This remnant, according to M. Pev^- 
sonell, was the house of Croesus, once, appropriated 
by the Sardians as a place of retirement for 8iipt*r- 
anniiated citizens. The walls in this ruin have 
double arches beneath, and consist chiefly of brick, 
with layers of stone : it is called the Gcrusia. The 
bricks are exceedingly fine and good, of various size's, 
some flat and broad. AVe employed,’* continues 
Dr. Chandler, “ a man to ]>rocure one entire, but 
the cement proved so very hard and tenacious, it 
was next to impossible. Roth Crmsus and Mauso- 
lus, neither of whom could be accused of parsimony, 
had used this material iii the walls of their palaces, 
ft was insensible of decay; and it is asserted, if the 
walls were erected true to their perpendicular, would, 
without vioh^nce, last for ever.” 

Our traveller was then led toward the mountain ; 
when, on a turning of the road, he was struck with 
the view of a ruin of a temple, in a retired situation 
Ijeyoiid the Paetolus, and between Mount Tmolus 
and the hill of the j\cropolis. Five columns were 
standing, one without the capital, and one with the 
capital awry, to the south. The architrave was of 
two stones. A piece romain.s of one column, to 
the southward; the otlier part, with the column 
wliich contributed to its su])j>ort, has fallen since the 
year 1699, One capital was then distorted, as was 
imagined, by an earthquake ; and over the entrance 
of the Nao8 was a vast stone, which occasioned 
wonder by what art or power it could he raised. 
TJ^jat magnificeiit portal has since been destroyed ; 
and in the heap lies that huge and ponderous marble. 
The soil has accumulated round the ruin ; and the 
bases, with a moiety of each column, arc concealed. 
This, in the apinioii of Dr. Chfindlcr, is probably the 
Temple of Cybelc ; and which was damaged in the 
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conflagration of Sardis by tlie Milesians. It wa 
of the Ionic order, and had eight colninns in front 
The shafts are fluted, and the capitals designed wit 
exquisite taste and skill. “ It is impossible,” con 
tinues our traveller, to behold without deep regret 
this imperfect remnant of so beautiful and so gloriou: 
an edifice !” 

In allusion to this, Wheler, who visited Sart to- 
wards the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
says : — ‘‘ Now see how it fareth with this miserable 
church, marked out by God ; who,’ being reduced tc 
a very inconsiderable number, live by the sweat of 
their brows in digging and planting the gardens 
of the Turks they live amongst and serve ; having 
neither church nor priest among them. Nor arc the 
Turks themselves there very considerable, either for 
number or riches; being only herdsmen to cattle 
feeding on those spacious plains ; dwelling in a few 
pitiful earthen huts ; having one mosque, perverted 
to that use from a Christian church. Thus is that 
once glorious city of the rich king Oeesus now 
reduced to a nest of worse than beggars. Tlieir 
Pactolus hath long since ceased to yield them gold,* 
and the treasures to recover them their dying glories. 
Yet there arc some nunains of noble structures, re- 
membrances of their prosperous state, long since 
destroyed. For there arc the remains of an old 
castle, of a great church, palacf’S, and other proud 
buildings, humbled to the earth.” 

Several inscriptions have been found hbro ; and, 
amongst these, one recording the good will of tho 
council and senate of Sardis towards the om})Cijgr 
Antoninus Pius. Medals, too, have been found ; 


'•* The Piictolus flowed through the centre of the Forum at Sardis, 
and brought, in its' descent Tuiulus, a quantity of gold dust. 

Hence tiie vast i^chos of Cra'sus. It ceased to do this inlhe ago 
of Augustus. 
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amongst which, two very rare ones ; viz. one of the 
Empress Tranquillina, and another of Caracalla, witli 
an iim on the reverse, containing a branch of olives ; 
under which is an -inscription, which translated, 
is, The sport Chysanthimi of the Sardians twice 
Nercorus** Another, stamped by the common as- 
sembly of Asia there, in honour of Drusus and Ger- 
manicus. Also one with the Emperor Coramodiis, 
seated in the midst of a zodiac, with celestial signs 
engraved on it : on the revere#, “ Sardis^ the first 
metropolis of Asia, Greece, Audia,*** 

NO. XXVII. SELEUCIA. 

Tuere w’ere no less than thirteen cities, which 
were called Selcncia, and which received their ^ame 
from Seleucus Nicanor, These were situated in Syria, 
in Cilicia, and near the Euphrates. 

“ It must be acknowledged,** says Dr. Prideaux, 
that there is mention made of Babylon, as of a^pity 
standing long after the time I have placed its disso- 
lution, as in Lucan t, Philostratus J, and others. But 
in all those authors, and wherever also we find Ba- 
bylon mentioned as a city in being, after the time of 
Seleucus Nicanor, it must bo understood, not of old 
Babylon, on ttie Euphrates, but of Seleucia, on the 
Tigiis. For as that succeeded to tlie dignity and 
grandeur of old Babylon, so, also did it in its 
name.** 

Since the days of Alexander,** says Sir It. Porter, 
we find four capitals, at least, built out of the remains 
of Babylon ; Seleucia by the Greeks ; Ctesiphon by 
the Parthians ; A1 Maidaii by the Persians ; Kufa by 
the Caliphs ; with towns, villages, and caraviinserais, 
without number. That the fragments of one city 

* Herodotus; Piudar; Polysenus : PhiUiroh ; Arrian ; Quintus 

Curtins; RolliH ; WLcIcr; Chandl*^ ; Pevsonetj. 

t Lib. i. V, 10. t lib. i. c. 17, 18, 19. 
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should travel so far, to build or repair the breaches 
of another, appeared, on the first view of the subject, 
to be* unlikely to myself ; but, on traversing the 
country between the approximating, shores of tlie, 
two rivers, and observing all the facilities of water- 
carriage from one side to the other, I pould no longer 
1)0 incredulous of what had been told me ; particu- 
larly when scarce a day passed without my seeing 
])eople digging the mounds of Babylon for bricks, 
Avhich they carried Jo the verge of the Euphrates, 
and thence conveyed in boats to wherever they 
might bo wanted.*’ 

Seleucus built many cities ; of which far the 
greater part was raised from superstitious motives; 
many were peopled from the ruins of places in 
their neighbourhood, whose sites wore equally conve- 
nient ; and only a very few were erected in conformity' 
with those great military and commercial views, by 
which, in this particular, his master (Alexander) 
had uniformly been guided. lie named nine after 
himself ; and four in honour of four of his wives ; 
three A])aincas ; and one 8tratonicc ; in all thirty- 
five. Sixteen were named Antioch ; five Laodicea, 
after his mother. Many foundations were laid of 
other cities. Some, after favourite sc^es in Greece 
or Macedon ; some in memory of glorious exploits; 
and not a few after his master Alexander. 

This St^leucia was built of the ruins of Babylon ; 
and Pliny, the naturalist, gives the following account : 
— ‘‘Seleiicia was built by Scleucus Nican(ir, forty 
miles from Babylon, at a point of the confluence of 
the Euphrates with the l^igris, by a canal. There 
were 600,000 citizens here at one time ; and all the 
commerce and wealth of Babylon had flowed into it. 
Tlie territory in which it stood was called Baby- 
lonia ; but it was itself a free sta^e, aiql the people 
lived after tbo^daws and manners of the Macedonians. 
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Tho fonn of the walls resembled eagle si)reading 
her wings,” 

In a country, destitute of wood and stone, whose 
odihccs were hastily erected with bricks baked 
in the sun, and cemented with the native bitumen, 
Seleucia speedily eclipsed the ancient capital of the 
East. 

Many ages after the fall of tho Macedonian cni- 
})iro, Seleucia retained tho genuine character of a 
(ircek colony ; arts, military virtue, and a love of 
freedom : and while the republic remained inde- 
pendent, it was governed by a senatci^ consisting of 
tliree hundred nobles. Tho walls were strong ; and 
as long as concord prevailed among tlie several orders 
of tho state, the power of theParthians was regarded 
with indifferenee, if not with contcm)>t. The mad- 
ness of faction, however, w’as sometimes so great, 
that tho common enemy was occasionally implored ; 
and the Parthiaiis were, in consequence, beheld 
at the gates, to assist sonu'timcs one party, and 
sometimes the other. Ctesiphon was then but a 
village t, on the opposite side of the Tigris, in which 

• Most Jiutlioi-s .igrce that tlu; Parlhiaris weYo Scythians by 
origin, avIjo made an invasion on tho more southern provinces of 
Asia, and at last fixed their residence near Ilyrcania. Tliey re- 
mained long unnoticed, and even unknown, and became successively 
tributary to the empire of the Assyrians, then of the Modes, and 
thirdly, of Persia. 

When Alexander invaded Persia, the Parthians submitted lo his 
authority, like other cities of Asia. After liis death, they fell suc- 
cessively linger the power of Eumencs, Aiitigonns, Selcucus Ni- 
eauor, and Antiochus. At length, in consetjnence of tlie rapacity 
of Antiochns’s lieutenant, whose name was Agathocles, Arsaccs, a 
man of great ij^ilitary powers, laised a revolt, and subsequently 
founded tlie Partliian empire, about two hundred and fifty years 
before the Cliristian era. Arsaccs’ successors were called, after 
him, the Arsacidic. 

+ For the prcci|p situation of Sclcucif, Ctesiphon, Modain, and 
Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other, seC an excellent 
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the Parthian kings were accustomed to reside during 
the winter, on account of the mildness of the climate. 
The summer they passed at Ecbatana. 

Trajan left Rome a. d. 112, and after subduing 
several cities in the East, laid siege to Scleucia and 
Ctesiphon. Chosroes, the king, being absent quelling 
a revolt in some part of bis more eastern dominions, 
these cities soon surrendered to the Roman hero, and 
all the neighbouring country. ‘‘ The degenerate 
Parthians,” says the Roman historian, broktm by 
internal discord, fled before his arms. Ho descended 
the Tigris in triumph from the mountains of Armenia 
to the Persian gulf. lie enjoyed the honour of 
being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals who ever navigtated that remote sea.” At 
his death, which occairrod soon after his return to 
Rome, most of the cities of Asia, that be had con- 
quered, threw ofl- the Roman yoke ; and among these 
were Selcucia and Ct(*siphon. 

Under the reign of Marcus, A. d. 165, the Roman 
generals penetrated as far as these celebrated cities. 
They were r(!ceived as friends by the Greek colony ; 
they attacked, as enemies, the seat of the Parthian 
kings ; and yet both experienced the same treatment. 
Stdeiiciawas sa<;ked by the friends they had invited — 
though it has been alleged in their favour, that the 
citizens of Selcucia liad first violated their faith. 

More than 300,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword ; and the city itself nearly destroyed by 
confiagration. 

Scleucia never recovered this blow : but Ctesiphon, 
in about thirty -three years, had sufficiently recovered 
its strength to maintain an obstinate sie|fc against the 
emperor Severus. It was at last, nevertheless, taken 
by assault ; and the king, who defended it in person, 

|i[eogri»phical nlap of M. tl’Anville, in Mem. de rAcaJcinic, tom. 

XXX, 
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escaped with precipitation. The Romans netted a 
rich l)ootj% and took captive 100,000 persons*. 

Below Bagdad,” says a celebrated French writer, 
on geography, (Maltc-Brun), “ the ruins of Al- 
IV^pdain, or the two cities, havt? attracted the atten- 
tion of every traveller. One of them is unquestion- 
ably the ancient Ctesiphon; but the other, which 
lies on the western bank of the Tigris, is not Seleucia, 
as all the travellers affirmf : it is Kochos, a fortress 
situated opposite to Seleucia, and which, according to 
the positive testimony of Arrian and Gregory of 
Nuzianzus, was diH’orent from SeleiiciaJ.” In this 
account Malte-Brun appears to us to bo exceedingly 
mistaken§. 

Of the ruins of Seleucia, near Antioch, Mr. 
Robinson speaks thus : — “ Being desirous of visiting 
the ruins of tlic ancient Seleucia Bima*, I rode over t(» 
the village of Kepsc, occupying the site of the ancient 
city. We w’cro apprised of our ‘approach to it, by 
seeing a number of sepulchral grots excavated in 
the rock by tlie road-side, at present tenanted by 
sh(?phcrds and their flocks. Some were arched like 
those 1 had seen at Delphi ; otliers were largt^r, with 
apartments, one within the other. AV^e entered tin? 
iuclosure of the ancient city by the gate at the south- 
east side ; probably tlie one that led to Antioch. It 
is defended by round towers, at present in ruins. Of 
the magnificent temples and buildings mentioned 
by Polybius, some remains of pillars are alone stand- 
ing to gratify tlie curiosity of the antiquarian tra- 

* Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 12G3 ; Ilcrodiim, 1. iii. 120 ; (iibbon, yoI. 
i. 335. 

+ Pietro della Valle, Olivier, Otter, &c. 

Z Pliuy ; Pridcaux ; (libbou ; Gillies ; Rees; BreVster ; Malte- 
Brun ; Porter; Robinson. , , 

§ Vid. Maiiuoft, Geographic dcs Grccs ct dei Roraains, t. v. 
p. i. p. 397, 403, &:c. 
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vcller. But recollecting, as I sat filoiie on a stone scat 
at tlie jetty head, that it was from hoiicc Paul and 
Barnabas, the harbingers of Christianity to the West, 
wlien sent forth from the church at Antioch, era*- 
barked for Cyprus ; the place all at once assumed an 
interest that heathen relics were little calculated to 
inspire. It came opportunely, also, for 1 felt particu- 
larly depressed at the sight of a large maritime city, 
once echoing with the voices of thousands, now with- 
out an inhabitant ; a port formerly containing rich 
laden galleys, at ])rosent cbokod up with reeds ; and 
finally, a quay, on which for centuries anxious mari- 
ners paced np and down throughout tlie day, at this 
moment without a living creature moving on its 
weather- beaten surface but myself.” 

NO. XXVIIT. SELINUS, OR S12LINUNTTTM. 

Tuts city was^oiinded a. ti. c. 127, by a colony 
from Megara. It received its name from a Greek 
word meaning parsley, wlii(;li grew there in great 
profusion ; and its ancient couse<pienee may be 
learned from the ruins now remaining. It was 
destroyed by Hannibal. The conduct of the war 
having been committed to that gencTal, be set sail 
'with a very largo fleet and army. He landed at a 
place called tlic Well of Lilylmnim, wbleh gave its 
name to a city afterwards built on tlie same spot. 

His first enterprise was the siege of 8elinuntum. 
The attack and defence were equally vigorous ; the 
very women showing a resolution and b.avcry be- 
yond their sex. The city, after making a long 
resistance, was taken by storm, and the plunder of it 
abandoned to the soldiers. The A^ictor exercised tin* 
most lidrrid cruelties, Avitbout showing the least 
regard to age or sex. He permitti'd, however, such 
iiiliabitants as bad fled to contiiu’e in the city after it 
)jad been dismantled, and to till the lands, on con- 
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dition of thoir paying a tribute to the Carthagi- 
nians. The city had then been built 242 ycar^i. 
It became afterwards an important place ; but from 
the manner in wliich the columns and other fragments 
of three stupendous temples lie, it is quite evident 
they must have been thrown down by an earthquakt) ; 
but the date of that calamity is not known. 

The ruins of Sclimis are thus described by Mr. Swin- 
burne : — “They lie in several stupendous heaps, with 
many columns still erect, and at a distance resemble 
a large towm with a crowd of steeples. On the top 
of the hill is a vnry extensive level, seven miles off, 
on which lie the scattered members of three Doric 
temples, thirty yards asunder, in a direct line from 
north to south. The most northerly temple, which 
was^scudodiptcrous, exceeded the others very much 
in dimensions and majesty, and now composes one 
of the most gigantic and sublinie*ruins imaginable. 
They all lie in great confusion and disorder.” 

The second temjde is (‘asily described. It had six 
columns in the front, and eleven on caeli side ; in 
all thirty- four. Their diameter is five feet; they 
were all fluted ; and most of tluan now remain 
standing as high as the second course of stones. The 
pillars of the third temple were also fluted, and have? 
fallen down so very entire, that the five pieces which 
composed tlioiu lie almost (dose to each other, in the 
order they were placed in wdieii upright. These 
temples are all of the Doric order, witliont a base. 

'The tw<' lesser ones arc more delicate in their parts 
and ornaments than the principal ruins; the stone of 
w hich they are composed is smooth and yellowisli, and 
brought from the quarries of (Jastel-Franco. TIu i-c 
are other ruins and broken columns dispensed ovt r 
the site of the city, but none ecpial to these.” ISucli 
is the account^given by Mr. 8wiuburno ; w liat follows 
first appeared in the Penny Magazine. 
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On the southern coast of Sicily, about ten miles 
to the cast of Cape Granitola, and between the little 
rivers of Maduini and Bilici, (the Crimisus and Hypsa 
of ancient times,) a tremendous mass of ruins pre- 
sents itself in tlie midst of a solitary and desolate 
country. These are the sad remains of the once splen- 
did city of Selinus, or Selinuntum, which was founded 
by a Greek colony from Megara, more than two thou- 
sand four hundred years ago. When seen at a distance 
from the sea, they still look like a mighty city ; but 
on a near approach nothing is seen but a confused 
heap of fallen edifices — a mixture of broken shafts, 
capitals, entablatures, and metopse, with a few trun- 
cated columns erect among them. They seem to 
consist chiefly of the remains of three temples of the 
Doric order. One of these temples was nati#ally 
devot(;d by a maritime and trading people to Neptune ; 
a second was dedicated to Castor and Pollux, the 
friends of navigation and the scourge of pirates : the 
destination of the third temple is uncertain. 

The size of the columns and the masses of stone that 
lie heaped about them is prodigious. The lower cir- 
cumference of the columns is thirty-one feet and a half; 
many of the stone blocks measure twenty- five feet in 
length, eight in height, and six in thickness. Twelve 
of the columns have fallen with singular regularity, the 
disjointed shaft-pieces of each lying in a straight lino 
with the base from which they fell, and having their 
several capitals at the other end of the line. If archi-^ 
tects and antiquaries have not been mistakoji in their 
task of measuring among heaps of ruins that in good 
part cover and conceal the exterior lines, the largest 
of the three temples was three hundred and thirty- 
four feet long, and one hundred and fifty-four feet 
wide. 

These are prod igi 011^9 and unusual dimensions for 
ancient cdifio'js of this kind. That wonder of the 
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whole world, the Temple of Diaaa at Ephesus, itself 
did not much exceed these admeasurements. The 
great Selinuntian temple seems to have had porticoes 
of four columns in depth, and eight in width, with a 
double row of sixteen columns on the lateral sides of 
the cclla. It is somewhat singular, from having had 
all the columns of the first row on the east front flu- 
ted, while all the rest of the columns were quite plain. 
One of these fluted columns is erect and tolerably en- 
tire, with the exception of its capital. The fluting, 
moreover, is not in the Doric style ; for each flute is 
separated by a fillet. The material of which this and 
th^^ other edifices were formed, is a species of fine- 
grained petrifaction, hard, and very sonoroijS on being 
struolc with a hammer. It was hewn out of quairies 
noar^at hand, at a place called Campo Bello, where 
many masses, only partially 9e])arated from tlu* rock, 
and looking as if the excavation had been suddenly 
interrupted, are still sc*en. 

A flight of ancient steps, in tolerable preservation, 
loads from the IMarinella to the Acrojxdis, where the 
CO vert- ways, gates, and walls, built of large squared 
stones, may still be traced all round the bill, A lit- 
tle to the west of the Acropolis is the small yicstiferoiis 
lake, Ybalici, j)artly choked up with sand. In an- 
cient times this was q\\Wva\ Gonum^ and it is 

said the great pbilosoplicr Juiipedocles purified it and 
made the air around it wbolesoinc, by (dearing a mouth 
towards the sea, and conveying a good stream of w^ater 
through it. The Fountain of Diana, at a short dis- 
tance, which supplied this stream, still pours forth a 
copious volume of excellent water ; hut it is allowed 
to run and stagnate over the plain, and now adds to 
the malaria created by the stagnant lake. The 
surrounding country is wholly uncultivated, and, 
where not a morass, is covered '^ ith underwood, dwarf 
palms, and m^^rtle-bmshcs of a prodigious growth. 
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For six months in the year, Sclinunte is a most iin- 
liealthy place ; and though the stranger may visit it 
by day- time without much danger of catching the 
infection, it seems scarcely possible to sleep there in 
summer and escape the malaria fever in one of its 
worst forms. Of four English artists who tried the 
experiment in 182 ' 2 , not one escaped ; and Mr. Har- 
ris, a young architect of great promise, died in Sicily 
from the consequences. These gentlemen made a dis- 
covery of some importance. Tlicy dug up near one 
of the temples some sculptured nictopEe with figures 
in rilievo, of a singular primitive style, which seems 
to have more affinity with the Egyptian or tlic Etrus- 
can, than with the Greek style of a later age. Tliero 
are probably few Gr(*ck fragments of so ancient a 
date in so perfect a state of preservation. • 

The government claimed these treasures, and caused * 
them to be transported to Palermo ; but Mr. Samuel 
ngol, an architect, and one of the party, took casts 
from them, which may now be seen at the British 
Museum ; and of whicli we present the reader with 
an account, drawn u]), wx' believe, by a gentleman 
named Hamilton, — “ Within a temporary building 
opening from the fifth room, arc the casts from 
the marble metopje of the great temple of Jupiter 
Glympius, at Sclinns, in Sicily. Valuable as t>ljoy 
are, as belonging to a school of art prior to that 
of -iEgina, and probably of a date coeval with the 
earliest Egyjitian, a short notice of them may not 
bo miacce])tablc, as no account of them vis to be 
found intlieSynoi)sis, although to the public in general 
subjects of great curiosity and inquiry. The le- 
gend which tliey tell and their appearance, are alto- 
gether as unaceountablo as mysterious. At Selinus, 
ill Sicily, there are the remains of six temples of the 
earliest Doric, within a short distance of each other, 
and it w’as during tlie rcscarcheaPinto the ruins of the 
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largest, called theAVcstcrn, andtiie one farthest from 
It, named the Eastern, by Messrs. Harris and Angell, 
in 1 832, that these ancient sculptures were found : 
among them there were no single and perfect statues 
as jn the temple JEgina, which probably arose 
from the neighbourhood being well peopled, and they 
had no doubt been repeatedly ransacked. These tem- 
ples may be reckoned among the largest of antiquity, 
being equal in their dimensions to tliose at Agrigen- 
tum, i^i tlie huting of whose columns there is suSici- 
ent space for a man to stand. Immediately after the 
discovery, application was made to the Neapotitau 
Government to allow them to be shipped for England 
but jKTinission was refused, and they are now in the 
lioyal Gallery at Palermo. Casts were, however, 
allowed to be taken, and they are these we now 
describe. 

They are pr()])ably of as early a datfe as any that 
have reached our times, and are of different styles of 
art ; those whicli belonged to the temple ealled East- 
ern, whence the sculjiture of the head of the dying 
warrior, and the chariot drawn by horses, were taken, 
possess much of the *Egiiiitau character, ; those of 
the Western arc of aruder ago. In most of the figures 
the anatomy resembles that of the earliest coins, but 
differs in many respects from the Greek sculptures;, 
and there is a short and full character in the faces ap- 
proacliing the Egyjitian. From the short proportions, 
the fleshy part of the thigh overcharged, and the pecu - 
liar maniur in which the hair is arranged, they might 
he taken for specimens of JEginitan art ; but oil a 
close inspection it will be found, that they are the 
work of artists educated on different principles. At 
a much later period it is known that the artists of 
Aigina were employed by the kings of Sicily ; and 
these, therefow^, arc not uiiliklly to lia^e been the 
work of Carthaginian sculptors brought to decorate 
VOL. II. z 
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a city in alliance and newly founded, which will ac- 
count for tlic Egyptian character given to the whole. 

“ The cast, which consists of the body and head of a 
dying soldier, a part of a female figure beliind, formed 
the third metope of the Eastern T«mple, and is a most 
valuable and curious fragment, and determines the 
style and character of the sculpture of the temple. 
It bears a marked resemblance to some of the heads 
in the ydi)gina marbles, but it has miujh more expres- 
sion ; the artist has evidently intended to mark the 
agonies of deatli, by the closed eyi's, the mouth 
slightly opentid, and the tongue appearing between 
the teeth ; the hair and bear<l are most cartifully and 
symmetrically arranged and most elaborately finished; 
the helmet is thrown back, and is of the kind called 
yficrov ’ — part of the crest ‘ Xoc^o? ’ is visible under 
tlie left shoulder of the figure. The fragment of the 
female is very spirited, and o-vidently in strong action. 
Those metopes, like those of the Parthenon, are in 
high relief, and in some parts detached. Thorwald- 
sen has pronounced them t^qual in execution to the 
/Egina. The next, which consists of throe figures, 
one of which has a horse under the arm, is particu- 
larly interesting, from the illustration it presents of 
the death of the (lorgoii Medusa. Perseus, embold- 
ened by the presence of Minerva, is represented in 
the act of slaying Medusa ; his eyes are avci’ted from 
^ the object of his lionour, while his right arm, guided 
bo iiiiaocoiVii^^''^^’ -sword into the throat of 

found in the Syi; a winged foal, sp'nngs from 

siihjects of to Iier side with 

gend which they monstrous face of the 

getherasunaccoun£''‘P>'®®®"‘*‘^i the large round head 
in Sicilv, tlicfeare th’® shoulders without the 

eai-liest'Doric, within i features are fnght- 

aiid it was during the ‘spreading, and 

he whole width of the face, and 
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is armed on each side with two immense tusks ; the 
hair over the forehead is curiously shown, and al- 
most appears to have represented the serpents to 
which it was changed. The figure of Minerva »>ii 
the right is draped with the ‘ TrfVXor,' and has the 
Ma^ander ornament on the edge. The figure <it‘ 
Perseus is in the centre; he is armed with tlie 
harp of Mercury find the helmet of Pluto, which 
lattiT has a pendant falling on each side; th»^ 
‘ Trrr^va or talaria^ are represented as* covtT- 

ing th(* feet entirely, and bear some resemblance 
to the ancient greaves; the ft’ont part is attaclnnl to 
the ancle by thongs. The form of the young Pegasus 
is exceedingly beautiful; he seems bounding from the 
earth. The metope, containing the figure bearing 
two others on its shoulders, represents the adventure 
of Hercules, suniamcd Mclampygos, from the bl.ack 
and hairy appearance of his loins. Tlie story is as 
follows: — Passalus and Achemon, two brothers, 
reviled their mother, who warned tliem to beware of 
a man whose loins were coverc^d with black hair. 
They attempted to rob Hercules while asleep, and 
from that had the name of Oorcopcs ; in the attempt 
they failed^ and awoke him, and he bound them hand 
and foot to his bow, with their heads downwards, 
and carried them in that manner. They began laugh- 
ing on the accomj)lishmcnt of their mother’s propht^cy ; 
Hercules askcul them why they laughed, and cm their 
telling him the reason, lie also laughed and liberated 
them. The figure of the god is represented as strong 
and muscular, and the two prisoners have a vc‘ry 
ludicrous appearance; in the reversed position, the 
hair falls in a curious manner; the whole group h;is 
been painted in various colours, and in the coume- 
nances much of Egyptian expresjpon is to be obscrvcul. 
The horses wlf^ch draw the chariot foruied part of 
the centre metope of the Eastern Temple ; it is very 
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imperfect, and is supposed to represent the celebration 
of the race of Pel()j)s and Q^noniaus ; they are drawn 
full of lire and courage, and are finely fore- shortened ; 
they have the cro])ped ears and manes which 'are 
observable in those of the Parthenon. 

‘‘ Those sculptures are valuable as specimens of 
the third period of the art, the earlies^ of which is 
])robably the Hindoo; the great resemblance both 
these and the Egyptian bear to that style is remark- 
able, and. gives warrant to suppostj that it was the 
original school. Of Hebrew sculpture there are no 
remains ; the command to form graven images pre- 
vented tlieart attaining the perfection which it reached 
in the neighbouring country of Syria, and would seem 
to confinu the account, that within the land of 
Judea uo statue hearing 'marks of great antiquity has 
hocn discovered. The Egyptian, the Etruscan, the 
Selinuntine, and the ^Egina schools, furnislied the 
models for the Grecian; and the careful ohservor has 
it in his power, within the walls of the M useum, to 
trace, step by st(*p, the progress of the art ; till it 
attained its meridian sphmdoiir in the production of 
those sculptures, whoso dilaj>i<iated remains are there 
.preserved, and which the accumulated knowb'dge, 
genius, labour, and talent of two thousand five hun- 
drinl years has never yet been able to su^pass''^’* 

* The following observations aix; by the same hand. They may 
Vic taken as*a supplcnierit to our article entitled jKoina : — “ In the 
Phigalian room of the British Museum, against the southern wall, 
a pediment has recently been erected, correspondiiig witli that 
opposite, which contains eleven of the casts from the i^^giiia statues. 
On this are placed five more, which were hi ought from the rnins 
of the same temple of Jupiter Panludlcnous, in the island of /Kgiiia. 
‘*^hcse five statues were all that were found heloiigiiig to the eastern 
front sufficiently in a state of preservation to assure of their oiiginal 
destination and design; and it is the mure to be luinented, as that 
v/as the princi’jal facade of the cdifiee,.and o;‘nluiMed the great 
^ ntrance"^ into tne sores of the temple. Thi.s front was by far the 
most magnificent iu its deoratione ; the esplanade before it extend- 
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The neiglibouring country is interesting, as having 
been the scene of many of the memorable events 

iiifv one ImiKlred, while that of the western w.as but fifty feet ; tiie 
statues also on this tympanum were more numeious, there hein^r 
originally on this fourteen figures, and but eleven on the other ; 
they arc also both in style and sculpture far superior, and appear 
as the work of the master, the others, in eom pari son, as those of the 
scholars. The^iperiority of eoneeplioii and inauncr is apparent, the 
forms are inorennusenlar and robust, the veins and miiseles nioje 
displaced, an imitation of a matnrer nature. At the first ojtcning 
of the ruins twenty-five stalties were discovered, besides the font 
female figines helonging to the Aeroteria. To the artist the canon 
of proportion and the system of anatomical expression obsei vuhle 
throughout the whole may he regarded as the models whence was 
lierived that still holder style of conception which afterwards dis- 
tinguished the sculptors and made the perfection of the Athenian 
school; what the vvorks of fihulandia were to Rajdiacl, these were 
to Phiilias. The surjuise of the common observer may ho excited 
when he conienijdates these figures, however disailvautugeons the 
ciiriimstauces imder u Inch lie views iheiu. IVihaps he cannot call 
to mind in the capital «»f his country, however eivilisation and tlie 
arts may have advanced, any seulptuics of the nineteenth century 
which appear e(| nail Y imposing; the more so, when he renects that 
the history of tlieir origin is buried in the darkness of tvvo thonsaiid 
four hundred years. Long .after this perioil liVsippus held as a 
principal of the ideal whicli has in later times hrcii too generally 
followed, to make men as they seem to he, not as they really arc. 
Tn this group there is not, as seen in the opposite one, any figure 
iTuinediatcly under the centre of the tyinpainuu ; that of Miiicrv.;, 
mIucIi was found, and which, no doubt, li.ui occupied it, being 
tliought too much broken to be placed. Tlic one nearest is the 
iignre of a wiirrinr, Mho appears .as having fallen Avounded to the 
gioimd. He is supporting himself on the right arm, t ndcavoming 
to rise, 'fhe liand no doubt held a sword, as the rivets of luonzc 
still remaining indicate. On the left arm is n sliield held close to 
the body, t.K* hand enclasping the reAa/jLwv, or holder. The conn- 
teiiunce, contrary to the one in. a siinibr position on the opposite 
]*etliinent, seems calmly to regard, and tt> mark tin' uvoment lo 
resist M’ith any (dianec of success an mlv.mciiig adversary, mIio 
is lushing foiward to seize his spoils. W'l'cther this stat>ui is 
rightly placed we think M'ill admit of doubt. The figure rushing 
forward could not have inflicted the Avound by which he has 
hecn disabled, and it seems more pjfoh.ilde that an arroAv, which 
an arclier at tlm extreme of the pediment ha." just dischaigeil, 
has been the cause of his wound, and that it should, instead of 
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recorded by the ancient historians. .A few miles to 
the west of the ruins, on the banks of a little river, 

bciug'on the groujjd, have been placed as if in the act of fall- 
iiig. In the attitude of the attacking warrior, a desire is shown 
to give the greatest intcreal to the action ; the ])ositi{)n of the 
right leg seems calculated to give movement to the figure as 
seen from below; behind the fallen an unarmed figure is stoopwig 
forward, apparently to raise him ; but this slaMiD would seem 
ratlier to belong to the other pediment, where a hollow if- found 
ill the pedestal on which the Goddess Minerva stands, which appears 
to liavc been made to allow room for its advance. Among tin* 
statues foiiiul, hut broken, was one which stood nearly ovi r the 
body of the wounded hero, to defend him against the advancing 
euetny before mentioned. Near the archer is another combatant 
on the grouinl ; the countenance of this figure is aged, the beard 
Most mimittly sculptured ; it is of a sijuuro form, ami descends to 
the breast ; cm the lip are long mustachios. It is by far the most 
aged of eitlier grbnji, and appears to be a chief of consequence ; lio 
i' raising himself on his shield ; the cxjiression of the face is very 
tine, il has a smile on it, though evklenlly in ])ain. The archer is 
a Thrygian, and his body is protected by leathern armour; as lie 
has no shield allowed, he is holding the how, which is small and of 
the Indian shape, in the left hand, with the arm outstretched ; the 
bow-string has been drawn to the ear, the arrow seems just to have 
sped, and tho exultation of the countenance sho\\<f, it has taken 
edect. Three of these figures have that sort of hid met whi( h de- 
fends the face by a guard desecuding over tlie nose, mid tlio hack 
1-;. thelciigdi of the or crest, or horsehair, rrisfa ; llie shields 

are massy and large, they aio the Argive atnrls k'vKvicAos^ eircuhii 
shi( Ids, and the handles arc nicely fiamed. The inside of all of 
them were painted in red colour, and within a circle of the extciioc 
a blue colour was seen, on which was pictured, without cioul)t, the 
symbol a<loptcd by the hero ; for on a fragment of one of those be- 
longing to this front was in lelief a part of a female figure. 1’he 
remaining figures belonging to this tympanuui, tlio figments of 
wlm h were found, were principally archers. 

“■ These statues offer the only illustration now extant of the 
i^rnumr of the heroic ages. The bodies of all the figures of this pedi- 
ment, with the <*xcej)tioii of the archer who is encased in leathern 
armour, are uueovered. The great iniuuteu''sS of execution in 
tlte details corresponds with the exactness which TEschtlns, 
1 Tomer, atid the earlier writers of the heroic age have preserved in 
lludr desci'iptioiuj/, in the wlKde of these y.-atues Jrhis is ohservahlu 
in even tte and fastening. It would appear that the whole had nu- 
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tliat now, unless wlicn swelled by the winter torrents, 
creeps gently into the sea, was fought, amidst thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, one of the most celebrated 
battles of ancient times, in which the “ Irnmoi tal 
Tiinoloon,'' the liberator of Corinth, and the saviour 
of Syracuse, gained a glorious victory ovi'i* tlu' 
( 'arthagiiiian invaders. The events arc preserv(‘d 
in ])opiilar traditions; and the names of Mago, 
llamilcar, Hannibal, Agatliocles, Dionysius, and 
Timoleon, are common in the mouths of the country 
people, though not iinfrequently *^ confused with one 
anotlier, and subjected to the same laughable muti- 
lation as the nain6 of Castor and 8clin^tc''^ 

(Ifrgonc the strictest scrutiny; as, in each, those parts which, from 
th<‘ir position on tlie ImiLling, could not liave been seen, arc found 
equally exact : in every particular they arc the same as those which 
are traced on the vases of the mo«-t Archaic style, where they 'aic 
delineated in black on a red ground, as is se<'n in 'the Museum col- 
lection. The two female (igures on the apex of the pedimotu ate 
clothed ; the draper} falls in thick folds around the figure ; in ihcii 
hands the} hold the pomegranate flower ; the feet are (m a small 
plinth ; they arc the ’EAorb of the Greeks, the Goddess of Ho])e, 
so well known in miisenins and on coins, and their situation heia' 
is peculiarly appropiiale, as presiding overall undecided combat. It 
dues not appear th.it any of the figures on either pediment had aii\ 
sujipoit to fix them in position hut the cornice where they came in 
contact vvitli it; they must all have been easily removable; :iud 
perhaps it. may not be unreasonahlc to suppose, that on ]iartieulai 
festivals they were so disposed as to represent the actions then in 
cclehriition, to recall to the imagination of the votaries the reason 
for lliose sacriliee.s then offered to the god who jiresided ovei the 
remi)le. This would account why almost all the celebrated groups of 
autiijuitv, whicli have decorated the facades of their sacred edifices, 
among which may he reckoned. those of the Parthenon, the Sieiiiaii 
Adniuetuin, and the TEgiiia, are so completely fmi.shed, and sliows 
how what would otherwise seem a waste both of talent and laboui, 
was brought to account.” 

* Livy; liollin ; Swinburne; Parker; Knight; Hamilton. 
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NO. XXIX. SICYON. 

TliE most anciont kingdom of Cxrecce was tliat. of 
Sioy.oii, the beginning , of wliich is plac(j(l by Ense- 
Idiis years before the first Olyin})iad. Its du- 
I’lition is believed to have been about a thousand 
years ; during wbicli period it is said to ]iav(? had a, 
succ('ssion of kings, whose reigns were so equitable that 
nothing of importance is recorded of them. It sent, 
]io weaver, 3000 troops to the ])attle of IMatea, and fifteen 
vliij)S to that of Sal amis. It is now only a villag(‘. 

Of these monarclis the most* remarkable was 
8icyon, wlio is sup]>oscd to have built, -though some 
say be only enlarged, the metropolis of his kingdom, 
and to have called it by his own name. 

It became very ))owerful in the time of the 
Acliaian league, wbieli it joined, at the persiiasiivn of 
Aratus, a. c. ’A®)!. It w'as destroyed by Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, who afterwards rel)ui]t it, and 
endeavoured to impose upon it the name of Dc jne- 
trius ; but it soon sunk under its ancient and more 
memorable app(‘llation. 

Sicyoii was in great reputation for the arts, and 
])aintmg in particular ; tlie tnu‘ taste for which was 
]treHerv(!d there in all its ancient ]mrity. It is even 
said, that Ajudles, W’h(» w^as then admired by all the 
world, had been at Sicyon, where bo frequented the 
"^eliools of two ])aintcrs, to wdiom be gavr- a talent ; 
not for acquiring a pc^rfection of the art fr‘jm them, 
but in order to obtain a share in their great reputa- 
tion. AVIk'ii Aratus bad reinstatcid bis city in its 
former liberties, be d(*stroyed all the ])ietures of the 
tyrants ; but wdioii be came to that of Aristratus, 
who reigned in the time of Philip, and Avboin the 
painter bad represeiito(i in the attitude,, of standing 
in a trk-.iiiphant chariot, he hesitated a long, time 
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\vli(‘tlier bo should deface it or not ; for all the capital 
disciples of Melantbus had contributed to the coin- 
ph^tion of that piece ; and it had even been touched 
l>y the pencil of Apelles. Tliis work was so inimi- 
table in its kind, that Aratus was enchanted with its 
beauties ; but his aversion to tyrants prevailed over 
his admiration of the picture, and he accordingly 
ordered it to be destroyed. 

In the time of Pausanias, Sioyon was destroyed 
by can earthcpiakc. It was, nev(Tthel(‘ss, not long 
after, not only one of the noblest cities of Gre(‘ce, on 
account of its ‘ magnificent (‘difices, many of which 
W(Te built of marble, and ingeni )us workmen, but it 
was a distinguished place when the A^enetians wore 
masters* of the Morea. The period, however, when 
it fell from that (‘ininencc is unknown. 

8i(;yoii* was the school of the most celebrated 
artists of antiquity, and \va8 snm])tu()iisly decorated 
with temples and statues. Pausanias enumeratcis 
seventeen t(‘inpl(.'S, a stadium, a theatre, two gym- 
nasia, an agora, a senate* house, and a teinenos for 
the Jtoman eriT]Terors, with many altars, momnnents, 
and numerous statues of ivory arid gold, of marble, 
of bronze, and of wood. 

Its present condition, in respect to po'pulatlon, may 
be, in a great mt^asiirc, attributed to its having, about 
twenty y('ars before Sir Cieorgo AVhelcr visited it, 
been afflicted by the plague. This final d(‘struc- 
tion,” said one of the inhahitants, ‘‘is a judgment of 
God iiy)on the Turks for turning one of the ( liristian 
elnirches into a mosque. The Vaywod(‘ {‘ell down 
dead upon tlu^ place, the first time h(5 caused the Koran 
to be read in it. This was followed by a plague, which, 
in a short time, utterly destroyed the whole town ; 
and it could never afterwards be rcpco])U‘d.’' 

Bo little is known t concernifig this a^icit'ut scat of 
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Grecian power, that it is not possible to ascertain ii 
what period it dwindled from its pre-eminence t( 
become, what it is now, one of the most wretchcc 
villages of the Peloponnesus. The remains of it; 
former magnificence are, however, still considerable 
and in some instances they exist in such a state o 
])reservation, that it is evident the buildings of tin 
city either survived the earthquakes said to have over 
whelmed them, or they must have, been constructet 
at some later period. 

“The ruins of 8icyon,*' says JVlr. Dodwcll, “ stil 
retain some vestiges of ancient magnificence. Amon^ 
thes(‘ a hue theatre, situate at the north-east foot o 
the Acropolis ; having seats in a ]>erfect state. JMeai 
it arc some large masses of Itoman brick walls, am 
the rc inains of the gymnasium, supported by strong 
walls of ])olygoiuil construction. There are severa 
dilaf)idated cliurchcs which, composed of ancient frag- 
ments, are su]:)]K)sed to occupy the site of the templeS: 
JScvoral fragments of the Doric order are observable 
among them ; also several inscriptions.” 

In res])ect to the temple of Bacchus,” says Dr. 
(Uarke, ‘‘ we can be at no loss for its name, although 
nothing but the ground-plot now remains, it is dis- 
tinctly stahid by Pausanias to have been the temple 
of Bacchus, which was ])laced beyond the theatre to a 
person coining from the citadel, and to this temple 
were ' made those annual processions wliich took 
place at night, and by the light of the torches, when 
thelSicyonians brought hither the mystic images, called 
Bacchus and Ijysius, chanting their ancient hymns.” 

The theatre is almost in its entire state; and al- 
though the notes were made upon the spot, did not 
enable Dr. Clarke to afford a description of its form 
and dimensions equally copious with that already given 
of the famous theatre of l^olycle^us ll\^ Eidausia ; yet 
this of oicyoii may be considered as surpassing every 
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other in Grt^ecc, in the hannony of its pro}>orti()ns, 
the costlin(‘ss of the workmanship, the grandeur of 
the coilon, and the stupendous nature of tlie prospect 
presented to all those who were seated upon its 
hciiches. If it were cleared of the rubbish about it, 
and laid open to vu^w, it would afford an astonishing 
idea of the magniticenco of a city, whose treasures 
were so gn‘at, that its inhabitants ranked amongst 
the most voluptuous fnd cffeniinato people of all 
Greece. The stone- work is entirely of that massive 
kind, which denotes a very high degree of anti(juity. 

Tlio stadium* is on the right hand of a person 
facing th(; theatre, and it is undoiddt^dly .the oldest 
work remaining of all that belonged to the ancient 
city. The walls exactly resemhle those of Mycen.*e 
and Tiryns ; we may, therefore, class it among the 
examples of the C^yclopean masonry It is, in other 
respects, the most romarkahle structure of the kind 
existing ; combining at onccj a natural and artificial 
character. Tin? ])ersons by whom it was form(‘d, 
finding that the mountain whereon tlu^ coilon of tlio 
theatre has been constnuded, would not allow a suf- 
licicnt space for another oblong cavea of the length 
requisite to complete a stadium, built upon an artifi- 
cial rani]):irt reaching out into tlio ]>]ain, from the 
iiiountain toward the sea ; so that this front- work 
resembles half a stadium thrust into the semi-circular 
cavity of a tlicatre ; the <*utrance to tlu^ area, included 
between both, being formed with great taste and 
effect at '^hc two sides or extremities of the semi- 
cirt^lo. The aneitait masoi ry ap])oars in the front- 
work so placed. The length of the whole area equals 
two hundred and sixty-seven paces ; the wi<lth of 
the advanced bastion thirty-six paces ; and its heiglit 
twenty-two feet six inches. 

* A 8t:i(liuin v0k(i a pli.jc in the fonii^of a circus fur tho running 
of men and horses. 
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Besides tliesn tliuro art* some few other antiquities, 
hut of too minute a kind to merit dt scription. 

Evtiii her ruins* speak less titnjdiatically of the 
melancholy fate of Greece tlian her extensive soli- 
tudes. Opf>rcssion has degraded her cliildren, and 
broken her spirit. Hence those prodigious plains, 
which God liath given for thtdr good^ are neglected ; 
lienee, too, the beauteous seas are without a sail ; the 
lands of ancient Sicyon so thUly peopled ! 

*Tis Greece, but living Gioccc no more ! 

Se coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start — for soul is wanting there ! 

Ilers is the loveliness in death, 

That jjiirts not quite with parting breath ; 
lint beauty Avith that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb — 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo, hovering round decay, 

'file farewell hcain of feeling past away; 

Spark of that flame, j>crchancc of heavenly hirth, 

Which gleams, hut warms no more its c!u*rished earth ! f 

NO. XXX. — eiDON. 

JbiCKNiuiA coinprist'd Sidon, Tyro, Ptoleinals, and 
Berytiis, Its mountains wore Libanus and Anti- 
iiibaniis. Its most ancient city was Sidon ; w’hich 
was an opulent city even at so early a period as that 
in whicli the Circt^ks are said to have lived upon 
acorns. It is situat(^d on the shori‘8 of the IVledi- 
torranean, at a distance of about twenty miles from 
3 yre, and fifty from Damascus. 

Sidon is snjijiosed to have been built by (./anaan's 
first-born, whose name was Sidon J. It is, therefore, 
celebrat(^d as tlui most ancic^nt of the cities of Phm- 
nicia. It is freijnently mentioned in holy writ. It 
isTicimed byJacoh§, in his prophetic sjieech concerning 

• M illiums. T l*aiis,anias ; JkirLhelemy ; Rollin ; 

Wheler ; Glarl^^' ; Dodweli ; Williams ; •'Uyroni* 

X. vei*. 15. § Gen. xlix. vcr. 13. 
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the country which his sons were to inhabit ; and it 
is stated as a place for some of the kings who were 
driven out by Joshua. Its remote origin, however, 
is perhaj)s still uncertain, thougli pJustin speaks of it 
in the following manner : — The nation of the 
Tyrians, descended from the Phcenieiaiis, being shaken 
by an earthquake, and having abandoned their coun- 
try, did first inhabit the Assyrian marsh ; and, not 
long after w'ards, tln^ shore next unto the sea, wdiere 
they built a city, and called it Bidon, from the abund- 
ance of fishes that were there : for the Phoenicians 
(rail a fish silon. After the process of many years, 
being ov(Tcome by king A'^calon, they took shi])f>iiig 
again, and built Ty^*<^‘ in the year before the destruc- 
tion of Troy.” 

‘‘ J cannot help thinking,” says Mr. Drumtnond, 
“ that the city, called Tsidon by tlur Hebrew’s ; 
Tsaid or Tsaida, by the Syrians ; and Said or Saida, 
by the Arabians ; originally reeeivcul its name from 
the language of tlur last. The Tsidonians were 
celebrated for thc'ir skill in metallurgy, and for the 
art with Avlilch they w'orked in g(ild, silver, and 
brass. Mu(df iron and brass existed in Pluenicia, 
and the jiossirssioii of this country having Ix^en once 
intended for the tribe of Ashiir, Moses said to that 
tribe, ‘under thy shoi's shall be iron and brass:’ 
(Deut. xxxiii. ii5.) : that is, the soil uikUt thy f(*(‘t 
shall abound with iron and brass. Now’ I consider 
Sidon, or, rather Saida, to have be( n so calliMl from 
its abounding w'itb mif/i or saldan^ viz. brass.”* 

During the adiniuistration of Joshua, and after- 
wards, Sidon was governed liy kings. He calls it 
“ Zidon the great.” t In the division of Palestine 

^ Ilrunimniurs Onjrines, vol. iii. p. .07. TToiuct naikos tin* 
Pha*nit‘i.'in woingu sjv^ak, of whom myntioii is matlcin tijc Odys'scv 
h. XV. — “ I fliory to be of Sidon aboundintj br^ffS, and atn 
the daughter of the wealthy Arybasd^ 

't Zklon-iui)b:ili : cli. xi. v. 8. 
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it was allotted to Asbur ; but this tribe could never 
get possession of it.* 

The inhabitants are said to have assisted Solomon, 
in his preparations for the building of the temple ; 
their skill in hewing timber being superior to that 
of all other nations.t 

I'hat Sidon was celebrated for its women being 
skilled in embroidery, we learn, in the first instance, 
from several passages in Scripture; and secondly, 
from a curious passage in IJomer : 

The I’lirygian quern to herrieli warditihe ■went, 

Wln^re trensiired odoiiiH bieatljcd a costly tcciil. 

There lay the vestures <)f no vulgar ai t, 

Sidoiiian maids einhroiderM every part, 

Whom from soft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 

W^ilh Helen toncliing on the Tyrian shore. 

Here as the queen i evolved with e^ireful eyes 
The various textures and the various dyes, 

She chose a veil that shone anpeiior far. 

And glovvM refulgent as tho morning star.^! 

To the Sidonians, also, are attributed the inven- 
tions of glass, § linen, and purple dye. They were 

•’ ‘‘ Neither did Aslnir drive out the inliahitants of Acclio, iioi the 
inhabitants of /idon.” — Judges i. 31. 

•f Now, therefore, cominaiid thou that they hew me cedar trees 
out ofLehaiiou; and my servants sliall he vritli thy servants; and 
unto thee 1 will give hire for thy servants, accoidiug to all tliat they 
shall appoint ; for thou knowest that there is not amongst us any 
that Init skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.'* — 1 Kings, 
di. X. V. G. 

J Dietys Cretensis acquaints us that Paris returned iiot directly 
to 'I’roy after the rape of Helen, h\il fetched a compass, piohahly to 
avoid pursuit. He touched at Sidon, where he surprised the king 
of Plneivicia l>y night, and carried t>ff many of hi» treasures and 
captives, umong which jirohably wei'c these Sidoiiian women. — 
l*OPK. 

§ “ Tlie common voyee and fume runneth, that theie anivccl 
certain merehauts, in a'-ship laden with nitre, in the moutli of the 
river ; and ^hvciiijf- laiidetl, luimtcd to seath \heir vrctuals upon the 
and the very sands: hut that they wanted other stones, to 
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also greatly celebrated for their industry. They 
were highly commercial, and were famous for the 
many voyages some of their fellow -citizens under- 
took. It was the most ancient of maritime cities : 
illustrious for its woaltli, for the sobriety and in* 
ditstry of its inhabitants ; for the wisdom of its 
councils, and for its skill, not only in commerce and 
geography, but in astronomy. 

The Sidoiiians were often engaged in war; but 
we can afford space only to a few instances. The 
origin of that with j\rtaxcrxcs Ochus, is tlius re- 
lated by Diodorus :* — “ The king’s lieutenants and 
generals then in Sidon, carrying themselves, by their 
severe edicts, rigorously xind haughtily towards the 
Sidonians, the citizens, being so abused, and not 
iKiiiig able; longer to brook it, studied bow to revolt 
from the Persians. Upon which, the rest of the 
Plioenicians, being wrought upon by the others to 
vindicate their liberty, sent messengers to Neeta- 
netus, the king of Egypt, tlicn at war with the 
J^ersians, to receive tlumi as confederates, and so the 
whole nation (Phoenicia,) prepared for war. And 
being that Sidon excecd(;d all the rest of the cities 
in wealth, and even private iri<»n, by the advantage 
of trade, were grown very rich, tliey built a great 
number of shi})s, and raised a potent army of mer- 
cenaries; and both arms, and darts, and provisions, 
and all other things necessary for war were prepared ; 
and that they might appear first in the war, they 
spoiled and ruined the king’s garden, cutting down 

^orve UR trivets, to heart; up llieir pans and caulcl ons over tlu; fire, 
they made shift with rertaiiic pieces of sal-nitre Dut of ilie ship, to 
i'Upp9rL the said pans, and so made fire nnderiicath ; M'hich being 
once afire among the sand and gravel) of the shore, they might 
perceive a certaine clcare liquor run from und< the fire, in vn v 
streams, and hereupon they say came |)ie first invention of making 
glass ." — PhiltMon Howard^ Pliny, xxxvi. c. 

* Book viii. ch. li. 
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all the trees, where the Persian kings used to recreate 
and divert themselves. Then they burne'd kll the hay, 
which the lieutenants had laid up iot the horses. A t 
last they seized iij)on the Persians, who had so in- 
sulted them, and led them to punishment, and in 
this manner began the war of the Persians with tjie 
Phoenicians/’ 

Oclius Artaxerxcs acted m a manner so contrary to 
all the best notions of government, that some historiansj 
have not hesitated to^*egard him as the most crUel and 
wicked of all the princes of his race. Not paly the 
palace, hut the ei!if)ire was filled with his murderers. 
Several nations, over whom he exercised sway, in cou- 
8equenc(3 revolted . Amongst these, Sidon aud the 
other Phamician cities. Ochus hearing of this, re- 
solved to go in person to reduce the r(^bels. 11 c repaired 
to Phajnicia with an army of 300,000 foot, and 30,000 
horse. Mtmtor was at this tipie in Sidon with some 
troops from ( Jreece. lie had come thither to assist the 
relx'ls. When he learned how great a force the Per- 
sian king had, he was so alarmed, that he sent 
s(?cretly to the king to oficr to deliver up Sidoii. This 
oiler (lehus accej)ted ; and the king of Sidon having 
come into the treason, the city was surn'ndered into 
his hands. 

-When the Swlonians saw themselves betrayed, and 
that the enemy had got i^ntire possc'Si^ion of their 
city, they gave thein.^^lveH up to despair, shut them- 
selves up in their house's, and set them on lire. In 
this manner 40,000 inch, besides women ana children, 
perjslied in the llanios ! At this time, Sidon was so 
imnuuisely ritdi, that the cinders, among which a vast 
quantity of gold aud silver had melted, were sold by 
the conqueror for a large sum of money. 

This judgment Juid been propht'sied by J'iZekieP^ 

— : Chap, xxrviii. ver. 20/21, &c. 
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“ 20. Again the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, 

2 1 . Son of man, set thy face against Zidon, and pro- 
phesy against it. 

22. And say, Thus saith the Lord God ; Behold I 
am against thee, O Zidon ; and I .will bo glorified in 
the midst of thee : and they shall know tliat I am 
the Lord, 'when I shall have executed judgments in 
her, and shall he sanctifi(‘d in lier. 

23. For I -will send into Iut pestilence, and blood 
into her streets ; and the W'oimded shall be judged in 
the midst of her by the sword upon her on every 
side ; a‘nd they shall know that 1 am the Lord.'* 

Fightceii years after this misfortune, Alexaiid(‘r of 
Macedon marelied into Plueiiicia. All submitted to 
him as he advanced ; nor did any p(‘ople do this with 
greater alacrity than the Sidoiiians : who, having 
snirered so larg(‘ly from the l^ersian king, hold the 
IVrsians in V(Ty gn'at d(‘testation. 8trato, their king, 
however, having di'clared for J)ariiis, Ak xander de- 
sired llepluestien to ]>lacc in his stead any one of the 
Sidonians that he should judge worthy of so exalted 
a station. Being quartered at the house of two bro- 
thers, of W'hom lie had reason to entt'rtain the highest 
ojiinion, Jh’phasliou olVered tlie crown to them ; 
but these lirotliers had the virtno to refuse it, telling 
him, tliat, by the laws of the country, no one could 
ascend tlic tlirone hut those who were of the blood- 
royal, lljjpluvstion, greatly moved at seeing the 
gnjatness of those who could refuse what so many 
otliers had .striven to obtain by lire and sword, ex- 
])ressod his admiration of their magnanimity; and 
desired them to iiauio any ]HT.son of the royal family 
who would, on being plaec'd njion the throne, r(*mi?m- 
])er who it w^as that ]nit him thiTc. On this the 
brothers answ^'icd, Jiat they knew of wo enc more 

VOL. II. A A 
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worthy of a diadom than a person, named Abdolon- 
ymus. lie was, tlioy said, of the royal family, thongli 
at a great distance from the succession ; but so poor 
that he was compelled to ejirn his bread by w'orkirig 
in one of the gardens outside the city. He was not 
only poor, they con tinned, but of so contented a 
spirit, of so exalted a mind, and of such deep engage- 
ment of purpose, that the wars, which were tlien 
shaking Asia, were altogether unknown to him. 

The two brothers immediately ro])aired to the 
place where they knew this person was to bo found. 
They took royal garments with them ; and after no 
great search found him emjdoyed in w'ceding lii.s 
garden. They immediately saluted him us King of 
KSidon. You must change your tatters/’ said oik? 
of the brothers, ‘‘ for the royal garments w'o hav(j 
brought with us. Put off that mean and contempt- 
ible habit, in which you have grown old. Assume 
the style and sentiments of a prince. Wlien, however, 
you are Koate<l on the throne, continue to }>re.serYe the 
virtue.s which have made you w'orthy of it.” When 
Abdolonyjnus lu'ard this, he was amazed. He looked 
upon the whole as a dream. When, liowover, he 
})erceivod that the two brothers were standing ht forc 
him in actual presem?e, ho inquired of them if they 
did not feel some shame in ridiculing him in that 
manner ? They replied, that no ridicule was intended ; 
hut that all was in the spirit of honour. Tlicy threw 
over Ids shoulders a jmrple raiment, rielily emhroi- 
derod wdth gold; re))eated to him oaths bf earnest- 
ness, and led him to the palace. 

The news of this astonishing (circumstance soon 
spread over the wliolc city. IMo.st of the richer sort 
were indignant. Alexander, how’ever, commanded 
that the newly elected prince should be brought into 
Ills presence^ WJicii he was presented, Alexander 
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iRtasiirccl liim witli liis eye from head to foot, and 
gazed upon In’s countenance for some time. At length 
he addressed him aftc^lhe following manner: — “Thine 
air and thy mien hy no means contradict what I have 
luiard, in regard to thy extraction ; and I therefore de- 
sire to know in what spirit thou hast borne the abject 
condftion to wliieh tliou wert rt'duced.” “ Would to 
the g(»ds,'* answered Abdolonynuis, “ that 1 may 
hear this crown with equal patience! These hands 
have procured to me all I have enjoyed ; for whilst 
I had nothing, J wanted nothing.” 

When Ah'xandcr heard this, he was so struck 
with admiration, tluit he not only presented him wdth 
all the furniture that had belonged to Strato, and 
part of the riclies he had himself accpiired in JVrsia, 
l)ut he annexed to his dominions one of the neighbour- 
ing prcmuci's. 

At this period, Quintus (hirtius says*, Sidon w’as 
a city gr(*atly celebrated on account of its antiquity 
and its fourid<T. 

Upon an elevation, on the south side of the city, 
stood a fine old castle, now in ruins. It was built 
by Lewis IX. of France, surnamed the Saint ; w ho 
also repaired the city during the Holy Waist. In 
subsequent times it fell into decay ; hut its final ruin 
is said to have been effected hy Fi‘ekerdine, Emir of 
the Druses, when he had established an indt ja iident 
])ow'or, with the view of preventing tlie Grand 
Signior fropi landing a maritime force here to act 
against him. lie destroyed all the little ports, from 
Bairoiit to A era, hy sinking boats and stoiu's to pre- 


* Vol. l.b. 4,c. 1. 

t Paring the Cnisadrs, Siduii frll into the hands of the Chris- 
tians. They lost it a. d, 1111. In 1250 it as recovered hy the 
Saracens ; but in 1280 they were coinp^illcd to surrender it agaia 

to the CMtjisliaiJi. 
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vent the Tnrhisli ships from entering them^. lit 
then built a castle, which still exists. Ho erectec 
also a magnificent palace in tRe Italian style ; hiii 
that is in ruins. 

In tlio time of Volnoy, Say da contained about five 
tliousand inliabitants ; in 1816 from six thousand 
to seven thousand. Of tliosc there are one thousand 
Christians, five hundred Jews, the rest are Mahonr 
niedans. The climate is mild, agreeable, and 
healthy. 

The huge stones of which the mole was built may 
still be seen, being cai)able of filling its whole thick- 
ness. Some of these are twelve feet long, eleven 
broad, and five deep. It is supposed to have be^en 
built by Lewis TX. ; but this, perhaps, was not the 
case, since it contains, on the top of it, a work of a 
much more ancient date. 

On the o])poslte side of the town is a modern fort, 
built by Dognizlu ; but consisting merely of a large 
tovvea*, incaj)al)le of resisting any serious attack. 

Sidon was tlio mother of Tyre,'* says Mr. Uobin- 
son ; yet it was s])(X*dily eclipsed by tliat city, in 
fame, in riches, and in importance. After sharing 
in its fortunes, during the spacer of many (amturies, 
it has finally survived its rival, and is again a place 
of (!onsiderahle trade," 

The buildings of Sayda, according to JMr. Bucking- 
ham, are not at all superior to the common order of 
Maliommcdan edifices in the modern towns of Syria. 
The streets are extremely narrow, the mosques mean, 
tlio caravanserais small and incommodious, and the 
l:>azaars few, and badly furnished even Avith tlu^ com- 
moni^st necessaries. According to another traveller, 
Sayda is ill-built, dirty, and full of ruins. These 
ruins, howt^ver, an^ of a comjiaratively modern date. 

* In the hixtCciitli cCuturv. 
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Few of ancient times remain. There is, neverthe- 
less, a large tcssclated pavement of variegated 
marble, representing a horse, and tolerably perfect 
in some parts' for ten feet in length, remaining close to 
the sea, on the northern extremity of the city, which 
shows that the sea encroaches on tljc land. Tliero 
are also several columns of granite wrought into 
the walls ; and some stand as posts on the bridge 
leading to the fort ; and near the gate of the town 
is a small square building, whicb contains the tombs 
of sncli of the Emirs of the Druses as died when 
Say da was in their possession. 

Sayda is the yirincipal port of Damascus. The 
harbour, like all those on .tliis coast, was formed wntli 
much art, and at an immense ex]>cnse, by means of 
long pica’s. Th(?sc works, which subsisted entire 
niider the lower om]»iro, are now fallen into decay. 
‘‘ 80 great are the mutations, occasioiKnl by time," 
says IMr. Jbiekingliam, “ that but for the identity of 
name and })osition, tluTe would bo scarcely any marks 
left by which to recognise even the site of the present 
emporinin here alluded to. The stranger, who visits 
it ill its present states, will look around in vain for any 
of those vestiges of its former grandeur which the 
description of the ancient historians would lead him 
to expect ; and which, indeed, are still to he seen in 
most of the other celebrated cities of the East, — whc’- 
ther in (jrreece, Egypt, Syria, or Asia IMinor.’'*” 

NO. XXXI. SMYRNA. 

The true origin of Smyrna is rather doubtful. One 
account is, that such of the Achaians as wctc de- 
scended from Aiolus, and had liitlierto inhabited J^aco- 
nia, being driven thence by the Dorians, after some 

* lleroilotus ; Diodorus ; Pliny ; P^iitarrh ; Arrian ; Quintus 
Curtius; Justin ; ^^ridcaifx ; Rollin ; Stacklioiisc ; ; Drura- 

nioad ; Buckinglmm ; Robinson. ^ 
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wandering, settkd in that part of Asia Minor wliicli, 
from tliein, was called Aiolis ; where they founded 
twelve cities, one of which was Smyrna. According 
to IJerodotus, liowcyor, it owed its foundation to 
the Cunueans, who were of Thessalian extraction ; 
wljo, liaving huilt the city of Ouina, and finding it 
too small to contain their numher, erected another 
(dty, which they namcid Smyrna, from the wife of 
tluiir geiKTal, Theseus. According to sonn*, it was 
huilt by Tantalus ,* and others insist, and perhaps 
with gr(\'it truth, tliat it was founded by persons who 
inhabited a (piarter of Ephesus called Smyrna. Some 
have ascrib(?d it to an Amazon of that name : in re- 
sp(‘ct to whom Sir George Whelor informs us, that 
they stainped their money with a figure of Ikt head, 
and that he got several j)iccos of them very rare, ami 
saw many more. One small one had Ikt head 
crowned with towcTs, and a two-edged liatelu t on 
her shonldcT. On another her whole habit ; thus — 
her head crowned with a tower, as before ; a two- 
edged axe u]>on her shoulder, holding a temple in her 
right hand, with a short vest let down to her knees, and 
buskins half way up her h*gs. ()n anotluT she was 
dressed in the habit of a Hercules. Whatever its 
origin nnglit be, certain it is, that it Avas one of the 
ricljest and most powerful citi(‘s of Asia, and became 
one of th(^ twelve cities of tlu^ Ionian confederacy. 

Smyrna has Ik'od subject to many revohitions, and 
hceii sc Amorally in tho possession of the A^olians, 
loiiians, and Macedonians. . ^ 

Tho Lydians took possession under Ardys, son of 
fryges ; and liaving destroyed it, tho inhabitants dis- 
persed themselves into several districts. 

Alexander, in coinjilianecj with the directions of a 
vision, In' saw near tiic temple of the Furies, rebuilt it 
four huiidrcjl years after it had been destroyed by the 
( ydlaws. Strabo, however, attributes its re-establish- 
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Vncnt to Antigomis and Lysimachus. Rut as noitluT that 
aiitlior nor Arrian mention Alexander as|)aving done 
so, it is not iinprohable that lie only meditated- the 
doing so ; that Antigomis followed up his design ; 
and that Lysimachus carried its completion into cdect. 

At Smyrna there were none of the tyrant-^, wlio 
oppr(*ss(‘d many other cities of Asia. Even the 
Homans r(*speeted the happy static of this town, and 
left it the shadow of lihei'ty. This is a fine pane- 
gyrie upon the system of polity, that must have been 
ado])te(l and invariably preserved. 

There is another circumstance, highly to its honour: 
tlie inhabitants believcil tliat llonuT was born in 
their city, and ihi'y showed a ]dace which bore the 
poet’s name, ’fliey also paid liim <llviue honours, 
or all the cities, which contendtd for the honour of 
having giva'ii l>irt]i to this transcend ant po(‘t, Smyrna 
has undoubted iy the most reason on Ikt sidi*. 
Herodotus absolutely decides in favour of Smyrna, 
assuring us, that lie was born on the bnnhs of tin; 
riv(T ]M i ll's, whence he took the name of JMelesigerK'S. 

The inhabitants are said to havi* been much given 
to luxury and indoli'iice ; but they were universally 
estoenied for their valour ami intrejiidity when called 
into action. Anaeharsls is made to speak of their 
city in the following manner: — Our road, which 
was almost everywhere overshadowed by beautiful 
andraebues, led us to the mouth of the llcnnus ; 
and tbenci^' our view extended over that snjierb bay, 
formed by a ja'iiiusula, on which are the cities of 
J^rythrje and Teos. At the bottom of it arc some 
small villages, the unfortunate remains of thi; ancii'iit 
city of Smyrna, formerly destroyed by tlu' T^ydians. 
I’lii'y still bear the same nami'; and, should circum- 
stances one day permit the inhabitants to unite and 
form one to^m, di?fended by Nvalls, tkeir^sihiation 
will doubtless attract an immense commerce, 
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It was the first town of Asia Minor, according to 
Tacitus, whicli, even during the existence of Carthage, 
erected an^ temple to Rome the Goddess/' Part 
of the city was destroyed hy Dolabella, when he 
slew Trehonius, one of the conspirators against Caesar, 
But it flourished greatly under the early emperors: 
Marcus Aurelius rt'paired it after it had been 
destroyed by an earth (|uake; and under Caracalla it 
took the name of the first city of Asia. 

Smyrna was much celebrated for its stately build- 
ings, magnificent temples, and marble porticoes. It 
liad several grand porticoes of a squan? form, amongst 
whicli was one in which stood a temjile of Homer; 
adorned with a statue of the hard. There was also 
a gymnaBiiim, and a temple dedicated to the mother 
of the gods. Where the gymnasium was, lioweviT, 
is now past conjecture; but part of its theatre was 
still in existoncai in tlie time of Sir (ie)orge W^heler. 
“ The theatre,” says Ik^, is on the brow of the hill 
north of tlu? course, built of wliite marble, but now 
is going to be destroyed, to build the now Kan and 
Bazar hard by tlio fort below, which they are now 
about; and in doing whereof there liath l)(*cn lately 
found a pot of medals, all of the emperor (Jallieuus' 
family, and tin? other tyrants that rcugned in his 
time.” There were also there the remains of a circus, 
an<l iL considerable number of ancient foundations 
and ncdile structures; but what they were 8ir George 
considered uncertain. HtJ found also many inscrip- 
tions and medals, on which the names ot Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero were to be read ; on others, sepul- 
chral inomiinents. Among these, was one with an 
inscription ‘‘ to the emjHtror Adrian^ OJi/rnpUm^ 
Saviour and Founder** 

In th.e Arinenian church -yard he saw iin iuscrij)- 
tion — Goo^ Fortune to the m$^t spUoidid Metro. 
pQlltcc.irFand thrice Neocorus of the entperoi\ accord- 
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hig to the judgment of the moat Itolg senate of 
Hmgr'ulotes* 

Many writers do not seem to be aware, that the 
ancient Smyrna did not occii]>y tlie spot when' 
modern Smyrna stands, but one about two miles and a 
half distant. ^ It was built partly on the brow of a 
hill, and partly on a plain towards the port, and liad 
atemjde dedicated to Cybelo. It was th(‘n tlio nuttst 
bejiutiful of all the Asiatic cities. “ But that which 
was, and ever will bo, its true glory,'' says Sir 
George Wheler, “ was their early reception of tlu' 
gospel of Jesus C-hrlst — glorious in the testimony h(‘ 
has given of them, and happy in the faithful ])ro- 
inises he made to tlicni. Ijct us, therefore, consider 
what ho writeth to tln'iii by the I’lvangelist 8t. 
John: — (Apoc. ii. 9.) know thy works and tri- 

bulation, and ])ovci’ty; but thou ait rich. And J 
know the blasjdiemy of them, tliat say they art^ 
Jews, and arc not : but are the 8yniigogue of Satan. 
Fear none of those things, ^vhlch thou shalt suiter. 
Behold, the Dov'il shall cast soine of ye in prison, 
that yo may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
ten days. Bo thou faithful unto death; and I will 
give thee a crown of life."’ 

Previous to the y(‘arl675, it had been ]>artially 
destroyed, ancl several times, by ( artliquakes ; and 
it was predicted that a seventh convulsion would he 
fatal to the whole city. 8uch a calamity, atti’iided 
by a dreadful fire, and the swallowing up of multi- 
tudes h^J" the incursion of the sea, recurred in 1()88, 
and did, indeed, very nearly fulfil the ])r()])lu‘cy. 

♦ A vorv ancient bas.-o-rilievo, ainoiifr llic anlicpiitii s at Wilton 
TToii?c, broiij/lil from Smyrna^ rcprc^cutji JManllu'us, tlic son of 
yEthiis, giving thanks to Jii])il(.r, for his son’s being victor in tho 
five exercises (»f the Olympic games ; wherein is shown, by an 
inscription of tthc olckist Greek Ictihrs, the an^:ieiit ( ireek way of 
writing that was in use six hundred years before 
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“’Repeated strokes,” says Sir John Ilobhoiise, “and 
almost annual pestilences, have since that period 
laid waste this devoted city ; and yet the convonic^iiee 
of a most spacious and secure harbour, together with 
the luxuriant fertility of the surrounding country, 
and the prescriptive excellence allowed nearly two 
thousand years to this port, in jireference to the other 
maritime stations of Asia Minor, still operate to col- 
lect and keep together a vast mass of inhabitants from 
ev(Ty (piarter of the globe/' 

According to Pocockc, the city might have been 
about four miles in com])ass ; of a triangular form. 
It scHuns to have ^tiaidcd about a mile on tlie sea, 
and three miles on tln^ north, south, and tJast sides, 
taking in the compass of the castle. This stands on 
the remains of the ancient castle, the walls of which 
wtTo of the si5ne kind of architecture as the city 
w.'ills oil the hill. It is all in ruins, except a small 
])art of the west end, which is always kept shut 
up. • 

One of th(' gateways of white marble has been 
brought from another ])lace ; and in the architrave 
roniid the arch there is a Greek inscnj)tion of the 
middle ages. At another gate there is a (colossal head, 
said to bo that of the Amazon ►Smyina. Tt is of 
fine workmanship, and the tresses particularly flow 
ill a very natural maiuKT. “ Smyrna, ” says Pocockc, 
was one of the finest cities iii these ]>arts, and the 
streets were beautifully laid out, well paycd, and 
adorned witli ])orticocs, both above ami below. 
Tliere was also a temple of Mars, a (orciis, and a,^ 
theatre ; and yet tliiTe is now very little to be seen 
of all these things.” 

lT])oii a survi^y of the castle. Dr. Chandler col- 
lected, that, after being rc-edifii'd by dohn Angelas 
Couinenus, its coiidititlii, though ^ess minous than 
befg.V'i^ far more mean and ignoble. The old 
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wall, of whicii many remnants may be discovmd, 
is of a solid massive construction, worthy of Alex- 
ander and his captains. All the repairs are mere 
])atchwork. On the arch of a gateway, which is of 
marble, is inscribed a copy of verses, giving an ele- 
gant and poc;J,ical description of the extreme misery 
from which the above-mentioned (?inj)eror raised the 
city ; concluding with an address to the Omnipotent 
J tiller of heaven and earth, that ho would grant 
him and his quetiii, whose beauty it celebrates, a 
reign of many years. On each side is an eagle, rud(‘ly 
cut. 

Near the sea is the ground-work of a stadium, 
strii)ped of its marble seats and decorations. Below 
the theatre is part of a slight wall. The city walls 
have long since been di'inolislied. Even its ruins 
arc rcaiioved. Beyond the deep valliy, however, 
in wbi(di the JVh'les wimls, behind the eastle, an^ 
several portions of the wall of the Pomferiiim, whicli 
encomi)asse(l the city ftt a distance, but broken. 
The facings are gone, and masses lelt only of rubble 
and ciunont. 

'Jdie ancient city has supplied materials for those 
public edifices, whicli have been erected by tb(^ Turks. 
The iiez(;stan and the Vizir khan were both raised 
with the white marble of the theatre. The very 
ruins of the stones and temples are vanished. We 
saw,” says Dr. Chandler, '’‘remains of one only; 
some shafts of columns of variegated marble, much 
injured,’ in the way ascending through the town to 
the castle. 31 any jiedestals, statues, inscrijitions, 
and medals have beim, and are still, discovered in 
digging. Perliaps,” continues our author, no ])lace 
lias contributed more to enrich the cabinets and col- 
lections of Eurojx;.” 

“ ISmyri^a,” says a cclebnttcd Erencli writer, “the 
queen of the cities of Anatolia, and‘*cxCilk'A4iY tlie 
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ancients under the title of ‘ the lovely, the crown of 
loniii, the ornament of Asia/ braves the reiterated 
efforts of conflagrations and earthquakes. Ten times 
destroyed, slic has tcai times risen from her ruins with 
new splendour. According to a very coininon Grecian 
system, the principal buildings were erected on the 
face of a liill fronting the sea. The hill su})plied 
inarhl(‘, wliile its slope afforded a place for the scats 
rising gradually above each other in the stadium, or 
the gri'at theatre for the exhibition of games. Al- 
most every trace of tlie anciimt city, liowi^ver, has 
been obliterated during tlie cont(‘sts between the 
GiXH'k ('inpire and the Ottomans, and aftcTwards by 
the ravages of Tinioiir, in 1402. The foundation of 
tlie stadium remains; hut tlie area is sown witli grain. 
Inhere are only a few vestiges of the theatre ; and tlio 
castle, wliicli crowns tlio hill, is chiefly patchwork, 
executed by J ohn Conincnus on the ruins of the old 
one, the walls of wliich, of imimnise strength and 
thickness, may still he discovered.'' 

"bin's city was visited a short time since by the 
celebrated French ])oi‘t and traveller J^a INIartine. 
lie has thus s])okcn of its environs : — “ The view 
from th(‘ top of the hill over tlie gulf and city is 
beautiful. On di^scending the hill to the margin of 
the river, which 1 like to believe is toe JMeles, wc 
were delighted with the situation of the hritlw of the 
caravans, very near one of the gates of the town. 
I'hc river is limpid, slumbering under a j)eaceful arch 
of sycamores and cyjiresses ; we seated oursedves oir 
its hank. If this stream heard tlie first notes of 
Homer, I love to hear its gentle murimirings amidst 
the roots of the palm-trees ; I raise its waters to my 
lij)S. ()h! might that man appear from the Western 
world, who slionld weave its history, its dreams, and 
its lieaven, into an epic Such a jf.oeni i^ the sepiil- 
ehro^of^i^nes )^onc by, to which posterity comes to 
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venerate traditions, and eternalise by its worsliip tlie 
threat actions and sublime tlionglits of Iniman nature. 
Its author engraves liis name on the pedestal of the 
statue which he erects to man, and he^ lives in all 
the ideas with wdiieh he enriches the world of imagi- 
nation."’ 

According to the same author, Smyrna in no 
res])eet resembles an l^astern town ; it is a large and 
(degant factory, wIk'To the Kuropean consids and 
merchants lead the life of J’aris and London. 

Though frecpicntly and severely visited by the 
plague, it contains one hundred and twenty thousand 
inhabitants ; and may bo considered as the great 
emporiuiii of the J Levant*. 

NO. XXNIT. SPAUATKO. 

^ViiEN Diocletian seh\d:ed a spot for his retire- 
ment, he solicitously obscrv(*d, that his palace should 
command cv(Ty Ix'anty that th<^ country alforded. 
Tn tin’s retirement he began to live, to se(i the beauty 
of the sun^ and to enjoy, as A^)])iscu8 relates, true 
lia])piness in the society of those he had hnown in 
his youth t. II is palace was situated at Spalatro, in 
] >almatia. 

AViiile residing at tliis place, Diocletian made a 

* Pausyni.is ; Anian ; Quintus Curiius ; Wilder j Pococko ; 
(Jliandlcr ; Parthdciny ; lIohhouH;; La, 1\1 ail in t*. 

t* The valour of Diocletian was never found inadequate to his 
duty or to the oc viKion ; but he appears not to have possessed the 
ilarint? *tad ^generous R]>irit of a licro, wlio courts danger and fame, 
disdains arliliee, and boldly rhallenges the allegiance of liis equals. 
IJis abilities neve useful rather than splendid ; a vigorous mind, 
iinjirovcd by the expeiienec and study t»f mankind ; dexterity and 
np]>lication in business; a judicious mixture of liberality and 
economy ; steadiness to ]nirsne his ends ; flexibility to vary his 
ineana; and, above all, the great art of submitting bis ou n passions, 
as well as those of others, to the interest of his amhition, and of 
colouring his aftihit ion 'with the most specious jiyctenccs of justice 
and public utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian mayH>t^':.*-i¥jfj|crcd 
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Very remarkable ami strictly true confession : — 
‘‘ Four or five persons," said he, wlio arc closely 
united, and resolutely determined to impose on a 
j)rince, may do it very easily. Tliey never show 
tilings to him but in sucli a liglit as they are sure 
will please. They conceal whatever would contri- 
bute to enlighten him ; and as tluy only Ix'siege him 
(’ontinually, he cannot be informed of any thing hut 
through their medium, and docs nothing but what they 
think fit to suggest to him. Hence it is, that he 
bestows employments on those he ought to excludo 
from them ; and, on the other hand, removes from 
oflices smdi jiersons as arc most worthy of filling 
tln'in. In a word, the best prince is often sold by 
these men, thongli he be ever so vigilant, and even 
siisj)icioiis of tliem." 

As the voyager ('niers the hay, the marine wall 
and long arcades of the palace, one of the ancient 
t('mj)les, and otlier parts of that building, present 
thems(dves. The inliahitants have destroyed some 
])arts of the palace, in order to procure materials for 
Imilding. In other places houses are built of the old 
foundations ; and modern works are so intermingled 
w ith tlie ancient, as scarcely to be distinguishable. 

T^hc palace of Diocletian possessed all those advan- 
tages of situation, to wliich tlie ancients were most 
attentive. It was so great that the emperor Con- 
.stantinus Porphyrogenitus, wlio had seen the most 
s])l('ndid buildings of the ancients, aftirins'^% that no 
y>lan or description of it could convey a perfect idea 
of it. Tiic vast extent of ground wdiich it occupied is 
surprising at first sight ; tlie dimensions of one side of 

as the founder of a new empire ; like the adopted son of Ca*sar, lie 
was distinguished as a statcFUian uither than a warrior ; nor did 
either of those princes employ forc<j whenever their purpose could 
he elfccted by policv. — OiBno>f. < 

• Dc Admiiiistrando Impcijo, 
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the quadrangle, including tlie towers, being no lesstl.an 
six hundred and ninety-eight feet, and of the other 
four hundred and ninety-two feet : — making the sii- 
j)erficial contents four hundred and thirteen thousand 
two hundred and sixtecai feet; that is, about niias 
and a lialf English acres. But wlieii it is eonsid(Ted 
tliiit it contained proper apartiiuaits nf;t only for the 
eiuporor himself, and for the numerous retinue of 
otheers who attended his court, but likewise edifices 
and open sj)ac(‘s for exercises of diirer(‘nt kinds, that 
it was capable of lodging a pra'torian cohort, and that 
two temples were erectt‘d within its ]>recincts, we shall 
not conchnh; the area to have been too large for such 
a varitity of buildings. 

For a d(\seription of this eek^brated jdaee, we must 
refer to illr. Adam’s Anti(|uities ; but tlitTc is one 
circumstance that may be highly intiTesting at the 
))reseiit time, which is, that not the smallest vestigi; 
of a fir(‘-])lace is to be 8(‘en in any ])art of the build- 
ing ; and it may be theixdbrc conjectured, that the 
various apartments might have Ix cai heated by fines 
or fuiimds, conveying and distributing heated air. 

Of the temples, one of them was dedicated to 
^Esculaj)ius ; tln^ ascent to which was by a stair of 
fifteen steps, and it received no light but from the 
door. Beneath it are vaults of great streiigtli ; its 
roof is an arch adorned with sunk panmds of beau- 
tiful workmanship, and its walls arc of a remarkablo 
thickness. This tenijde remains almost entire. 

There is another temph^, dedicated to Jupiter, who 
was worshipped by Diocletian with peculiar venera- 
tion ; and in hoiumr of whom lie assumed the name 
of Jovius. This temple is surrounded with one row 
of columns, liaving a space between them and the 
wall. It is lighted by an arched window over the 
door, and is vaulted beneath Ijkc tliat of Aesculapius. 
There are remains of two other bnildiags, nqt^inuch 
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inferior in extent, nor probably in original magnifi- 
cence ; but by the injuries of time, and the depreda- 
tions of the Spalatrines, these are reduced to a very 
ruinous condition. 

Besides those the visitor sees large vaults along 
that side of the palace which looks to the sea; partly 
destroyed, partly filled up, and some occupied by 
merchants as storehouses. 

In one of th(i towx'rs belonging to the palace, Dio- 
cletian is supposc^d to have been buried ; aud we are 
told that, about two hundred and s(‘venty-five years 
ago, the body of the ('in])eror was discovered there in 
a sarcophagus of ]H)rpliyry. 

Tlie shafts of tlie columns of the toinjde of Jupiter 
are of oriental alabaster of one stone. The capitals 
:u\d bases of tlu^ columns, and on the entablature, are 
of Parian marble. Tlu^ shafts of the columns of the 
sc^coud order, which is comj)osite, arc alternately of 
v(Td-aiitique, or aueieut grt'cn inarbli^ and porphyry, 
of one ])iece. ca]>itals aud entablature arc also 

of Parian iiiarbh'. 

All the ca])itiils ilironghont the palace are rafiled 
more in the C*r('ci;m than the Koman style ; so 
that JMr. Adam'’ thinks it ])r(>hable, that Diocletian, 
who had be('ii so often in (ireeco, broiiglit his arti- 
ficers thither, in oriler to vary the execution of his 
orders of architecture in this ])a]ace, from those he 
Ijad executed at his baths at Pome, which are ex- 
trem(‘ly different botli in formation and execuiiout. 

* Adam’s Ai]li(initics at Diorlrlian’s nalacc at Sjialalro, j>. G7. 
TIius tlic Abate I^'inti^- : — J’] ’basU voJuientc iioia agli amatoii 

dell’ aicldt<‘ttuva, e dt'll’ autit bila, r«)|U'va del Signor Adam , die 
a donato molto a qiie’ siiju*iln vestiiii roll’ alulualo elrgaiiza del siio 
toccala]>is c del bulino. In generale la rozzezza del rCMl])e]lo, c ’) 
ralivo gnsto del seeolo \i gaveggiano colla magniticen/a »lel fabri- 
Cato.” — \’ide ^'iagt’io in l)a]mazia, ]). 10. Poi' ibe plan aiid views 
of tbe ]tal;ire, tem]>les oC.liipk er and yl>cu\:i[)ius, M^iib the Dalma- 
tian co ast, vi.k “Voyage tie rislvic el de ia J)almatie.” 

' 'i' Ctibboii ; Adam. 
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NO. XXXin. — STUATONICE. 

Tins was a town in Caria, where a Macedonian 
colony' took up their abode; and which several 
SyTiaii monarchs afterwards adorned and beantihed. 
It was named after the wife of Antioch us Soter, of whom 
history ^ivea the following account. “ Antiochus 
was seized with a lingering dist<‘inper, of which the 
physicians were incapable of discovc'ring the cause ; 
for which reason his condition was tlionght entirely 
desperate. Krasi stratus, tlic most attentive and skil- 
ful of all the physicians, having cand’ully considered 
every syiU])tom with which the iiKHs]>osition of tlur 
young prince w'as attended, believed at last that he 
had discovered its triu^ cause, and that it procticdcd 
from a passion lie had entertain(‘cl for some lady ; in 
wdiicli conjecture he w^as not deccnvial. It, hovveVer, 
was more didicult to discover the ohjirt of a passion, 
the more violent from the seeri'cy in whii^h It r((- 
inairu'd. The ])liysieian, theivfon^ to assure liimself 
fully of wdiat ho suriiiisod. ])ass(Ml wlioh‘ d;i3’s in the' 
apartment of his patient, and when Ik^ saw any lady 
(‘liter, he carefully ohsiTvc^d the counti'iiuiicc of the 
})rinc(', and never discovered th(' least emotion in him, 
('XC('])t whem StratoTiicc came into the (diamlx'r, ('Itlicr 
aloiK', or with her consort ; at which times tlie young 
]irlnce was, as Plutarch obscrvi's, always aifected 
with th(^ syniptoins dcscrllx’d hy Sa])]>ho, as so many' 
indicationg of a violent ])assiou. 8uch, for instance, 
^as a smppression of voice; burning l)lnsli(‘s ; suffusion 
of sight ; cold sw(‘at ; a sensible inequality and dis • 
order of pulse ; Avith a variety of the like symptoms. 
When the jdiy'siciau was afterwards alone with his 
})ati(mt, he managed his inquiries Avith so mmdi dex- 
terity, as at last (Ircw the secix^t from him. Antio- 
chus confessM liis ]>assion for queen •Str^tonice his 
mother-in-law, and dc'clared that ho had in fain em- 

VOL. IT. B B 
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ployed Jill Ids efforts to vaiif|nisli it : lie added, that 
li(‘ had a thousand times had rc'coiirse to every eon- 
sideration that could lx; r(*j)re.s(‘nt(;d*to his thoughts, 
in such a eon juncture ; ])articularly the res})(;ct due 
from him to a fatluT and a sovcTidgn, hy whom lie 
was tenderly heloved ; the sliaineful circumstance of 
indulging’ a ])assion altogether unjusti liable, and con- 
trary to all the rules <)f decency and honour ; the 
folly of harbouring a design In; ought n(;ver to lx* 
desirous of gratifying ; but that his reason, in its 
])res('nt btat<* of distraction, entirely engrossed by 
one objec t, would b<‘arken to nothing. And In; con- 
el ucUmI with declaring, tliat, to punish himself, for 
<h;sires involuntary in one siaist', but criminal in every 
other, b(‘ bad resolved to lan/j-idsb to death, by dis- 
eontinuing all care of his liealtli, and abstaining from 
every kind of food. Tin; physician gained a very 
eonsidcTable ])oint, by ])(*n(‘trating into the source of 
bis ])atieni’s disorcU'r ; luit tlx; a])])Hcation of tbe])rO“ 
))er n'lnedy was niiicb mou; dillicult to be acconi- 
pliidied ; and bow could a ]>ro]H>sal of this naiiirc; be 
made lo a ])are]it and king! When Seh ueus made 
the iif'xj iiHjuiry a.ft<T liis son’s health, fh'asistratns 
re])iied, that bis distemper was iin'urabh*, because it 
arose from a seen;! ]>assion which could never lx* gra- 
tified, as tin* knly In^ lov(‘d was not to lx* obtained, 
"^riie father, surjU’lscd and alffieb'd at this answer, 
desiuMl to know why tin; lady was not to be ob- 
taiiK'd ‘ Jleeanse six* is my wife ! ' rc^plic'd the ]>by- 
siciaii, ‘ and 1 am not dis])osed to yii’kl her u]^ to tlx* 
embraeos of anotlier.’ ‘ Aixl will you not part with 
IxT tlx'ii,’ repli<*d the king, ‘ to ])rt*serve tlie life of a, 
son I so tenderly lov(; ! Is this the friendslii]) yon 
profess for nn* ( ' Let mo entri'at yon, my lord,’ 
said i*a‘asistratns, ‘ to imagine yourself for one; nx)- 
inent in iny pbiee, Avofild you resign your Stratonice 
tolTlA.iims ? If yon, therefore, who are a fatheu’, 
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A^oul^l not consciit to such a sacrifice for tlie wclfan? 
of a son so <loar to you, how can you expect anotlior 
sliould do it V ‘ I would rcsion Stratonico, and my 
empire to Idin, with all my soul/ intciTU]>ted the 
king. *• Your majesty then,’ replie<l the ]>hysician, 
‘ has tlu^emedy in \our own iumds; for he lovts 
Stratoni^ii.’ Tin? fatlier did not hesitate a nionuoit 
after this declaration, and (‘asily oJ;tain('d the consent 
of his consort : after which, his son and that j)rinc(‘ss 
were erown(‘d king and rpuM‘n of u]»per Asia. Julian 
the Ai)ost:it(‘, however, relates in a fragment of his 
wi’itings still extant, that Antioehiis eonid not espoust' 
Straloniee, till aft(‘r thc-d(‘ath of his father. 

\Vhatevta’tra<;es of reserve*, mod(‘i‘aii(»n, and even 
modesty, aj^jx'ar in the eondiiet of l.his young j)rinee,” 
says Kollin at the coaelnsion of this history, his 
example shows us il»e misfoituin^ of giving the least 
entranet' into the lu'art of an iinlawful pas.'^ion, ca])a- 
l)le of <liseomposing all the hn].>pin('ss and tramjuiliity 
«>f lifi*." 

Stratoniee was a free city uinh'r the iJoinans. 
Uadi-laii (‘r(‘eted several sirueliires in it, and thenet' 
look the* 0])])0]-timity of (.‘ailing it 1 1 adrianojxdis. 

ft isiKJW a ])Oor Nilkigt*, an<l ealh <1 lisk iliissar. It 
was remarkabhvfo)- a magnifica'ni tem}>le, d(‘dieate<l 
to Jn})iterj oi' which no foundations are now to lx 
traeixl, hut in one part of the villagj' then* is a grand 
gate of a })lain arelilt(*elure. J'liere was a (loul>](' 
row ol' Iajpg(‘ ])il}ars from it, whieii prol>al)ly foi ini d 
the avenue to the temple ; and oji each side ol’ the 
gati^ there ^^'as a semieircnlar aleovi* iiii!he, and a 
eoloimade from it, wdiieli, witii a wall on (^aeh siih* 
of the gate, might niaki* a portico, that w;is of the 
(ku’inthian order, k’ifty jiaei’s furtlier there are ro- 
mains of another colonnadi!. To the south of this 
are ruins of ^ h^iihbiig of large hewn stone, supposed 
to have belonged to the temple of ^Sera})is? jJkere 
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is also a large theatre, the front of which is ruined ; 
there are in all about forty scats, with a gallery in 
the middle, and another at tlic top. 

Chandler gives a very agreeable account of this 
village : — ‘'■Thehouses are scattered among woody hills 
(*nvironod by huge mountains; one of whidi has its 
surnmittas white as chalk, it is watered by a limpid 
and lively rill, with cascades. The site is strewed 
with marble fragments. Some shafts of columns are 
standing single ; and one with a capital on it. By 
a cottage anj three, with a pilaster supporting an 
(‘ntablature, but envelo]>ed in thick vines and 
trees. Near the theatre are several pedestals of 
statues; one records a citizen of great merit and 
magnih(!ence. Above it is a marble Iu*ap ; and the 
whole building is overgrown with moss, bushes, and 
trees. Without the village, on tlio o])])osite sich‘, are 
brok(‘n arelu's, with pieces of massive wall and sarco- 
phagi. 8ev(‘ral altars also remain, with inscri})tions; 
once placunl in sopnlchrcs*. 

NO. X.VXIV. SUSA. 

Strabo says that Susa was built by I'itliomis or 
Titlion, the father of JVIemiioii ; and this origin is in 
some degree sii])])orted by a ])a8sage in 1 liTodotiis, 
wherein that historian calls it “ the city of iMtnnnon.'' 
In Scripture it is calhid SI)ushan.” It was an 
oblong of oik; hundred and twenty stadia in circuit ; 
situated on the river CutfeUs or Uldai. 

Susa diTiv(‘d its iianur from the iiinnhcT of lilies 
whicli grew on the banks of the river on which it 
stood. It was sheltered by a high ridge of nioimtains 
on the north, wliich ronderi'd it very agrecahle during 
winter. But in simiincT the heat was so intense and 
parching, ,, that the inhabitants tccre iweustomcd to 

Hullin ; Chamllcr. 
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cover their houses two cuhits deep witli earth. It 
was ill this city that Aliasucriis gave tlie great feast 
wliich lasted one hundred and eiglity-three days. 

Ihirthcleiny makes Atiacharsis write to his friend 
in Seythia to the following purport : — ‘‘ The kings of 
IVrsia, hesides Persepolis, have caustul other jialaces 
to he built ; less sumptuous, indeed, hut of wonder- 
ful Ideality, at Kehatana and 8usa. Thty have, also, 
s])aeious parks, which they call paradises, and which 
are divided into two parts. In the one, armed with 
arrt>ws and javelins, they pursue on horseback, 
through the forests, the deer wdiich are shut up in 
them ; and in tlM‘ other, in which the art of garden- 
ing has exhausted its utmost efforts, tliey cnltivatt* 
the most beautiful flowers, and gather the most deli- 
<dous fruits. Tiny an* not less attentive to adorn 
tliese ]‘>nrks witii superb tree's, which tlu'y commonly 
dispose in the form calh'd Quineunx." lie gives, also, 
an account of tlie gn'at enconragcnn'iit afforded to 
agriculture, “'ihit our attention was still more on- 
gaged by tlie, conspiciioiis protection and encourage- 
sneiit vvhieb the sov(‘reign grants to agriculture ; and 
that, not hy some transient favours and n^ward":, hut 
by an enlightened vigilance more powcTfiil than 
edicts and laws. He aj)points in ('very district two 
sup(*rint('iulaTits ; otk' f<»r tln^ military, and tin* other 
for civil alfiirs. ’'fin' office of tin* former is to pn*- 
serve the public trarupullity ; aud that of tlni latt(‘r 
to jiromoW; the progri'ss of industry and agricultiirc?. 
Jfoin^ of these should not discharge bis iliity, the 
other may coni])laiii of him to the governor of the 
province, or the sovei*eign himself. If the monarch 
s(?es tln^ country covered with tn^es, harvests, and all 
the prodnctiims of which the soil is capable, lie heajis 
honours on the two offtcers, anjl eidargf^s their govern- 
ment. Put* if he finds the lands uncultivated, they 
are directly displaced, and others ap[>ctinlcu in 
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tlicir stciid. C’omuiirisioiiers of incorruptible inte- 
grity exercise the same justice in the districts through 
wliicli tlie sovcr(‘ign does not pass/’ 

Susa is r(‘ndta*ed remarkable by the imnu'nsity of 
wealth, h<»arded u]) in it by the IVrsiau kings, and 
whieli f('ll into tin? hands of Alexander, wlu'n, twenty 
days after leaving ]kMbyloii, he tciok poss(’^>sion of that 
city. There . \V( j*(^ 50,000 talents'*' of silver in ore 
and ingots ; a sum equivalent, of our inoiu'y, to 
7,500,0(K)/. Ib.'sides this, th('r<‘ wen? five thousand 
talents'f worth of purj)]e of llermione, whieli, though 
it had been laid u]) for oik; hnndi’ed and ninety years, 
retained its fri'shness and beauty : tin* reasctii assigned 
for whieli is, tliat the ]>urple wool was eoinlied with 
h()n(\y, and the wliiie with \vhit(‘ oil;};, i lesidt^s tliis, 
there wen; a thogsaTid other things of extraordinary 
valu(‘. ‘‘ This wealth,” says oik; of the historians, 
“ was ilie^])rodnco of the exactions im]»os(‘d for siivc- 
val ctaituric's upon the common ])eo])l(\ from whose 
sweat and jioYcrty immense reveames were rais(‘d.. 
‘‘''Die Persian monurchs/’ he goes on to obsi'rve, 
'"‘’fancied they liad amassed them for tlnar childnai and 
]>osl.erity ; but, in one hour, they fell into the bands 
of a foreign king, who was able to inak(; a right use 
of them : for Alexander seemed to l>e merely the 
guardian or trustee* of the iniimmstM* r'clu's which h(^ 
found boarded u]) in Persia ; and ajqdied them to no 
otlu'r use than tlio rewarding of courage and merit.” 

Here, too, were found many of the* raritic s wliich 
Xcrx('S bad ialten from Ifreecc*; and amongst others, 


* Thi= is Qiiiiilus (.'urtius’ jicrnunt. J’liitnirlj says 40,000 talfuts. 

i' Or five tlu>usuii<l taleiiCs weight. Daeicr i-alls it so many 
luuHlrotl-weight. ; ami the eastern talent was near that weight. 
JMiny tells its, that a pomi<l of tlie (hniMe-tlipped Tyrian ptiriile, in 
the titne of Augustus, suit! fiy a hniidnal erowns. — rMNOiiojiN k. 

X Plutarch says, lh;it in his time specimens wcio^still to be seen 
of tlK**t.*yc>kiiid and age, iu all their pristine lustre. 
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tho bmzen statues (jf 1 larmodiiis and Arl»U>iiit(Ui, 
Avliicli AIexand(T soon after si'nt to Athens. 

Tins was thc‘ citv in which a curious scene occur- 
red hetween Al(‘xander and Sisy<>ainhis, .Darius' 
mother, whom Ik; had taken j)risom;r at the hatt](; 
of Issus. lie had left Ikt at 8usa, with Darius’ 
cliildren : and liavitijj;* rec(‘ived a «juaiitity of pur])le 
stulfs ami rich hahits fiaun JMacedonia, made afti'r 
the; fashion of his own country, lie sent thiTii to 
Sisyoamhis ; desiring- his nu'sseniicrs to tt‘ll Imt*, Unit 
it tlie stuffs jileascd Ikt, she tniohi ti'ach her L^rand- 
children, who vv(‘re with Ikt, the art of wi'avini.*' 
them for their ainuseimTit. Now the working in 
wool w’as cousid(T(‘d an ignominy hy tlie Persian 
waumm. When Sisytjfainhis heard Alexamk i s mes- 
sage, thendore, she hurst into h'ars. ddiis Ixdiig 
ri'Iatcd to the coiujiuTor, he thought it <leeorous 
to do aw’ay the imjiression. lie therid’yri; visited 
Sisygamhis. “ .Moth(‘r,” said 1k‘, for he xalmd Da- 
rius’ mother m'xt to liis own, the stud', in which 
you see me clothed, was not only a gift of my sistds, 
hut WTought hy thidr ling(Ts. Th nce l)(‘g you to 
helievo, that the custom of my country inislid nu' ; 
and do not consider that as an insult, wdiich was 
owing entirely to lgnoran(;c*. 1 helievc I have not 
yet doin; any thing which 1 knew interfercxl with 
your maimers ami customs. 1 was told, that among 
the Persians it is a sort of crime for a. sou to seat 
himself m his mother’s presence, without first oh- 
taiiiing Ikt Ic-ave. You arc senslhle how'* cautious I 
have h(‘CTi in that particular; ami that 1 mver sat 
down till you had first laid your eommaiids upon 
mo to do so. And (‘.very time that yon wtto going to 
fall down prostrate hefore me, T oidy ask you, wdiether 
I wT>uhl sufler it ? As the high(;st tc;stinK)ny of the 
veneration t owe ^ ou, I always called j^on hy tho ten- 
d(T name of niothej-, though this helongs^)j;op'"”ly to 
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OJynipia only, to -whom I owe iny l)irtlu” (In 
hearing this Sisygainbis was extremely well satistied, 
and becviiiio afterwards so ])artial to tin* conqueror of 
her son and country, that wlien she* heard of the 
death of AlexaiidiT she w(‘pt as if slu; had lost a 
st>n. “ WIjo now will take care of iny daughters?’' 
slic exclaimed. “ Where shall we hud another A1(‘X- 
ander i"' At last she sank under her grief. This 
princess," says Jtollin, ‘‘who had borne wdth patience 
Ih'' dcMtli of her father, her husband, eighty of her 
brc)ih( rs, who wcto iuiirder<‘d in one day by Ochus, 
and, to say all in one word, that of t >ariu.s her soi», 
and (he ruin of her family ; though she had, I say, 
submitted patiently to all these losses, she however 
had not strength of mind .sufticicait to snp])ort herself 
after the death of Ali'xaiider. She would not take 
any snsbanmee, and starved herself to deatlj, to avoid 
surviving this last eal amity.*’ 

Alexander found in Susa all the (captive's of <pia- 
lity he had loft tluTe. lie marri(‘d Statira., ''" Darius' 
eldest daughter, and gave the young(‘st to his dear 
1 leplaestiou^ And in order that, hy making th('se 
marriages more common, his own might not be 
censured, be ])ersuaded the greatest noblianen in 
his (.'oiirt, aifd his ])riiicipa] favourites, to imitate 
him. Accordingly tiny cliose, from amongst the 
noblt'st families of IVrsia, about ('ighty young mai- 
dens, whom they married. 11 is design was, hy tlu'se 
;d] lances, to cement so strongly the union of the two 
nations, that they should henci'forward lOrm hut 
one, under his em])iri*. The nuptials Ava.Te solem- 
nised after the IVasian manner, lie likowiso fi'asted 
all the r(‘st of the IMacedouians who had married he- 
fon; in that trountry. It is relabel that there Aver(‘ 
nine thousand guests at this feast, and that he gave 
each of them a gohlen tup for the Jibati(i;is. 

^ Uolliu. 
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When at Susa, Alexander found a proof of the 
inis^fovernment of wliicdi liis satraps had been guilty 
during his ahseneo. The Snslans loudly coni]>lained 
of the satrap Ahulitt's, and his son Oxathres, of 
spoliation and tyranny. Ibang eonvictcd of the 
eriiiics of which tluy were charged, they were both 
sentenced to death. 

Jose]>hiis says, that DanieVs wu'sdoin did not only 
reach to things divine and political, but also to arts 
and seienei?s, and })articularly to that of arehitetdure ; 
ill confirniation of which, he spealvs of a fannuis 
edifice built by him at 8usa, in the manner of a 
casth', which he says still subsist'd in his time, and 
finisli(‘d wdtb sucli wamderfiil art, that it then seenu'd 
as fresh arid beautiful as if it liad Ixmui but newly 
built. ‘‘ Within tliis ])alace,” continues Josephus, 

the Persian and Parthian kings w’er(‘ usually buried ; 
and, for the sake of the fouiuha*, the k{‘i‘ping of it 
w'as eommitteil to one of th(‘ Jewish nation, vwn to 
his time. It was a common tradition in those ])arts 
for many ages, that Daniel died at Susa, and there 
they show^ his monument to this day. jt is certain 
tliat J^aniel used to go thither from time to time, and 
he himsedf tells us, that ^ he did the king's l)iisiii<‘ss 
thei’f'.' ” 

There being some doubt wbether the ancii'iit Susa 
is the modern Sims, or tin* modiTii- Shuster, wo shall 
not (‘liter into the argument, hut descrihe them both. 

The ruins of Siius arc situate in the proviuco of 
Kuzistan, or (diusistan. They extend about twelve 
miles^ from one extremity to tlie other, stretediing as 
far as the eastern bank of the K(jridu occupying an 
immense space l)etwa*en tliat river and the Ahzal ; 
and, like tlic ruins of Babylon, Cteslplion, and Knfa, 

* Fr!i;j;tuC!its of oiirtl'ciiwarc, in iho greatest j)rofus>ion, 

arc found to tlx^listancc of twenty-bix miles. — \\^ vlpule’s TraveU 
in Turkty^ vol. i. 420. * • 
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consistini?; of hillocks of t‘:irth and nihhish, covered 
with broken ]/ieces of brick and colounid tile. 

Tiim* are two inounds 1aro(‘r than the rest. The 
first is alxnit a mile in eircninference, and ni‘arly one 
liundred feet in lieiirlit. 'fhe oilier is not quite so 
hil^li, but double the eircninference. 'i'lio Arabs 
ofU'ii dii^' with a view of gi'ttini:;' treasures of gold in 
these two mounds ; and every now' and tlicn dis^ 
c’OvcT large blocks of marble, cover(‘d with hierogly- 
])hics. Tlui mounds in general bear considerable 
resernblanee to tliosij of Jlabylon ; but with this dif- 
ference to distinguish them : instead of lieing* entirely 
coin])osed of firick, tlu'V consist of (‘lay and piect^s of 
tile, with irr(‘gular layers of brick and mortar, fiv(* or 
six feet thick, intended, it would seem, as a kind of 
pro]) to the mass, ''i'his is one reason hu* sup]U)sing 
that Shus is the ancient Susa; and not Shuster. For 
Strabo says, that tin; Ik'rsian caiiital was entirely 
built of brick ; there not being a singhi stone in 
the province : wlnTcas the qiuirries of Shuster arti 
very celebrated ; and almost the whole of that town 
is built of .stone. Jhit let tin* <piesti(jn, says a mo- 
dern travel h’r, lx; deeid(‘d as it may, thi^ site of the 
city of 8I1US is now' a gloomy wihh‘rness^ infested by 
lions, hyamas, and other bea.sts of jiny. ‘‘ The dread 
of these furious animals,” says ]\Ir. Kinneir, coin- 
jielhxl us to take shelter for the night within the walls 
that enconqiassed Daniel's tomb.” 

At the foot of the most elevated of the ])yrainids 
stands wliat is called “ tlie Tomb of Daniel a small, 
eonijKiratively mod(‘ni, huildiiig, erected on the S])ot 
wdiere the relics of tin* ])rophet are believed to rest. 
Others doubt this circumstance ; among whom is Dr. 
Vineont'^, who insists, that to the legendary tradition 
of the tond) of J)aiii('l little mor(^ r( .speet is due, than 
to the leg(‘nds of the ehiireb of K«)me, a#i(l the tradi- 
* Ncjichus, p. 415. 
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tions of tlio ^ilfilioinetiins in ^cnoral. Tin' antiquity 
of tlie tradition is, novcrtlich'ss, considorabk' ; for it 
is not only nn'iitionod by Jk'njainin of Tiidola, who 
visited Sliiis in the latfctT ])art of the twtdftb century, 
bat by Olio of tin; earliest Mnssulnian writers, Aliined 
of Kiifab, wbo died a.h. 117 (a.d. 7-i;)), and re- 
cords tbe removal of tln^ prophet s collin to tlie bed of 
the river. 

SirrsTJOR is tin' cn])ital of Knzistan, and is situab* 
at tb(^ foot of tb(‘ monntaiiis of Jbicktiarl, on an emi- 
nenc(? cf)innianding tb<‘ raf)id course ol’ tbe Karoon, 
across wliicth is a. brideo of one arch, upwards of 
('ijj^hty fe(‘t liigb ; froin the snininit of which the 
j*ersians often throw tf.Munsdvc's into tlie water, with- 
out sustaining the smallest injury. It is situated sfj 
agr(^eably in n'spect to climate and sup))Hes of all 
kinds, that whih^ Shus. in llu' old Persian lanLiuage. 
fcioiiilied (h'lightful,'’ Shuster hVid a more expressive 
one ; most delightful.” 

Shuster, from tlu^ ruins yi't remaining, must have 
been onc(‘ of gri'at inagnificencti and ('xtent. Tbe 
most worthy of observation amongst lln.'se ruins an.' 
tbe eastlt', a dyke, and a bridge. Part of tbe walls 
of tbe first,” says J\ir. Kiimeir, ^“said to have bei'u 
tbe abode of Valerian''\are still standing. Tbeyoeeiipy 
a small bill at the wcsb.'rn extri'inity of tlie town, 
from wdiich there is a line view of the river, moun- 
tains, and adjoining eoimtiy. This fortress is, on 
two sidet^ defended by a ditch, now' almost choked 
Avith sand ; and on the other two, by a branch of the 
Karoon. It has but one gateway, built in tbe Ibnnaii 
fasbion, formerly enti'ivd by a draw-bridge. The 
hill is almost entirely excavated, and formed into 
hitrdohii and subb'rraneaii aqueducts, through wbicli 
the water still coiitimies to How.” 

AVlicn taken pvisoner by Sup(^. 
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Not far from the castlo is the dyke to which we 
have alluded. This dyke was built by Sapor. 
‘‘Not,’' says Mr. Jviiineir, as “ D’l lerhelot would 
insiuiiate, to ]»r(.'veut a second deluge, but ratlujr to 
occasion one, by turning a large proportion of the 
water into a channel more favourable to agTiculturo, 
than that which Nature had assigned to it.” 

Tills dyke is eonstructed of cut stone, bound toge- 
ther by elam])S of iron, about tvventy-fo(‘t broad, and 
four hundred yards long, with two small arches in 
the middle. It has hiJLely beiai rebuilt by Mahomet 
Ali JMaerza, governor of K(‘rinanshaw'. 

I’he fate of V^alerian, to whom we have alluded, is 
thus recordeil by (Jibbon : — "‘The voice of history, 
wdiich is oit(‘u little more than the organ of hatred or 
llattiTy, r(‘proa(dies Sapor >vith a proud abuse of the 
rights of compu'st. AVe ‘ai‘(‘ told that V^aleriati, in 
chains, but invested with tln‘ imperial pur))le, W’as 
exposed to the multitude, a constant sjH'ctacle of 
fall(‘n greatness ; and that wln'oever the JVrsian 
monarch mounted on horseback, h(‘ ]daci'd his foot 
n])Oi‘i till' neck of a Itoman emjiiTor. Notwithstand- 
ing all tin? remonstrances of his allies, who repeatedly 
advised liim to nMiiember the vicissitudes of fortune, 
to dread the returning power of Jtome, and to make 
his illustrious captive the ])li‘dge of pi'aee, not the 
object of insult, Sapor still riauamed iufli'xible. 
When Valerian sank under the weight of shame and 
grief, his skin, stnhbd with straw, and fornied into 
tlie likeness of a human figure, was pri'served for 
ages in the most eehdn-atod toinjile of l*crsia ; a ilfiore 
real monnment of tnum})h than the sacred trophies 
of brass and marble, so often erected by Itoman 
vanity . I’he tale is moral and pathetic ; but the 

*T}ic rngnn wiiicrs hiincnt, tlic t'lirihtiuii insult, tlio misfortunes 
of Tlu'ir various Ic&timoiiics arA uccurat^ly collected by 
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truth of it may very fairly be called in question. It 
is unnatural to suppose, that a jealous moriareh 
should, even in the person of a rival, thus publicly 
degrade the niajc'sty of kings. AVhatever treatment 
the unfortunate ValtTian might ex])CTien(;o in TNu’sia, 
it is at least certain, that the only em])i'ror of Itome 
who had ever fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
languished away his life in hopeless captivity.’* The 
place of that ca])tivity is said to have been Shuster'^ . 

NO. XXXV. SyilAUTS. 

Hissolvcil ill case and soft delights they lie, 

Till cvin sun amioys, and every uind 
lias chilling force, and every raiti odeiids. 

Dycu. Jiniri}! <>/ Roiur. 

SviiAUis was a town of Lueauia, situated on the 
banks of the JJay of Tanaitum. It was founded by 
a colon}' of Acliaiaiis ; anti in ])roci‘ssof time heeame 
very poweiTnI. 

The walls of this city cxtt^’id six mlli‘S and a half in 
circimdeivntu*, and tlie snhurhs covered the banks of 
the (Vathis for seven miles. 

Historians and orators, of all ages, havt'heen guilty 
of praising Iktocs. ‘‘ For my own pat t,*’ saysi\i r. .Swin- 
burnt!, J cannot lit'lp feelitig pit yjt)rtl»e hard fate of 
the Sybarites, to whom woturo iinlebted for the dis- 
eovery of many most nstd’nl jtieees of clianiher anti 
kitclien furnitnn*. ’^I’liey ajqtear to have been a peo- 
ple of great taste, and to have set the fashion, in 
])oint of (Ifess, thrungliont all (ireect'. ^riusr cooks, eni- 

Tillcnnuit, ttnn. iii. p. Xr. So liltlc has been ])rcscrvcd in 

oaslcrri histoiy before Mahoinel, ihaL tho modern IVisians an.* 
totally ignorant of the victory ol Sapor, an evt'Ut bo glorious to their 
nation. Se<! Bihliothetpic Orientale. — (JmaoN.'^ 

♦ Strabo ; 1‘lntareli ; Arrian ; (-ininttis (.'nrlins ; Pridoatix ; 
Uollin ; Cibbon ; Vincent; Renn^ill : liartbeleinv : Kinneir ; 
Walpole, 
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liroidcrors, and confootioniTs, ■were ftimousoYCT all tlio 
polite world; and we may Biippose tlicir riding-masters 
did not enjoy a less brilliant re])utatioii, since we are 
told of tlieir liavinir taimlit tlieir liorscs to daiic(‘ to a 
particular tune, 'i'lie ])ul)lic voiet% however, of all 
ages, has been against tlnin. Sybaris"'** was t{‘n 
leagues from (^roton. Four neighbouring states, and 
twenty-live cities, were subject to it ; so that it was 
alone able to raise an army of thret; hundred thou- 
sand men. opulence of Sybaris was soon fol- 

lowed by luxuiy, ai^l such a dissoluient'ss as is 
searc('ly ])OHsibl(.*. Tli(‘ eiiiz(“ns em])loyed themselves 
in nothing but banqnids, games, shows, ])artie.s of 
]>leasure, and carnivals. Fublic rewards and marks 
of distinction were* bestowed on those who gave tlie 
most magnilicent ('uhTtaimneiits ; and (^ven to such 
cooks as were best skilled in the im])ortaut art of 
making new relinoments to tickle the ]^alab‘. Th(‘ 
Sybarites carried their d(‘licacy and elieminacy to 
such a height, that tluw carefully nauovt'd from th(‘ir 
city all such artihccTs whos(i work was noisy; and 
would not sillier any cocks in it, l(‘st their shrill, 
jnercing crow should disturb their slumbers. 

All these evils W(Te lieightened by dissension and 
discord, which at fast proved tlu'ir ruin. Five hun- 
dred of the wealthiest in the city having been expel- 
led by the faction of one 'J’ldys, Ih'd to Frotoii. Telys 
domanded to have tluan surnaidiTed to him ; and, on 
the refusal of the (■rotonians to dtdiviT ■*^h(‘m up, 
])roinpted to this generous resolution by Fythagoras, 
who then lived among them, w'ar was declared. ^Idic 
Crotoniaiis were beaded by iMilo, the famous champion; 
over whose shuiihhTS a lion’s skin w’as thniwui, and 
himself arme<l wdth a cluh, liki^ another Hercules. The 
latter gain(?d a coinplel^f' victory, ami made a dread- 

* UoDiii. 
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fill havoc of those who fled, so that very few escaped; 
and Syharis was depoyiulated. 

About sixty years aiVi' this some Tliessalians came 
and settled in it ; however, they did not lon;:r taijoy 
])cace, b(‘inir driviai out by the Crotonians. Beino' 
tliiis r(‘diieed- to tlie most fatal extremity, they im- 
plor(*d tli(' succour of th(‘ iiacediemoniaiis and Athe- 
nians. Th(‘ ]att('r, moved to com])assioii at their 
deplorable condition, after causing proclamation to 
be made in .1 VIopomu'sus, that all wlio were vvillin;^^ 
to assist that colony were at liberty to do it, sent the 
8ybarit(^s a fh't^t of ten shij)s, under the command (d' 
1/ampon and Xenocrates. Tiny built a city near the 
ancient 8ybaris, and call(‘d it Thurium. 

Two men, oi (‘jitly renowned for tlndr l('arninir, the 
one an orattu’, and the otlua* an historian, settl(‘d in 
this colony. The llrst was Lysias, at that time but 
11 fti'en y(‘a rs of a^e. lie lived in 'Jdniriinn, till that 
ill fate which befel the Athenians in Sicily, and then 
went to Athens. 

The second w’as Herodotus. Though he was 
born in Halicarnassus, a city of Carla, ho way con- 
sid(T(‘d as a native of Thuriunr, because hi; settled 
there with that colony. Divisions soon broke out in 
the city, on ociaision of the new inhahitants, whom 
therest would exelndi; from all j>nblic-employmcntsand 
privileges. Ihit as tliesewere much more numcrons, 
theyre])nlsed all the ancient Sybarites, and got the sole 
possessioi^of tl'.e city. i.3eing sn])ported hy the al- 
liance they made with the ])eo])le of Croton, they 
gre>v very powerful ; and, liaving settled a ])opnlar 
form of governnieiit in their city, thiy divided the 
citiziais into ten trlhi's, wliich they called hy the 
names of the dilfcrent nations whence tiny sprang, 

Syharis was d(‘.stroy(*d livi‘ times ; but had always 
the good foniune to be restoreii. It a^ let^gtli, bow- 
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ovor, fell into irrcdeenuiLlc decay ; and, no doubt, 
justly, for evoiy (‘xcess''‘\ Svlietlier of luxury or voluptu- 
ousiK'ss, could bo founrl there. The indolence of the 
inhabitants was so prreat, that they boasted that they 
never saw the sun eitluT rise or set. The greatest en- 
(•ourag(mient was liberally lavished on su?ih as invented 
new j)leasur(‘s ; and, as a natural consequence, though 
the; city enjoyed a long period of '{prosperity, not a 
single citi/Aai’s name has been preserved to posterity, 
who is entitled to admiration, either for deeds of 
heroism, or the practice of milder virtues in ])riv«ate 
life. 

There is, nev(‘rtheless, one an(‘cdoto recorded in 
tlieir fa vour. Being enslaved by the Lucanians, and 
afterwards subject'd to the Romans, tiny still re- 
tained a fond attachm(*nt to tlie manners of (Ireece ; 
and are said to ha ve disjdayed their partiality to their 
inot]i(;r“CoiinttT, in a manner that evinces both their 
taste and tl)(‘ir feeling. Being com]>('lU;d by the will 
of the conquerors, or by other cinaiinstances, to adoj)t 
a foreign language; and fondgn maniK'rs, tlu^y wiTe 
accustomed to assemble annually, on one of the great 
h’stivals of (ir('ec(\ in order to r(;vive the memory of 
their (jirecian origin, to S]>eak their primitive lan- 
guage;, and to de[)lore, with tears and lamentations, 
their sad (bgradation. It would afford ]>('culiar 
])leasure to dis(;over some monument of a. j)c;o]>le of 
so much sensibility, and of such persevering pa- 
triotism. 1. 

Seventy days sufficed to destroy all their grandeur! 
Bive hundred and s(;ventv-two yt'ars before the 
diristian era., the Crotoniates, under the famous 
athlete Milo, as we liave already related, defeated 
tlie Syharitt's in a pitelu'd battle, broke down the 
dams of the Oatliis, and l(‘t the furious stream into 

• Lempritre. 
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the town, where it soon overturned and swejit away 
every biiUding of use and ornament. The inhabit- 
ants were massacred without meny ; and the few 
tliat escaped the slauglitcr, and attem])ted to rostorr 
their city, were cut to picct^s by a colony of Athe- 
nians, who' afterwards removed to some distance, and 
founded Thurium. 

“ Many ages, alas !” continues Mr. Swinburne, 
“ haveiio>v revolved since man inhabiiiHl these plains 
in sulHcient numbers to secure salubrity. The rivers 
have long rolled lawdess over these low, desolated 
tields ; leaving, as they shrink back to their beds, 
black pools and nauseous swain])s, to jioison the 
whole region, and drive mankind still farther from its 
ancient possessions. Nothing in reality remains of 
8yl)aris, which once gave law to mitions, and could 
muster even so large a force as 300,000 fighting men. 
Not one stone remains upon another ^ !” 

NO. XXXVI. — syent:. 

Tins was a town in the Th(*bais, nearly under the 
tro])ic of C\ariCer ; greatly e.(‘l(‘brate<l for the first at- 
tein]>t to ascertain the measure of the eircninferenee 
of the (\arth by Kratosthenes, who, about the yc-ar 
*27(S A. ^vas invited from Athens to Alexiindria, 
by Ptolemy P verge -tc's. 

Juvenal, the poet, was banished tluTC, on the pro- 
te'uceof eoinmaiiding a cohort, stationeel in the neigh- 
bourhood, 

its priheipal antiquities are a small teni]>le, sup- 
])Ost‘d to he the remains of Kratostln'in s ohsea-vatory. 
the remains of a Roman bridge, and the ruins of' 
the Saracen town. The latter includes the city 
wall, built of n nb urn t bricks, and elef(‘iide‘<l by sejnare 
towers, and several mosepie’s with lofty ininareds, 
and many liyge^ lumses in a slfite' of wonderlal pre‘- 
* TiCinpricrc ; Holliii ; S^viIlbll^llc ; I'kistacfa* 
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servatiou, still entire, though resting on very frail 

foundations. 

“ Syene, which, under so many different masters,'' 
says a celebrated Frcaich geographer, 1ms been the 
southern frontier of Egypt, presents in a greater degree 
than any (»ther spot on the surface of the globe, that 
confused mixture of monuments, which, even in the 
destinies of th(i most ])()tent monarchs, reminds us of 
human instability. Here the Pharaolis, and the 
Ptolemies, raised the temple, and the palaces which 
are found half buried under the drifting sand. Here 
arc forts and villas built by the Romans and Arabians; 
and on the remains of all these buildings Ercnch in- 
scriptions are found, attesting that the warriors, and 
the learned mem of modern Europe, ])itehod their 
tents, and erected their observatories on this spot. 
Hut the eternal power of nature presents a still more 
magn ill cent spectacle. Here are the terraces of 
reddish granit(>, of a ]>articular character, hence 
(tailed syenitt', — a term applied to those rocks, which 
differ from granite in containing partictUts of horn- 
hl('iulo. These mighty terraces, an' slja])ed into peaks, 
across the b('d of the Nile, and over them tlie river 
rolls majestically its impetuous foaming vraves. 
Here are the quarries from wdiieh the obelisks and 
colossal statues of the Egyptian tem])los wttre dug. 
An obedisk, partially formed and still reiiiaining 
attaehitd to the native rock, hears testimony to the 
labours and patient efforts of human art. On the 
polisluHl surfaces of these rocks, bieroglypliic sculp- 
tures rc'prescnt the Egyptian (hdtics, togi^ther with 
the sacrifices and offiTings of this nation ; wdiich, 
move than any other, has identified itself with the 
country w hich it inhabited, and has, in the most 
litt'ral sens(\ engraved the records of its glory on the 
t(Trestrial globe ’''. 

* Wilkiusou j Multc-lJruu. 
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NO. XXXVII. — SYRACUSE. 

“ The fame of states, now no longer existing, 
lives,” says Mr. Swinburne, “in books or tradition ; 
and we reverenc^ their memory in proportion to the 
wisdom of their laws, the private virtues of their 
citizens, the policy and courage with which they 
defenaed their own dominions, or advanced their 
victorious standards into those of their enemies. 
Some nations have rendered their names illustrious, 
though their virtues and valour had hut a very con- 
fined s])here to move in ; while other commouwealtlis 
and monarchies have subdued worlds, and roamed 
ovcir whole continents in search of glory Jind power. 
Syracuse^ must he numbered in tlie former class, and 
amongst the most distinguished of that class. In 
public and private wealth, magnificence of buildings, 
military renown, and excellence in all arts and 
sci(inces, it ranks higher than most nations of anti- 
(piity. ^.riie great names recorded in its annals still 
command our veneration ; though the trophies of 
their victories, and the monuments of their skill, 
liave long been swc'pt away by the hand of tinu^” 
Syracuse is a city, the history of which is so 
remarkably interesting to all those who love liberty, 
that we shall ])reface our account of its ruins by 
ado])trng some highly important remarks afforded us 
by that celebrated and amiable writer to whose 
^earning and genius we have been so greatly indebted 
throughout the whole of this work : — ( Rollin). 
“ Syracuse,” says he, “ appears like a theatre, on 
which many surprising scenes have boon exhibited ; 
or rather like a sea, sometimes calm and untroubled, 
but oftener violently agitated by w"in<ls and storms, 
always ready to overwhelm it entirely. We have 
seen, in n(4 other republic, •such sudden, frequent, 

C G 2 
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violent, and various revolutions : somt^timcs enslaved 
by the most cruel tyrants; at others, under the 
govcrnnicnt of the wisest kings : sometimes aban- 
doned to tlie capricious will of a populace, without 
cither govcjrnment or restriction ;• sometimes per- 
fectly docile and submissive to the authority of 
law and the em])ire of reason ;*it passed alternately 
from the most insupportable slavery to tlie most 
grateful lib(Tty ; from convulsions and frantic ('mo- 
tions, to a wise, pc'accabk', and rt'gular conduct. 
To what are such oj)posite extrc'uics and vicissi- 
tudes to he attributed '( Undoubtedly, I think, the 
h'vity and inconstancy of the the Syracusans, which 
w’as their distinguishing characteristic, had a great 
share in tlu-'m ; l>ut what I am convinced conduced 
the most to them, was the v(Ty form of their govern- 
mcmt, compounded of the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic ; that is to say, divided betwecii the senate or 
elders, and the j)eoplc. As there was no counter- 
poise in ISyraeiiso to support a. right l)alanee IxHween 
those two bodies, wlu'U autliority inelim'd either to 
the one side or tluj other, the goviTinnent ])res('ntly 
change(l, (‘ither into a vi(»l(‘nt and cruel tyranny, or 
an unbridled liberty, wdthout order or regulation. 
The sudden confusion, at such tinu's, of all orders of 
the state, made the w^ay to tlie sovereign jiowTr easy 
to the most ambitious of the citizens. dV) attract 
tlu* alVeetlon of their country, and sofk'ii tin' yoke to 
their fc'llow-eiti/ams, some exereisc'd that powder witl^ 
hnity, w isdom, ecpiity, and ])o]>uhir behaviour ; and 
(jth(Ts, l)y nature k'ss virtuously inclined, (tarried it 
to tlie last excess of the most absolute and cruel 
des]H)tism, under pri^text of su]>porting themselves 
against the attem])ts of their citizens, who, jealous 
of their liberty, thought every m(*ans for the re- 
covery of it li'gitimate and laudable. There were, 
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besides, other reasons that rendered tlie government 
of Syracuse dilheult, and thereby made way for tlio 
frequent changes it underwent. That city did not 
forget tlic signal .victories it had obtaincid against the 
formidable power of Africa, and that it liad earri(‘(I its 
victorious arms and terror even to the walls of Car- 
thage. Besides wliicli, riches, the natura l eM'ect of com- 
iiKTce, had rendered the Syracusans jiroud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the same time liad plungt'd 
them into a sloth and luxury, that ins])ircMl them 
with a disgust for all fatigue and a])plicationi. They 
abandoned themselves blindly to tht.'ir orators, who 
liad acquired an absolute ascendant over tlieni. In 
order to make them obey, it was nt‘ct‘ssary either to 
llattcT or reproach them. They had naturally ;v 
fund of equity, humanity, and good nature ; and 
yet, w'hen influenced by the seditious dis('oursi‘S of 
the orators, tiny would proceed to excessivt* violence 
and cruelties, wdiieh they immediati'ly after rejiented. 
When they were hd’t to themselvc's, tlu'ir liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, soon degenerab^d 
into ca])rice, fury, violence, and even frenzy. On the 
contrary, when tiny w^cre sulijected to theyoki', they 
became bast', timorous, submissive, and creeping like 
slaves. With a small attention to the whole si'ries of the 
history of the 8yraciisaiis, it may easily be jiereeived, 
as Galba afterwards said of the Homans, that they 
were equally incapable of bearing either entire lihci'ty 
or ontireiservitude ; so that the ability and jiolicy of 
those, who governed them, consisted in kcejiiiig tlie 
people to a wuse medium betwoeiv those two extremes, 
by seeming to leave tliein an entire fn'odom in their 
resolutions, and reserving only to tliemstlves the care 
of explaining the utility, and facilitating the execu- 
tion, of good measures. Aijd in this some of its 
magistrate# and kings were wonderftilly# successful ; 
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under whose government the Syracusans always 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity, were ohedicnt to 
their princes, and perfectly submissive to the laws. 
And this induces one to conclude, that the revolu- 
tions of Syracuse were less the effect of the people's 
levity, than the fault of those Uiat governed them, 
who had not the art of managing their passions, 
and engaging their affection, which is properly 
the science of kings, and of all who command 
others." 

Syracuse was fuuiided about seven liiindred and 
thirty-two years before the Cliristian era, by a Co- 
rinthian named Archias ; one of the Ileraclidte. 

The two first ages of its history are v(‘ry obscure ; 
it does not begin to be known till after tlie age of 
Gelon, and furnislies in the sequel many great events 
for the space of more than two hundred years. 
During all that time it exhibits a p(Tpetual alter- 
nation of slavery under the tyrants, and liberty under 
a popular govcTument, till Syracuse is at length 
subjected to the Romans, and makes part of their 
empire. 

The Carthaginians, in concert with Xerxes, having 
attacked the Cireeks who inhabited {Sicily, whilst 
that j)rinco was employed in making an irruption 
into Greece, Gelon, who had made himself master of 
Syracuse, obtained a celebrated victory over the 
Carthaginians, the very day of the battle of Tlicrmo- 

Gelon, uj)on returning from bis victory, repaired 
to the assembly without arras or guards, to give the 
j)eoplo an account of his conduct. lie was chosen 
king unanimously. lie reigned five or six years, 
solely (Jinj^loycxl in the truly royal care of making 
bis people happy. 

Gelon is eai(bto have been the first man who became 
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more virtuous b^being raised to a throne. Ho was 
eminent for honesty, truth, and sincerity; lie never 
wronged tlic inoanost of his subjects, and never 
promised a tiling which he did not perforin. 

Iliero, the eldest of Gelon's brothers, succeeded 
him. The beginnii\^ of his reign was worthy oV 
great praise. 8inionides and Pindar celebrated him 
in emulation of each other. The latter part of it, 
however, did not answer the former, lie reigned 
eleven years. 

Thrasybulus, liis brother, succeeded him- He 
remdered himself odious, to all his subjects, by his 
vices and cruelty. They expelled him the throne 
and city, after a reign of one year. 

After his expulsion, Syracuse and all Sicily en- 
joyed their liberty for^he space of almost sixty 
years. 

During this interval, the Athenians, animated by 
the warm exhortations of Aleibiades, turned their 
arms against Syracuse; this was in the sixth year of 
the Peloponnesian war. This event was fatal to 
the Athenians. 

The reign of Dionysius the Klder is famous for 
its length of thirty-eight years, and still more for 
the extraordinary events with whieh it was at- 
tended. 

Dionysius, son of the elder Dionysius, succeeded 
him. He contracted a particular intimacy with 
Plato, amd had frequent conversations with him. 
He did not long improve from the wisi^ jireccpts of 
that philosopher, hut soon abandoned himself to all 
the vices and excesses which attend tyranny. 

Besieged by Dion, he esc.aped from Sicily, and 
retired into Italy, where he was assassinated in his 
house by Callippus. 

Thirteen*months after the death o£ Dion, Hippa- 
rinus, brother of Dionysius the Youngof, expelled 
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C^allippus, and established in Syracuse. 

During the two years of bis reign, Sicily was agitated 
l)y great commotions. 

Dionysius tlie Younger, taking advantage of these 
troubl(^s, reasceiids the throne ten years after having 
quitted it. At last, reduced by Timoleon, he retires 
to Corinth. Here lie preserved some semblance of 
his former tyranny, by turning schoolmaster, and 
exercising a discipline over boys, when he could no 
longer tyrannise over men. He had learning, and 
was ou(!e a scholar to Plato, whom ho caused to 
come again into Sicily, notwithstanding the unworthy 
treatment he had met with from Dionysius’s father. 
Phili]), king of Maccdon, meeting him in the streets 
of Corinth, and asking him hbw' ho came to lose so 
considorablo a principality fts had been left him by 
his father, he answered, that his father had indeed 
loft him the inhcritanei*, but not the fortune which 
had ])reserved both himself and that; however. 
Fortune did him no gr(‘at injury, in replacing him 
on the dunghill, from which she had raised his 
father. 

I'imolcon restored liberty to Syracuse. He passed 
the rest of his life there in a glorious retirement, 
beloved and honoured by all the citizens and 
strangers. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration, 
Agathoeles, in a short time, makes himself tyrant 
of Syracuse. 11 c commits unparalleled cruelties. 
TI(^ forms one of the boldest designs related in history, 
(*aiTi(‘s the war into Africa, makes himself master of 
the strongest jilaces, and ravages the whole country. 
After various (?v('nts, he jierishes miserably, after a 
reign of about tw(>nty-eight y(‘ars*. 

* lie was, according to me it liistori-ins, ♦^hc son of a .potter, but 
all allow Inin^to Ift.'ve worked at the trade. bVo^ri the obscurity 
of his birth \,ud condition, Polybius raises an argument to prove bis 
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Syracuse took^new life aprain for some tiinc, and 
tjistcd with joy the sweets of liberty. But slic 
siillered mu(;li from the Cartliagiiiiaiis, who disturbed 
her tranquillity by continual wars. She called in 
Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid success of his arms 
at first gav(‘ him great hopes, which soon vanished. 
Pyrrhus, by a sudden retreat, ])lungcd the »Syra- 
cusaiis into new misfortunes. They wt're not hay^py 
and in tranquillity till the reign of llitTO 11 ., which 
was very long, and almost always y)aeific. 

. lli(Tonymus scarce reigned one y(‘ar. llis death 
w’as followed w ith great troubles, and the taking of 
Syracuse by Mareollus. 

(If this celebratt'd siege, since it was the ruin of 
Syracuse, it is our duty to give some account. 

“ The Romans carrying on their attacks at two tliffcreiit 
places, Syracuse was in great consternation, and apprehended 
that nothing could oj)pose so terrible ajmwer, and sucli mighty 
efforts ; and it had indeed been impossible to have resisted 
them, without the assistance of a single man, whose wonderful 
industry was every thing to the Syracusans — this was Archi- 
medes. He had taken care to supply the walls with all things 
necessary to a good defence. As soon as his machines began 
to play on the land-side, they discharged upon the infantry all 
sorts of darts, and stones of enormous weight, which flew with 
so much noise, force, and rapidity, that nothing could opjiose 
their shock. They beat down and dashed to jiieces all before 
them. 

“ Marcel lus succeeded no better on the side of the sea. Archi- 
medes haddisiiosed Ids machines in such a manner as to throw 
darts to any distance. Thoiigli the enemy lay far from the 
city, he retched them with his larger and more forcible balistm 
and catapidtte. When they overshot their mark, he had 
smaller, proportioned to the distance, which put the Romans 

capacity and talents, in opposition to the slanders of Timajus. But 
his greatest oulcgiiiin was the praise of Scipio. That illustrious 
Roman being asked, who, in his ojnidon, were the most prudent in 
the conduct of their affairs, and most judiciously bold in the execu- 
tion of their designs, an‘'<w’er«d, Agatltoclcs and Dionysius, (l\)l \l). 
1. XV. p. JUO'i^ edit. Gronov.) However, Icl^ his •capacity have 
been ever so great, it w’as exceeded by his cruelties.— 
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into such confusion Us made them incd|teble of attempting 
any thing. 

“ This was not tl»e greatest danger. Archimedes had placed 
lofty and strong machines behind the walls, which suddenly 
letting fall vast beams, with an immense weight at the end of 
them, u})OJi the ships, sunk them to the bottom. Besides this, 
he caused an iron grapple to be let out by a chain ; tlie person 
who g\dded the machine having caught hold of the head of a 
ship with this hook, by the means of a weight let down within 
the walls, it was lifted up and set upon its stern, and held so 
for some time ; then, by letting go the chain either by a wheel 
or a ])iillcy, it was let fall again with its whole weight either 
on its head or side, and often entirely sunk. At other times the 
machines dragging (he ship towards the shore by cords and 
books, after having made it whirl about a great while, dashed 
it to pieces against tlie points of the rocks which projected 
under the walls, and thereby destroyed all within it. Galleys, 
fre(|uently seized and suspended in the air, were whirled about 
with rapidity, exhibiting a dreadful sight to the spectators ; 
after which they were let fall into the sea, and sunk to the 
bottom, with all that W'ere in them. 

“ Manadlus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what to do, 
retired as fast as possible with his galleys, and sent orders to 
his land forces to do the same. lie called also a council of 
war, in which it was resolved the ncx't day, before sun-rise, to 
endeavour to approach the walls. They were in hopes by this 
means to siieltcr themselves from the machines, which, for want 
of a distance proportioned to their force, would be rendered in- 
effectual. 

“ But Archimedes had provided against all contingencies. He 
liad ]»repared machines long before, as we have already observed, 
that carried to all distances a ])roportionate quantity of darts, 
and ends of beams, which being very short, required less time 
for preparing them, and in consequence were more frequently 
discharged. He had be.sides made small chasms or loop-holes 
in the walls at little distances, where he had placed scori)ions, 
which, not carrying far, wounded those who approached, with- 
out being perceived but by that effect. 

“ When the Romans, according to their design, had gained the 
foot of the walls, and thought themselves well covered, they 
found themselves exposed either to an infinity of darts, or over- 
wdielmed with stones, which fell dii-ectly upon their heads; 
there being no part of the wall which did not continually pour 
that mortal hail upon thc?in. Thiu o?“liged them to retire. 
But they wer^j nef^sooper removed than a new discharge of darts 
overtook tlfbm in their retreat ; so that they lost great numbers 
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of men, and almost all their galleys were disabled or beat to 
pieces, without being able to revenge their loss in the least upon 
their enemies : for Archimedes had planted most of his machines 
in security behind the walls; and the Romans, says Flutarch, 
repulsed by an infinity of wounds, without seeing the place or 
hand from which they came, seemed to fight in reality with the 
gods. , 

Marcellus, though at a loss what to do, and not knowing 
how to oppose the machines of Archimedes, could not, how- 
ever, forbear pleasantries upon them. ‘ Shall we persist,’ said 
he to his workmen and engineers, * in making war with this 
Rriareus of a geometrician, who treats rny galleys and sambucse 
so rudely ? lie infinitely exceeds the tabled giants w'ith their 
hundred hands, in his ])erpetual and sur))rising discharges upon 
ns.’ Marcellus had reason for referring to Archimedes only ; 
for the Syracusans were really no more than the members of the 
engines and machines of that great geometrician, who was him- 
self the soul of all their powers and operations. All other arms 
were unemployed ; for the city at that time made use of none, 
either defensive or otfensive, but* those of Archinjedes. 

'* Marcellus at length renounced his hopes of being able to 
make a breach in the ]>lacc. gave over his attacks, and turned 
the siege into a blockade. Tlie Romans conceived they had no 
other resource than to reduce the great numluT of people in the 
city by famine, in cutting off* all provisions that might be 
brought to them either by sea or land. During the eight months 
in wliicb tliey besiegtal the city, there w'ere no kind of stra- 
tagems which they did not invent, nor any actions of valour 
left untried, almost to the assault, which they never dared to 
attempt more. So much force, on some occasions, have a sin- 
gle man, and a single science, when rightly applied. 

“ A burning glass is spoken of, by means of which Archi- 
medes is said to liave burned part of the Roman fleet. 

** 111 the hegiriiiiiig of the third campaign, Marcellus almost 
absolutely despairing of being able to take Syracuse, either by 
force, hecaufe Arclii’medes continually opjiosed him with invin- 
cible obstacles, or famine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which was 
returned more numerous than before, easily threw in convoys, 
deliberated whether he should continue before Syracuse to push 
the siege, or turn his endeavours against Agrigentvim. But 
before he came to a final determination, he thought ])roper to 
try whether he could make himself master of Syracuse by some 
secret intelligence. 

This, too,*having miseftrried, iffarcellus found himself in 
new difficulties. Nothing employed his thbu^ts htit the shame 
of raising a siege, after having consume^} so muclf time, and 
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sustained the loss of so many men and ships in it. An accident 
supplied him with a resource, and gave new life to his hopes. 
Some Roman vessels had taken one Damij)pus, w'hom E])icyde8 
had sent to negociate with Philip king of Macedon. The 
Syracusans expressed a great desire to ransom this man, and 
Marcellus was not averse to it. A place near the ]>ort Trogilus 
was agreed on for the conferences concerning the ransom of the 
prisoner. As the de])iitics went thither several times, it came 
into a Roman soldier’s thoughts to consider the wall with 
attention. After liaving counted tlie stones, and examined 
with Ijis eye the measure of each of tliein, upon a calculation 
of the height of the wall, he found it to much lower than it 
was believed, and (concluded, that with ladders of a moderate 
size it might he easily scaled. Without loss of lime liQ related 
the w'liole to .Mai (‘ellus. MarccHus did not neglect this advice, 
and assured himself of its reality with his own eyes, liaving 
caused ladders to be ])rej)ared, he took the oj)portunity of a 
festival that the Syracusans celebrated for tlirce days in honour 
of Diana, during which the inhabitants gave themselves uj) 
entirely to rejoicing and good cheer. At the time of night 
when he conceived that the Syratnisans, aft('r tlieir debauch, 
began to fall asleep, be made a thousand chosen lroo])S, in 
profound silence, advance with their ladders to the'wall. When 
the tir>t got to the lop without noise or tumult, the others 
followed, encouraged Ity the boldness and success of their 
leaders, 'J’hese thousand soldiers, taking the advantage of the 
enemy’s stillness, wlio were eitlier drunk or asleep, soon scaled ^ 
the wall. 

“ It was then no longer titne to deceive, but terrify the enemy. 
Tlte Syracusans, awakened by the noise, began to rouse, and to 
jn t parc for action. Marcellus made all his trumpets sound 
together, which so alarmed them, that all the inliabitants tied, 
believing every (piartcr of tlic city in the possession of the 
enemy. The strongest and best jjart, however, called Achra- 
dina, was not yet taken, because separated by its walls from 
tlie rest of tlic city, ' * 

‘‘ All the captains and officers w’ith Marcellus congratulated 
him upon this extraordinary# succcs.s. For himself, when he 
had considered from an eiuiiiencc the loftiness, beauty, and 
extent of that city, he is said to have shed tears, and to have 
deplored the unhappy condition it was upon the point of 
experiencing. 

“ As it was then autumn, there happened a plague, which 
killed great numbers in tile city, find Still morp in the Roman 
and Cartho^inial^ c-ulftps. The distemper was not excessive at 
first, and ^proceeded* only from the bad air and season; but 
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afterwards the communication with the infected, and even the 
care taken of them, dispersed the contagion; from whence it 
happened that some, neglected and al)Solutely abandoned, died 
of the violence of the malady, and others received help, which 
became fatal to those who brought it. Nothing was heard 
night and <lay but groans and lamentations. At length, the 
being accustomed to the evil had hardened their hearts to such 
a degree, and so far extinguished all sense of compassion in 
them, that they not only ceased to grieve for the dead, but left 
them without interment. Nothing was to be seen e\ery where 
but dead bodies, e\pt)sed to the view of those who ex])eeted the 
same fate;. The ('arthaginians suffered niu<;h more from it 
than tlie others. As they had no place to retire to, they almost 
all ]>erished, with their generals 1 lij)poerates and llimilcon. 
Mareellus, from the hr»‘aking out of the disease, had brought 
his soldiers into the city, where the roofs and shade was of 
great relief to them ; he lost, however, no ineonsiderable 
number of men. 

“ Amongst those, wdm commanded in Syiacusc, there was a 
S})aniard named INIericus: him a means was found to corrupt. 
He gave \ip the gate near tho fountain Aietbnsa to soldiers 
sent by Mareellus in the night to take j»ossi'ssion of it. At 
day-break tlic next morning, Mareellus madi* a false attack at 
Achradina, to draw all the forces of the citadel and the isle 
adjoining to if, to that side, and to fa<*ilitnt(‘ the. throwing some 
troops into the islt^, which would be unguarded, by soVne 
vessels he had jirepured. Every thing snccecali d a(‘(;ording to 
Ids plan. The soldiers, whom those ves.sels had lamKd in the 
isle, finding almost all the posts abandoned, and tJie gates by 
which the garrison of the citadel had marched out against 
JNIarcellus still open, they took pos.se.s.sion of them after a slight 
encounter. 

“ The Syracusans ojiene*! all lljclr gates to Mareellus, and 
sent dejuities to him with ifisti uetioiis to demand nothing 
further from him th.aii the preser\atiim «)f tlie live.s of them- 
selves and their cbjldren. Alareellus having assembled his 
council, ami some Syraimsans who were in his camp, ga\e Ids 
answer to the dejmties in their presence : — ‘ 'I'hat lliero, for 
fifty years, had not done the tloman people more good than 
those who have been masters t)f Syraeu.^e some years jiast had 
intended to do them harm; but that their ill-will had fallen 
upon tlieir own heads, and they had punished themselves for 
their violation of treaties in a more severe manner than the 
Romans could have desired. Tlui| he had besieged Syracuse 
during three y#ars ; not that the Roman pe(4'le lyiglit reduce 
it into slavery, but to prevent the chiefs W the reydters from 
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continuing it under oj)j»ression. That he had undergone many 
fatigues and dangers in so long a siege, but that he thought he 
had made himself ample amends by the glory of having taken 
that city, and the satisfaction of having saved it from the entire 
ruin it seemed to deserve.’ After having jdaced a guard upon 
tlie treasury, and saftj-guards in the houses of the Syracusans, 
who had wilh<lrawn into his camp, he abandoned the city to 
1*0 plu?jdered by the troops. It is reported that the riches 
which were pillaged in Syracuse at this time exceeded all that 
could have been expected at the taking of Carthage itself.” 

Tlio clironiclos of Syracuse * crmimcniorate endless 
and bitt(T disscntions auionor tlio several ranks of 
citizfuis, tlio destruction of liberty by tyTants, tlicir 
expulsion and re-establisljnient, victories over tlic 
Cartliao'iniiins, and many noble strnoglos to vindicate 
the rights of numkind ; till the fatal lumr arrived, 
wlu'ii the Jtoinan leviatlian swallowed all up. In- 
glorious ])eaee and insionifi(;anee were aft(Twards, 
for many ages, thi‘ lot of Syracuse ; and, ])rohably, 
tlio situation was an eligible one, (‘xcej)t in times of 
siK^li govei’uors as Yern's. At lengtb. Koine herself 
fell ill her turn, a prey to conquest, and barbarians 
divided her amjde spoils. The Vandals seized upon 
Sicily ; but it was soon wrested from them by Tlioo- 
dr>rie the Ootli ; and at bis death, f(‘ll into tlie bands 
of the EastiTii emperor, "t'otila alllieted Syracuse 
with a long but fruitless siege : yet it was not so well 
defended against the Saracens. These cruel (memies 
took it twice, ami exercist^d the most savage? barba- 
rities on the wi'eteb('d inhabitants. 'I’bey kept pos- 
siissiou of it two biindred years, and nnub an obsti- 
nate? resistance against J’kirl Roger, in this fortress, 
wliieli was erne? e>f the last of their possessions, that 
yielde'd to bis viet(»rie)us arms. 

It is truly^ melaneboly,” says Mr. Brydone, “ to 
think of tlie dismal ceuitrast, that its foniKT rnagni- 
ficenee makes with its,pr(‘sent nu'anness. Tlieniiglity 

^ Swinburne. 
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Syracuse, the most opulent and powerful of all tlie 
Grecian cities, whiclj, by its own sti-engtli alone, was 
able at different times to contend against all the 
power of Carthai^e and of Rome, in which it is re- 
corded to have re])ulscd fleets of 2000 sail, and armies 
of 200,000 men ; and contained within its walls, 
what no other city ever did before or since, fleets and 
armies that w(Tt^ the terror of the world : — this 
haughty and magnificent city is reduced even below 
the consequence of th(^ most insignificant borough."" 

In its most flourishing state Syracuse, aercording 
to Strabo, extended twenty-two and a half Knglish 
miles in circuinfcrence '•% and was divided into four 
districts ; eacdi of which was, as it were, a S(‘parate 
city, fortified with threo citadels, and three-fold 
walls. 

Of the four cities t thaA composed this ceh'bratcd 
city, there remains only Ortygia, by much the small- 
est, situated in the island of that name. It is about 
two miles round. Tlu^ ruins of the other three are 
computed at t\Aenty-two miles in circuinferenco. 
The walls of these are every where ^ built with broken 
marbhjs, covc;red over with engravings and inscrij)- 
tions ; but most of tluan <lefaced and sjxnled. The 
principal remains of antiquity an' a theatre and am- 
phitlieatre, many sepulchres, the Latoinie, the cata- 
combs, and the famous Ear of 1 >ionysius, whicli it was 
imj)Ossiblc to destroy, f’he Jjatoiuie now forms a 
noble su^^^terranoous garden, and is, indeed, a very 
beautiful and romantic spot. Idic whole is hcwii out 
of a rock as hard as marble, composed eutirt'ly of a 
concretion of gravel, shells, and other marine bodies ; 

* Tliis .ncTount Mr. 8winl)uriic snspreU'd ol cxafurriulioii ; but 
after two (l:i\s in tracing tlic mins, and luaking reasonable 

lillowaiiccs for the ciici’t»aclnncMits of the bca, he was convinced ol 
the exactness btrabo’s incUsurenioiiT. 

y lirjdonc. 
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and many oranp^c, IxTgainot, and trees, grow out of 
the hard rock, where then; is no mark of any soil. 

There are many remains of temples. The Duke 
of IMontalhano, wlio has written on tlie antiquities 
of Syracuse, reckons nearly twenty ; but few of these 
now are distinguisliable. A few fine columns of that 
of Jupiter Olympius still remain ; and the tem])lo of 
Minerva (now convortcnl into the cathedral of the city, 
and dedicated to the \"irgin) is almost entire. 

Th(;re are some remains, also, of Diana’s temple, 
near to tlie church of 8t. l^uil ; l)ut they are not 
remarkable. 

The palace of Dionysius, bis tomb, the baths of 
Da])hnis, and other ancient buildings, and all their 
statues and paintings'"', have disap))eared ; but the 
Dar, of whicJi history speaks so loud, still remains. 
It is no less a monument of the ingenuity and mag- 
nificence, tlian of the ennlLy of the tyrant. It 
is a huge cavern, cut out of the bard rock, exactly 
in the form of the human ear. The j)cr])endicular 
h(;ight of it is about eighty feet, and the length 
is no less than two hundred and fifty. Tlic cav(‘rn 
was said to be so contrived, that every sound, 
made in it, was colleet(‘d and uiiib'd into one 
point as into a focus. This was called the tvm])a- 
num ; and (.‘xactly oj)poslte to it the tyrant had made a 
hole, communicating Avith a little apartment, in which 
he used to conceal himself, lie a])])Iied his own car 
to this hole;, and is said to have beard distinctly every 
word that was spoken in tin; cavern below. This 
apartment was no sooner finislied. than he ]nit to 

* Ulutincli relates, thjit IVlaicellu^ tot»k the s]>()il.s of Sicily, con- 
sisting, in part, of the inokt viilua hie statues anil paintings of Syra- 
cuse, pur[»oscly to adorn his trinin])h, and ornament the city of 
Ronu;, which, hef«)rc his time, had nevei known any enriosity of 
that kind ; and he adds, tlnjt MarcelJus took merit to himself for 
being the first, \\h^ taught thi Roiiiaiis to admire tlr exquisite per- 
formances of (jlrei ce.’’ 
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fleath all the workiuon that had hecn employed in it. 
lie then confined all those that he siispectecl of hein^ 
his eiiemic'S ; and by hearing their conversation 
jndgfMl of their guilt, and (condemned or ac<piitt(’d 
accordingly. 

The hoh's in the roch, to which the prisoners were 
chained, still rcanain, and even the lead and iron in 
several of the holes. 

The cathedral'*, now dedicated to Our T^ady of tin; 
Pillar, was the teinjdo of JMire.’rva, on the sninmit of 
w’hich lier statue was. fixed ; holding a broad, riTul- 
gent shi(;ld. Evi'ry Syracusan, tliat sailed out of t!ie 
])ort, was bound by Ids religion to carry honey, 
flowers, and ashes, which he tlirew into the sea, the 
instant ho lost sight of the hncklc r. This was to 
(iisiire a safe rc'turn. The temple is huilt in tin* 
l)(^ric proportions, used in the rest of Sicily. Its 
exterior <limensiouH are one hundred and eighty-five 
feet in lengtli, and s(‘venty-five in hreailth. 

The anij)hitlu‘atret is in tln^ form of a very ccecn- 
trie ellipse ; but the theatre is so ('iitire, that most of 
the S(*ats still remain. 

'Jdio great harbour ran into the heart of the city, 
and was called Marinon'o,” lantanse it was I'utirely 
encompassed with bulhlings of mai ble. 'J'hoiigh the 
hiilldlngs are goiu*, the harbour (xists in all its 
beauty. It is capable of rt^cciving vessels of tine 
gn^itest biirJc'ii, and of containing a numerous fleet. 
Although ^at ])r#sent this harbour is entirely iu‘g- 
leeted, it might easily he rendered a great naval and 
coi 1 1 1 iierc i al sta ti on . 

The cata<u>inl)s are a gri'ut work ; not inferior 
either to those of Koine or Naples, and in the same 
style. 

TIuto was also a prison, called Tjatomia*, a word 
signirying a Quarry. Cicero has paitic^a 1*134 described 
* iSwinbiiiuc. t lirjtloiff. 
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til is dreadful prison, which was a cave dug out of 
the solid rock, one hundred and twenty-hve paces 
long, and tweuty feet broad, and almost one hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth. Cicero, also, 
rcproach(‘S Verres with imprisoning Jtoiiian citizens 
in this place ; which was the wwk of Dionysius, who 
caused those to bo shut iij) in it, who had the mis- 
fortune to have incurred his displeasure. It is now 
a noble subterranean garden. 

The fountain of Arethusa* also still exists. It 
was dedicated to Diana, who had a magnificent 
tt'injile iK’ar its banks, where gre^at fistivals were 
annually eel(‘brat(!d in honour of that goddess. It is 
indet^d an astonishing fountain, and rises at once out 
of the earth to the size of a. rivea* ; and many of the 
peo])le believe, ev(;n to this day, that it is the iden- 
tical river, An‘thusa, thau was said to have sunk 
under'ground near Olympia in Oreece, and, conti- 
nuing its coiii‘S(; five hundred or six hundred miles 
below the ocean, rose again in this sj)ot.t 

NO. XXXVIII. — TIIERICS. 

The glory of Thebes belongs to a pc'riod, prior to 
thi' eonmitaicenumt of authentic history. It is rij- 
corded only by the divipt* light of poetry and tradi- 
tion, which might bo sus])ected as fable, did not 
such mighty witnesses remain to attest the truth. 
A curious calculation, made from the rate oi* increase 
of dej)osition by the Nile, corroborated by other 
(n'i<lence, shows however that this city niiist have 
been founded four thuiisaud seven hundred and sixty 
years ago, or two thousand nine hundred and thirty 
before Christ. There are the ruins of a temj)le, hear- 
ing an inscription, stating that it was founded by 
Osyimmdyas, who reigned, according to JM. Chain- 

Brydont,. ^ ‘ I’lutiucli ; llolliii ; Swiubuihe ; Brydonc, 
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pollioii, two tliousaiicl two liundrod and seventy 
years before Christ. 

Thebes was called, also, Diospolis, as having been 
sacred to Jupiter; aiid Hecatoinpylos, on account, it 
is supposed, of its having had a hundred gates. 

“ Not all proiul Tlichcs' uriri vail’d walls contains, 

Tlio woild’s great cnijocss, on llic Egyptian plain ; 

Tluit ftpreuds her conquests, o’er a thousand states, 

And ])()nr8 her heroes through a hundred gates— 

Two hnndted horsemen, and two hundred cars. 

From eacli wide portal isbuing to the wars/' 

IfoMfc-ii’s Iliad ; Poi*f;. 

This epltlu't ITocatornpylos, however,” says Mr. 
Wilkinson, “ applied to it by Homer, has gencTally 
been supposed to refer to tlio liuiulred gates of its 
wall of cirtuiit ; but this difliculty is hapjuly solved 
by an observation of Diodorus, that many suY)poso 
them ‘ to have been tlio ^iropyhea of tbc temples,' 
and that this expression ratlier imiilics a j)lurality, 
than a definitt* number.” 

Historians are unanimously ngrt^od, that Mones 
was the first king of Egypt, it is pretendt^d, and 
not without foundation, that he is the same with 
Misraim, the sou of ( Jiam. (_Uiam was the second 
son of Noah. AVhen the family of the latter, after 
the atteiujit of building the Tower of Babel, dis- 
pcTsod themselves into dilferimt countries ; Cham 
retired to Africa, and it was, doubtless, ho who 
afterwards was wor>slii]>ped as a god, under tin* 
name of Jiipitci; Ammon. He had four children, 
( 'bus, iMisrairn, Phut, and Canaan, Chus settled 
ill Ethiojiia, Misraim in Egypt, which generally is 
called ill iScriptun^ aftc^r his name, and by that of 
Chain, his father, l^hut took possession of that part 
of Africa which lies westward of Egypt ; and Ca- 
naan, of the country which has since bon :) his name. 

Misraim j0 agrccu tef be the same a^< IMo^ies, whom 
all historians declare to be the first King gf Egypt ; 

D D 2 . 
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the institutor of tlie worship of the gods, and of tlio 
ceremonies of the sacrifices. 

Some ages after him, Biisiris built the city of 
Thebes, and made it the seat of his empire. This 
prince is not to be confounded with the Ihisiris who, 
in so, remarkable a manner, distinguialied himself by 
his inordinate cruelties. In rcspec^t to Osymandyas, 
J>iodorus gives a very particular account of many 
magnificent edifices raised by him; one of which 
was adorned with sculpture and ])aintings of great 
beauty, r(‘presenting an expedition against the .Bac- 
triaiiH, a ])(’opl(j of Asia, whom he had invad(!d with 
four hundred thousand foot, and twenty thousand 
liorse. In another part of the edifice was exhibited 
an assembly of the judges, whose presidc*nt wore on 
his breast a picture of Truth, with her tyes shut, 
and himself surrounded with books ; an emjihatic 
emblem, denoting that judges ouglit to be jierfectly 
versed in the laws, and imjiartial iu the adminis- 
tration of them. 'J’he king, also, was painted there, 
offering to the gods silver and gold, which he drew 
from the mines of Bgyi>fc, aiuounting to the sum of 
sixteen millions. 

{So old as this king's reign, the J''gyj)tians divided 
the year into twelve months, each consisting of thirty 
days ; to w hieh they added, every year, five days and 
six hours. To (jnote the wwds of a welbkiiowa 
writer, (Professor lleereii,) ‘‘its monuments testify 
to us a time w hen it was the centre of tin civilisa- 
tion of the linmaii race ; a civilisation, it is true, 
which has not endured, but which, nevertheless, 
forms one of the steps by which mankind has at- 
tained to higher ])crfcction/' 

Although Thebes bad greatly fallen from its 
former splendour, in the time of Cainbyses the 
Persian it was lie fury of this lawless ar i merciless 
conqueror that gave tho last blow to its grandem*, 
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about 520 years before tlic Christian era. He pil- 
laged its temples, and carried away the ornamente 
of gold, silver, and ivory. Before^ this period, no 
city in the world could be compared with it in size, 
beauty, and wealth ; and according to the expression 
of Diodorus — ‘‘ The sun had never seen so magiiih- 
cent a city.” 

The next step towards the decline .and fall of this 
city was, as we learn from Diodorus, the j^referenco 
given to ]Vronij)lns ; and the removal of ih(i s(‘at of 
government thither, and subsequently to Sais and 
Alexandria, proved as disastrous to the wc'lfare, as 
the Persian invasion had been to the sjih'iidour, of 
th(^ capital of lljiper Kgypt. “ Commercial W('alth,” 
says Mr. Wilkinson, “ on the accession of the Ptole- 
mies, began to How thro’jgh other chaniK^ls. Cojdos 
and Apollinopolis suececMled to the lucrative trader of 
Arabia; and Ethiojiia no long(T ermtrihuted to the 
revenues of 'J'ludx's; and its suhseqiuuit destruction, 
after a three years’ siege, by ITolcmy laithyrus, 
struck a d(!ath-blow to tli(' welfare; .and existcuiec of 
this cajiital, which was, tliciiceforth, scarcely deemed 
an I'igyptian city. Some few n‘pairs, however, were 
made to its dilapidated tcnqiles by Kvergetos II., 
and some by the later Ptolemies. Put it remained 
depopulated ; and at the time; of Strabo’s visit, was 
already divid(*d into small and dertached villages.” 

Thebes was, perhaps, the most astonishing work 
<;vor perforineer by the hand of m.an. In the time 
of its sph’iidour, it exte^nded above twiaity-tliree 
miles; and upon .any onuTgeiiey could send into the 
field seven hundred thousand men, according to 
Tacitus ; but Homer allows only th.at it could pour 
through each of its hundred g.ates two Imndrod armed 
men, with their fhaiyots an^ horseSt which m.akes 
about forty thousand men, allowing Two Tdcn to each 
chariot. 
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Though its walls were twenty- four feet in thick- 
ness, and its buildings the most solid and magnifi- 
cent ; yet, in the time of Strabo and of Juvenal, 
only mutilated columns, broken obelisks, and tem])les 
levelled with the dust, remained to mark its situa- 
tion, and inform the traveller of the desolation which 
time, or tlie more cruel hand of tyranny, can assert 
over the proudest monuments of human art. 

Thebes,” says Strabo, ]>rescnts only rcuuiins of its 
former grandeur, tUspersed over a sjau-e eighty stadia in 
length, Here are found groat number of temples, in part 
destroyed by Cambyses ; its ii»babilnnts ba\e retired to small 
towns, east of the Nile, whore the present city is built, and 
to the western shore, near Momnoninm ; at whieh plaee we 
admired two colossal stone figures, standing on cn<']i side, tlie 
one entire, the other in ))arl thrown down, it has been said hy 
an earlhquake. There is a poj)<^lar opinion, that the remaining 
part of this statue, towards the base, uttcTs a sound once a 
day. Curiosity leading me to examine this faei, I w’ent thither 
with /li^lius Gallvis, who was aeoompanied with his numerous 
friends, and an escort of soldiers. 1 heard a sound about six 
o’clock in the morning, but dare not affirm whether it pro- 
ceeded from the base, from the colossus, or had been produced 
by some person present ; for one is rather inclined j.o suppose 
a tliousaud different, causes, tliati that it should be the effect 
of a certain assemblage of stories. 

“ Beyond Memnoniiim are the tombs of the kings, hewn 
out of the rock. There are about forty, made after a niar- 
A cllous manner, and w^orthy the attention of travellers. Near 
them are obelisks, bearing various iiiseriptioiis, descriptive of 
the wealth, power, and extensive enqfire of those sovereigns 
who reigned over Scythia, Baetriana, Judrea, and what is now 
called Ionia. They also recount the variDus tributes those 
kings had exacted, and the number of their troops, which 
amounted to a million of incii.’^ 

"We now’ proceed to draw from Diodorus Siculus : — 

“The great Diospolis,” says he, “which the Greek shave named 
Thebes, was six miles'-in circumference. Busiris, who founded 
it, adorned it with inagiiif>cent edifices and presents. U’lie 
fame of its nowiil: and wealth, celebrated by aHomer, has 
filled the wcYi'ld. Never was there a city which received so 
many ofleriugs in silver, gold and ivory, colossal statues and 
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obelisks, each cut from a single stone. Four prinripal temples 
are especially admired there : the most ancient of wliicli was sur- 
passingly grand and sumptuous. It was thirteen stadia in 
circumference, and surrounded by walls twenty-four feet in 
thickness and forty-five cubits high. 'I’he richness and work- 
manship of its ornaments were correspondent to the majesty 
of the building, which many kings contributed to embellish. 
The temple still is standing ; but it w'as stripped of its silver 
and gold, ivory, and precious stones, when (’ambyses set fire 
to all the temples of Egypt." 

The fulloAving account of tlic tomb of Osymandyas 
i.s also from Diodorus: — 

** Ten stadia from the tombs of the kings of Thebes, is 
the admirable one of Osymandyas. The entrance to it is by a 
vestibule of various coloured stones, two bimdred feet long, 
and sixty-eigbt high. Leaving this we enb'r a scjuarc peris- 
tyle, each side of which is four hundred feet in length. 
Animals twenty-four tc.et high, cut from blocks of granite, 
.serve as columns to suj)port^:he eeiliiig, which is comj)().sed 
of marble slabs, twenty-seven feet srjnare, and cmbcllislital 
throughout by goid' ii stars glittering on a ground of azure. 
Beyond this ])eri-,tyle is unotljer entrance; ami after that a 
.vestibule, built like the first, hut containing more sculptures 
of all kinds. At the entrance are three statues, formed from 
a single stone by Memnon Syncite, the principal of whicdi, re- 
presenting the king, is .seated, and is the largest in Egypt. One 
of its fe{*t, exactly measured, is about seven cubits. 'J’be other 
had figures supported on its knees; the one on the right, tlu^ 
other on tlie Icit., are those of his motlu:r and daughter. Tlie 
W’liole work is less valuable for its enormous grandeur, than for 
the beauty of the .scul)»tuiv, and the elioiec of the granite, 
which, though so (!xteusive, has neitlier flaw nor blemish on its 
surface. The colo.s.sus hears this inscription : ‘ I am Osyman- 
dya.s, kin'll of kin^s ; lie who would coTr)})reh(Mid my greatness, 
and where I rest, let him destroy some <>ne of these works.' 
Beside this, is another statue of his mother, cut fro)n a single 
block of granite, thirty feet high. Three (picens are sculp- 
tured on lier head, intimating that she was a daughter, wife, 
and mother of a king. After this'porlico is a peristyle, still more 
beautiful tlian the first ; on the stones of which is engraved, 
the history of the wars of Osymandyas, ngainot the rebels of 
Bactriana. The fai;ade o^ the fr*fit wall exhibits this prince 
attacking r{#nparts, at the foot of which <ive riiicr flows. He 
i.s combating advanced troops ; and by bis sitU* is a terrible 
lion, ardent in his defence. On the right wall are captives in 
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chains, with their hai\ds and genitals cut off, as marks of 
pro:u!h for their cowardice. The wall on the left contains 
symbolical figures of exceedingly good sculpture, descriptive of 
triumphs and sacrifice of Osymandyas returning from this war. 
In the centre of the peristyle, where the roof is open, an altar 
was erected of a single stone of, marvellous bulk and exquisite 
workmanship ; and at the farther wall are two colossal figures, 
each hewn from a einiile block of marble, forty feet, high, 
seated on tlieir pedestals. This admirable peristyle has three 
gates, one between the two statues, and the others on each side. 
These lead to an edifice two hundred feet square, the roof of 
which is supj)orted by high columns ; it reseml)les a magnificent 
theatre ; st veral figures carved in wood, represent a tribunal 
administering justiee. Tijirty judges are seen on one of the 
walls ; and in the midst of them the chief jiistiee, with a pile 
of books at his feet, and a figure of Truth, with lier eyes shut, 
suspended from his neck ; beyond is a walk, surrounded by 
editiees of various forms, in which wn*re tables stored with all 
kinds of delicious viands- In one of these, Osymandyas, clothed 
in magnificent robes, offers up the gold and silver which he 
annually drew from the mines oflLgypt to the gods. Beneath, 
the amount of this revenue, which was thirty-two million 
Ininas of silver, was iu.scribed. Another huikliug contained the 
sacred library, at the entrance of which these wru ds were read: 
‘ Pliysic for the soul.’ A fourth couliiiied all the deities of 
Kgypt, with the king offering suitable presents to each ; and 
calling Osiris and the surrounding divinities to witness, he hud 
exercised jiiety towards the gods, and justice towards men. 
Beside the library stood one of the finest of these edifices, and 
in it twenty couches to recline on, while feast ing ; also the sta- 
tues of Jupiter, Juno, and Osymandyas, whose body, it is sup- 
poseAl, was dejiosited here. Various adjoining ujiartments 
contained re])rei'Cntations of all the consecrated animals of 
Bgypt. lienee was the ascent to the sepulchre of the king; 
on the summit of winch was placed a circle of gold, in thick- 
ness one cubit, and three hundred and sixhy-fivc ill circum- 
ference each cuhit corresponding to a day in the year ; and 
on it was engraved the rising and setting of the stars for that 
day, with .mcli astrological indications as the superstition of 
the Egyptians had affixed to them. Cambyses is said to have 
carried off tliis circle, wdien he ravaged Egypt. Such, accord- 
ing toliistorians, was the loiiih of Osymandyas, which surpassed 
all others as well by its wealth, as by the workmanship of the 
skilful artists empl^jyed.’* 

111 tlio wliolc Vf Upper Egypt, adjacent to each 
city, hmnerous tombs arc always found excavated 
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in the noi^Iibouring mountains. The most extensive 
and highly oniainontcd are nearest to the base ; those 
of smaller dimensions, and less decorated, occupy the 
middle ; and the most rude and simple arc situated 
in the iippcT parts. 

Those adjacent to Thebes are composed of exten- 
sive galleries, tAvelvc feet broad and twenty liigl), 
with many lateral chambers. 

They are ornam(‘nt(id with pilasters, sculptures, 
stucco, and })aintings ; both ceilings and walls are 
covered with emblcnis of war, agriculture, and 
music ; and, in some instances, with shapes of very 
(‘legant utensils, and always r(‘])resenting offerings of 
bread, fruit, and liquors. The colours upon the 
ceilings are blue, and the figures yellow'. Wc must, 
however, refer to a4uller account: — that of Belzoni. 

Gournoit is a tract of rocks about two miles in lenp;th, 
at tilt; foot of tlic Lybiaii mountains, on the wt;st of Thebes, 
and was the burial-place of the great * city of the Imndred 
gates. ^ Every part of these rocks is cut out by art, in the form 
of large and small chambers, each of whic.li has its sc])arate en- 
trance ; and, though (hey are very close to each other, it is sel- 
dom that there is any commuiiicatiou from one to another. 
1 can truly say, it is inijjossible to give any description suffi- 
cieiit to convey the smallest idea of these subterranean abodes 
and their inhabitants ; (here are no sepulchres in any part of 
the world like them ; and no exact descrijition can be given of 
their interior, owing to the ditiiculty of visiting these recesses. 
Of some of these tombs many persons cannot withstand the 
sulFocating air, whiidi often causes fainting. A vast quantity of 
dust rises, so fine, that it enters into the throat and nostrils, 
and chokes to suelf a degree, thatit requires great power of lungs 
to resist it, and the strong effluvia of the mummies. This is 
not all; the entry, or jiassage where the bodies are, is roughly 
cut in the rocks, and the falling of the sand from the ceiling 
causes it to be nearly tilled up : — so that in some }>laees, there is 
not a vacancy of much more than a foot left, which must be 
passed in a creeping posture on the hands and knees. After 
getting through these passages, some of them two or three hun- 
dred yards l||ng, you gentAally finS a more con.modious place, 
perhaps high enough to sit : but what a j^fiace Tlf rest ! Sur- 
rounded by bodies, by heaps of mummies in Sll directions, 
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wlTich, till I got accustomed to the sight, impressed me with 
liorror. After the excirtion of entering into such a place through 
a passage of sometimes six hundred yards in length, nearly 
overcome, I sought a resting-j>lacc, found one, and contrived to 
sit ; hut when iny vreight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it 
crushed it like a hand-box. I naturally liad recourse to my 
liands to sustain luy weight, but they found no better support ; 
so that I sank altogether among the broken mummies with a 
crash of bones, rags, and w’ooden cases, which raised such a 
dust as kept me motionless for a (juarter of an hour, waiting 
till it subsided again. Once 1 was conducted from such a place 
to another resembling it, tlirough a passage about twenty feet 
in length, and no larger than tlial a body could be forced 
through ; it was choktid wdth mummies, and 1 could not pass 
witliout j)uttirig ?riy face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyi'tian ; but, ns the passage inclined downwards, my own 
w’eight helped me on, and 1 could not avoid being covered with 
hones, legs, arms, and heads; rolling from above. The purjiose 
of my researches was to rob the Egyptians of their papyri, of 
w'hich 1 found a few hidden in tj^eir breasts, under their arms, 
in the space above tbeir knees, or on the legs, and covered by 
the numerous folds of cloth that cnveloj) the body. 

“ Nothing can more }»lainly distinguish the various classes 
of peojde, than the manner of their }>reservation. In the 
many pits that I liave opened, 1 never saw a single mummy 
stantiing, and found them lying regulaily in horizontal rows, 
and some were sunk into a eiunent wliich must have been nearly 
fluid when tlie cases were placed on it. Tl»e lower classes were 
not buried in cases : tliey were dried up, as it appears, after the 
usual })reparatioii. Mummies of this sort were in the propor- 
tion of about ten to one cf the belter class, as nearly as I could 
(raleulatc Irom tlu^ (piautity of both I have seen ; the linen 
in wliicli tliey are folded is of a coarser sort and less in quantity; 
they have no ornaments about them of any consequence, and 
are piled iij) in layers, so as to fill, in a rude manner, the caves 
excavated for the purpose. In genera! the?ih tombs are to be 
found in the lowCr grounds, at. the foot of the mountains ; they 
are entered by a small ajierture arched over, or by a shaft four or 
five feet square, at the bottom of which, are entrances into various 
chambers, all clioked up with mummies, many of which have 
been rummaged and left in the most confused state. Among 
these tombs we saw some which contained the inuinmics of animals 
intermixed with human bodies ; these were bulls, cows, sheep, 
monkeys, foxes, bats, crocodiles, fislus, and birds., Idols often 
occur, and one tomtfwas filled with notliing but cats, carefully 
folded ill red and wdiite linen, the head covered by a mask made 
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of the same, and representing the cat. I have opened all these 
sorts of animals. Of the bull, the calf, and the sheej), there is 
no part but the head, which is covered with linen with tlie horns 
projecting out of the cloth ; the rest of the body being rejn e- 
sented by two f)ieees of wood eighteen inches wide and three 
feet long, with another at the end, two feet high, to form the 
breast. It is somewhat singular, that such animals are not to 
be met with in the tombs of the higher sort of pe;ople, while 
few or no j)apyri are to be found among the lower order; and if 
any occur, they are only sn»all pieces stuck on the breast with a 
little gum or aspbalturn, being probably all that the }»oov indi- 
vidual could afford to himseif. In those of the better classes 
other objects ar(i found. 1 think they ought to be divided into 
several classes, and not confined to three, as is done by H(^ro- 
dotus in his account of the mode of embalming. In the same 
])it where 1 found mummies in cases, ] have found others with- 
out, and in these, ])apyri arc most likt ly to b«‘ met with. I 
remarked that those in <vises liave none. It appears 1o me tlial 
lho.se that could alford it had a case to be buried in, on wdiieli 
the history of their lives w’as painted ; and those who could not 
afford a case, were contented to have their lives written on pa- 
j)yri, and jdaced above tlieir knees. Tlie (rases are made of 
sycamore, some very plain, some richly painted with well-exe- 
cuted figures; all have a hunidii face on the lid : some of (lie 
larger contain otliers witldu them, cither of wood or plaster, 
and painted ; some of the mummies have garlands of fiow*ers 
and leaves of the a(!acia, or .*<unt-tree, over their heads and 
hreats. In the inside of tlu'sc mummies an' often found lumps 
of asphaltum, sometimes weighing as miurli as two pounds. 
Another kind of nmmiuy J believe T may (rojurlude to have be- 
longed ex<rlusiveiy to the pritrsls ; they are folded in a manner 
totally differing from the others, and with much more care; the 
bandages consist of strijars of n^d and white linen intermixed, 
and covering tlie whole body, Imt .so carefully ap)»lied, that the 
form of the trunk and limbs are pn^served separate, even to the 
fingers and toes ;*tliey liavc sandals of painted le ather on tlie 
feed, and bracelets on their arms and wrist.s. The cases in whierh 
these miimiuies arc preserved, are somewhat better executed 
than the rest. 

“ The tombs containing the better classes are of course 
superior to the otliers; some are also more extensive than 
others, having various apartments adorned w'ith ligure.s. It 
would be impossible to describe the numerous little artiede'i 
found in tli^n, which are well aaajitcd to show the domestic 
habits of the ancient Egyptians. It is hJI'e tllT? smaller idols 
are occasionally found, eitlier lying on the groflnd, or on the 
cases. Vases made of baked clay,i|)aiated over, from eight to 
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eighteen inches in size, are sometimes seen, containing em- 
t)almed entrails ; the covers represent the head of some divi- 
nity, bearing eitljcr the human form, or that of a monkey, fox, 
cat, or other animal. 1 met with a few of these made of 
alabaster, in the tombs of the kings, but they were unfortu- 
nately broken : a great quantity of pottery and wooden vessels 
are found in some of the tombs; the ornaments, the small works 
in clay in particular, are very curious. I have been fortunate 
enough to find many specimens of their manufactures, among 
which is leaf-gold, nearly as thin as ours ; but what is singular, 
the only weapon 1 met with was an arrow, two feet long. 

“ One day while causing the walls of a large tomb to be 
struck with a .-ledgc-liarnmer, in order to discover some hidden 
chambers, an aperture, a foot and a half wide, into another 
tondi, was suddenly made: having enlarged it sufficiently to 
pass, we entered, and found several mummies and a great 
quantity of broken eases ; in an inner apartment was a square 
«)pcning, into w’hieh we descended, and at tlie bottom we found 
a small chamber at each side of the shaft, in one of wliieh w'as 
a granite sarcojihagus with its cqver, quite pci feet, but so situ- 
ated, that it would be an arduous undertaking to draw’ it out.*' 

Among tho many discovoritjs of the enterprising 
J3olzoni, was tliat of tho ’i'oinbs of the Kings : — 

“ After a long survey of the western valley, I could observe 
only one spot that presented the a|)]K'arance of a tomb : accord- 
ingly 1 set tlie men to work, and wlien they liad got a little below 
the surface, they enine to some large stones; having removed 
the.-se, I ])eiccived tlie rock liad been cut on both sides, and 
found a passage leading downwards, and iii a few hours came 
to li well-built wall of stones of various .‘^izes, through which 
we contrived to make a breach ; at last on enterings we found 
ourselves on a staircase, eight feet wide and ten high, at the 
bottom of which were four mummies in their cases, lying flat 
on the ground, and further on four more ; ihe cases were all 
jiainted, and one had a large covering tlirown over it like a 
})all. These I examined carefully, but no further discoveries 
were made at tliis j)laee, which a])pedrs to have been intended 
for some of the royal blood. 

“ Not fifteen yards from the last tomb I described, I 
caused the earth to he opened at the foot of a steep hill, and 
under a torrent which, w^hen it rains, pours a great quantity 
of water over the snot : on inc evening of the second day, w’e 
perceived the Jjart at the rock which was cut and formed the 
entrance, whicn was at length entirely cleared, and was found 
to be eighteen feet below the surface of the ground. In about 
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aihliour there was room fur me to enter tlirougli a p-issage that 
the earth had left under the reilmg of the first corridor, vliich 
is thirty-six feet long and eight or nine wide, and wlien cleared, 
six feet nine inches high. I perceived immediately, by tlie 
painting on the ceiling, and by the hieraglypliics in bas-relief, 
that this was the entrance into a large and magnificent tomb. 
At the end of the corridor, I came to a staircase twenty-three 
feet long, and of the same breadth as the corridor, with a door 
at the bottom, twelve feet high ; this led to another corridor 
thirty-seven feet long, and of the .same width and height as the 
former one, each side, and the ceiling sculptured with hiero- 
glyphies and painted ; but I w’as stopped from further progress 
by a large pit at the other end, thirty feet deep and twejve 
wide. Tlie njiper part of this was adorned with figures, I'roin the 
wall of tlie passage up to tlie ceiling ; the passages from tlu; 
entrance, all the way to this pit, were inclined at an angle of 
about eigliteen degrees. Oti the opposite siiie of th(3 i)il, facing 
the passage, a small opening was perceived, two feet wide, anti 
two feet six inches liigii, and a quantity of rubbisli at tlie 
bottom of the wall ; a rojie, fa.stcned to a piece of wood that 
was laid across the passage, al^ainst the projections whieli form 
a kind of door, appears to have been used for descending into 
the pit, and from the small aperture on the otlier side Iiung 
another, for the jmrpuse, doubtless, of ascending again ; but 
these and the wood crnnibled to dust on touching them, from 
the damp arising fiom the water which drained into the pit 
down the passages, ( )ii tlie following day we contrived a bridge 
of two beams to cross tlie pit by, and found the little apertiuc 
to be an opening foi ced through a wall, which had entirely 
closed the entrance, and which liad been plastered over and 
painted, so as to give (he appearance of the tomb liavingemled 
at the pit, and of there having been nothing beyond it. The 
rope in tlie inside of the wall, having been preserved from the 
damp, dia not fall to jiieccs, and tlie wood to which it was 
attached was in good ]>reservation. When we liad passed 
through tfce littlcbapi rture, we found ourselves in a bijautiful 
hall, twenty-seven feet six inches by twenty-five feet ten 
inches, in wliicli were, four pillars, three feet square. At the 
end of this room, which I shall call (he entrance hall, and 
opposite tlie aperture, is a largo door, from wliicli three 
steps lead down into a rliaiiiber with two jiillars, four feet 
square, the chamber being twenty-eight by twenty-five feet ; 
the walls were covered with figures, which, though in out- 
line only, were us fine and p<|i'fect as if drawn only the 
day before^ On the left of the aperture^ lar^je staircase of 
eighteen steps, descended from the cntrance-l^il into a 
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ridor, thirty-six feet by seven wide ; and we perceived that the 
paintings became more perfect as we advanced further ; the 
figures are painted on a white ground, and highly varnished. 
At the end of this ten steps led us into another, seventeen feet 
by eleven, through which we entered a chamber, twenty feet 
by fourteen, adorned in the most splendid manner by basso- 
relievos, painted like the rest. Standing in this chamber, the 
spectator sees himself surrounded by representations of the 
Egyptian gods and godde.sses. Proceeding further, we entered 
another large hall, tuenty-eight feet stpiare, with two rows of 
]ullars, three on each side, in a line with the walls of the cor- 
lidors; at each side is a small chamber, each about ten or 
eleven feet scjiiare. At the end of this hall we found a large 
saloon, W’ith an arched roof or ceiling, thirty-two feet by 
twenty-seven ; on tlie right was a small chamber, roughly cut, 
and obvi<»usly left unfinished ; and on the left there is another, 
twenty six by twenty-three feet, with two ])illars in it. Tt had 
a projection of three feet all round it, ])()ssil>ly intended to 
contain the articles necessary for the fuiun al ceremonies ; the 
whole was beautifully })uintcd like the rest. At the same end 
of the room w’o entered by a large door into another chamber, 
forty-three feet by seventeen, v\itli four pillars in it, one of 
which had fallen down ; it was covered with wliite plaster 
where the rock did not cut smoothly, but tliere were no paint- 
ings in it. M’e found the carcass of a bull embalmed with 
asphaltum, and also, scattered in various ])laces, an immense 
• quantity of small wooden figures of mllmrni^s, six or eight 
inches long, and covered with asjihaltnm to preserve them ; 
tliere w’crc. some others of fine Iniked eartli, tuiloured bine, and 
highly varnished. On each .Mdc of the two little rooms were 
some wooden statues, standing ertict, four feet high, with a 
circular hollow inside, as if to contain a roll of papyrus, which 
1 have no doubt they once did. In tlic centre' of the saloon was 
a sAiK'oi'ii AfrOs of the finest oiicntal alaliaster, niiif feet five 
inches long, and three feet scvtui wide ; it is only two inches 
thick, and consequently traijsjiareiit when a light is held within 
it ; it is minutely sculptured, both in.side and out, with several 
hundred figures, not exceeding two imdies in length, repre- 
senting, as 1 supiiose, tlic whole of the funeral procession and 
ceremonies relating to the deceased. The c;ovcr had been 
taken out, and wh) found it broken in several pieces in digging 
before the first entrance : this sarcophagus was over a staircase 
in tlie centre of the saloon, which communicated with a sub- 
terraneous passage, leading d^owiiwards, three hundred feet in 
length. At the end of this we found \ great quantity of bats' 
dung, which cViokeil it up, so that we could go no further 
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without digging ; it was also nearly tilled up by the falling iti 
of the upper j)art. One hundred feet from the entrance is a 
staircase, in good preservation, but the rock below changes its 
substance. This passage proceeds in a south-west direction 
through the mountain. 1 measured the distance from the 
entrance, and also the rocks above, and foUnd that the passage 
reaches nearly half-way through the mountain to the upper 
part of the valley. 1 have reason to suppose that this passage 
was used as another entrance ; but this could not be after the 
person was burjed there ; for, at the bottom of the stairs, under 
the sarco])hagus, a wall had been built, which entirely closed 
this communication ; hence it should appear, that this tomb 
had been opened again with violence, after all the [)recaution8 
mentioned had been taken to conce^^l the existenec of the 
greater j)art of it ; and as these had been carefully and skilfully 
done, it is probable that the intruder must have had a guide 
who was acquainted with the jdacc.’^ 

The rich alabaster sarcophagus, luentioued .above, is 
now in the Soane Museum, Lineoln’s-inn- li(‘l(Is, Lon- 
don, and rcanaiiis altogetl¥3r unrivalled in beauty and 
curiosity. How it came there is thus described by 
Sir John Soane : — 

“ This marvellous effort of human industry and perseverance 
is supposed to l)e at least three thousand years old. It is of 
one piece of alabaster, between nine and ten feet in length, and 
is considered of pre-eminent interest, not only as a work of 
human skill and labour, but as illustrative of the customs, 
arts, religion, and government of a very ancient and learned 
people. The surface of this monument is covered externally 
and internally witii hieroglyidiics, (comprehending a written 
language, which it is to be hoped the labour of modern literati 
will one 4 lay render intelligible. With no inconsiderable 
expense and diflieulty this un4ljuc moimmciit was transferred 
from Egypt to England, and placed in the British Museum, to 
the trustees of wffich it was offered for two thousand })Ouiids. 
After which negotiation, tlie idea of purchasing it for our 
national collection was relinquished; when it was offered to 
me at the same price, which offer I readily accepted, and 
shortly after 1 had the pleasure of seeing this s])lendid relic of 
Egyptian magnificence safely deposited in a conspicuous part 
of my museum.'^ 

“ On entering the sepulchral chamber/* says a writer, 
giving an ac^count of the •Soane Collection, “ notwithstanding 
intense anxiety to a work so uniqud* and^so celebrated 
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as the Belzoni sarcophagus, I confess that the place in which 
this monument of antiquity is situated became the overpowering 
attraction. Far above, and on every side, were concentrated 
the most precious relics of architecture and scul]»ture, disposed 
so haj)pily as to oiler the charm of novelty, the beauty of 
picturesque design, and that siibliinit^ resulting from a sense 
of veneration, due to the genius and the labours of the ‘ mighty 
dead.' The ligiit admitted from the dome appeared to descend 
with a discriminating effect, pouring its brightest beams on 
those objects most (uilcuhited to benefit by its presence. 

“ 'The more," says the same writer, sjieaking of the sarco- 
phagus itself, “ we contemplate this interesting memorial of 
antiquity and regal inagnifieenee, the more our sense of its 
value rises in the mind. We consider the beauty and scarcity 
of the material, its transparency, the ricli and mellow hue, 
the largeness of tlie original block, the adaptation of its form 
to the purpose, which was unquestionably to receive a body 
inclosed in nnmeious wrappings, and doubly cased, actiording 
to the custom of the Egyptians. We then e.vaniine the curving 
of innumerable figures, doubting not that the Idstory of a life 
fraught with the most striking events is^liere reeordeil; gaze 
on the beautiful features of tiie female form sculptured at the 
bottom of tlie sarcophagus, and conclude it to be that of the 
goddc.'iS Isis, the elongated eye and the delicate foot closely 
resembling those drawings of her, given by the learned Mont- 
faucon ; and repeal the exclamation of Iklzoni, when he 
declared that the day on which he found this treasure was the 
happiest of his life. 

“ Viewed by lamp-liglit, the effect of this chamber is still 
more impressive; for, seen by this medium, every surrounding 
olqect, however admirable in itself, becomes subservient to the 
sarcophagus. The ancient, the splendid, the wonderful sarco- 
phagus is befoi'c us, and all else are but accessories to its 
dignity and grandeur. A iniugU^ sense of awe, admiration, and 
delight pervades our faculties, and is even oppressive in its 
intensity, yet endearing in its associations.”. 

In respect to the tomi), in which this sjdeiulid 
monument \v;is discovered, Ikdzoni, on his arrival in 
h^ngland, constructed and exhibited a perfect fac- 
simile of it, which many of our readers will, doubt- 
less, remcnihcT having seen. 

“ The ‘ Tombs of the King'.q' as thf*ir ¥ame implies*, are the 
, * Fi'.Lui\Liy M.iguzinc, 
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sepulchres in whit^h are deposited the eartlily remains of the 
ancient Egyptian monan^hs who reigned at Thebes ; they are 
caUed by some JJrtAor, or Biban el Molonk — atraditional appella- 
tion, signifying the Gate or Gates of the Kings, which is by 
others applied to the narrow gorge at the entrance of the valley 
in which they are situated. This valley, as Champollion re- 
marks, ‘ is the veritable abode of death ; not a blade of grass, 
or a living being is to be found there, with the exception of 
jackals and hyajnas, who, at a hundrA 'paces from our resi- 
dence, devoured last night the ass winch had served to carry 
my servant Barabba Mohammed, wdulst his keeper was agree- 
ably passing the night of Ramazan in our kitchen, which is 
established in a royal tomb entiiely ruined/ 

“ It would be unnecessary, were it possible, to give a detailed 
account of these tombs, or of the scul])tures which they con- 
tain, and of which our intej'jiretation is very limited, because 
they often refer to Egyptian mysteries of wliich we have but 
a scanty knowledge. The tomb, which of all others stands pre- 
eminently conspicuous, as well for the benuty of its sculptures 
as the state of its preservation, is undoubtedly that discovered 
and opened by Hclzoiii. It itas been dci»rived within a few 
years of one of its chief ornaments. ‘ 1 have not forgotten,' 
says (Miampollion, in his twenty-second letter, ‘ the Egyptian 
Museum of the Louvie in my explorations; 1 have giithered 
rnonunients of all sizes, and the smallest will not be found the 
least interesting. (>!' the larger class 1 have selected, out of 
Ihousands, three or four mummies remarkable for jxjculiar 
decorations, or having Greek inscriptions; and next, tlic most 
beautiful colounul bas-relief in the royal tomb of Menephtha 
the Kirst ( ( lusirei ), at Hihan-cl-Molouk ; it is a ouj)ital s])eci- 
men, of itself worth a whole collection : it has caused me mu<;h 
anxiety, and will {•ertainly occasion me a dispute with the 
English at Alexfirnlria, who claim to be the lawful proi)rietors 
of the tomb of Ousirei, discovered byBelzoniat the expense of 
Mr. Salt. In spite, however, of this line ]>rctcnsion, one of 
two things*shall h#|)pcn ; cither my bas-relief shall reach Tou- 
lon, or it shall go to the bottom of the sea, or the bottom of 
the Nile, rather than fall into the hands of others ; my mind 
is made up on that point 1" 

No disjnttc, however, took })laet?, and the ])as-relief 
is now in the iimseiini for whieli it was destined. 

‘‘ Nearly two thousand years ago, these tombs w^erc an 
object of wonder and cmiowty, and%sed to attract visiters from 
(lilferent parts of the earth as they now do^ It%as the j)rae- 
tice even then for many of tliose who beheld them to leave 
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some memorial of llieir visit behind, in the shape of an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the date at which they ‘ saw and wondered,^ 
to use tlic expression which is commonly found among them. 
Sonje of these iiiscrijdions are curious : one of them is to the 
following effect : ‘ /, the Dadouchos {literalh/ Torch -bearer), 
of the most sacred E/cnsuiiaii mysteries-, Nisagoras of Athens, 
having seen these syringes ( ns the tombs were commonly 
called ), a very lung lime after the divine Plato of Athens, have 
wondered and ffiren Mfinksto the Cod ajtd to the most pious 
King Constantine, who has proctired me this favour,^ Tlic 
tomb iti which this was written seems to have been generally 
admired above all otliers, though, as Mr. Wilkinson tells us, 
one morose old gentleman of the name of Epijdianius declares 
that '■ he saw nothing to admire but the stone/ meaning the 
alal)aster sareophagns. There are many other inscriptions: 
some aflbrd internal evidence of their dates, and among I hem 
are four relating to the years JO.'l, 122, 117, and ]sy of our 
er.'i. 

A great many of (he painted sculptures, which are found in 
these (ornhs, relate to the idolatrous w'orship of the ancient 
Egyptians, and the rites and ct'remouit's which they practised 
in connexion with it*. But besides these, there are others 
which afford us a vast quantity of interesting information upon 
the subjects of their domestic usages and every-day life. In 
one chamber are depicted the operations of preparing and 
dressing meat, boiling the cauldron, making bread, lighting the 
fire, fetching water, 6:c. Another presents scenes in a garden, 
where a boy is beaten for stealing fruit; a canal and pleasure 
boats; fruit and flowers ; the mechanical processes of various 
arts, such as sculpture, painting, the mixing of colours, tScc. 
In the Harper’s 'romb, (so called from tlicrc being among the 
bas-reliefs figures of a man jdaying upon an instrument resem- 
bling a bar}),) which w'as first visited by Bruce, there arc some 
* The lolly of the Egyptians in rcs}»cct to their doifieationa is well 
known ; and for this they are ingeniously leproaehed by the 
Satirist, * 

AVho has not heard, where Egypt’s realms are named. 

What monster gods her frantic sons have franuMl ? 

Here Ibis gorged with well-groivn serjients, there 
The Crocodile eommands religions fear. 

Through towns Diana’s junver neglected lies, 

Where to her dogs aB})iring tcm|>les rise ; 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would exjiiate the sa<?l’i legion S'tTiiiic. 

Religious na^tions sure, and blest abodes, 

■\Vherc every orchard is o'er-rnu with gods ! 
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curious illustrations of the furniture which was in use among the 
Kgyj>tians ; tables, chairs, and sideboards, patterns of em- 
bossed silk and chintz, drapery with folds and fringe arc; there 
to be seen, precisely such, we are told, as were used in our own 
country some years ago when Egyptian furniture was in fasliiou. 

“ The ‘ Tombs of the Kings ’ bring many allusions of Scrip- 
ture to the mind, as is remarked by Mr. Jowett, as in the pas- 
sages of Mark v. 2, 3, 5, and particularly of Isaiah XA'ii. IG. 

* JVhat hast thou heie, and whom hast thou here, that thou 
hast heired thre out a sepulchre here., as he that heu'eth, 
him nut a srpulehrc on hiph, and that pruceth an habitation 
for himself on a rock V 

“ Another passage of the same prophet might be applied to 
the pride which the tenants of these magnificent abodes took in 
resting as magnificently in death as they had done in life ; be 
tells us (xiv. ]»), ^ All the khujs of the nations^ even all of 
them, lie in glory, every one in his o?rn housr J 

“ The mystical s(;ulptures upon the walls of the cham})ers 
within these sepulcrbrcs, cannot be better described than in tlie 
words of Ezekiel, (viii. H, 10): ‘ Then said he u)tlo me, Son 
of man.) difl note in the tcall : a)td lelien I had digged in the 
wall, behold, a door ; and he sai<l unto me. Go in, and behold 
the tricked ahominutions Ihut they do here. So I went in, 
and saw ; and, behold, every form ttf creepiny tliinys, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols (f the house of Israel, 
pourtruyed upon (he leall round about.* 

“ ‘ The Israelites,’ remarks Mr. Jowett, ‘ were but copy- 
ists ; the master sketches are to be seen in all the aneient 
temples and tombs of Egypt.’ These are the ])laces in whitrli 
the dead bodies of the inhabitants of aneient ’rhebes were de- 
posited many ages ago ; and notwithstanding the havoc which, 
during many years, has been made among tliem, the stores of 
mummies wldcli they contain wmuklalmo.st appear to beinexhaus- 
tible ; indeed, as a modern writer expresses it, it would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say that the mountains are merely roofs 
over the itiasses of mummies within them. The coffins, w'hich 
are made of sycamore-wood,, serve as fuel to the Arabs of the 
whole neighbourhood. ‘ At first,’ says Mrs. Lushiugton, ‘ I did 
not relish the idea of my dinner being dressed with this resurrec- 
tion w’ood, particularly as two or three of the coffin lids, which 
were in the shape of human figure.s, were usually to be seen 
standing upright against the tree under which the cook was 
jierforming his oj'erations, staring with their large eyes as if in 
astonishment at the new w«)rld upofl which they had opened.’ 

“ The miserable beings who have fixed ^heir* dwellings in 
these cavern- tombs, are as little eivillized as could' be expected; 
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our female traveller describes them as having a wild and reso- 
lute appearance. ‘ Every man was at this time (1828) armed 
with a spear, to resist, it was said, the compulsory levies of the 
Pacha, who found it vain to attack them in their fastnesses. 1, 
who was so delighted with the beauty and peace of our new 
abode, felt quite disturbed to discover that the very spot where 
we encamped four years before, witnessed the massacre of many 
hundreds of Arabs, then in resistance against this recruiting 
system, and who were hlowm from guns, or shot, while endea- 
vouring to make their escape by sw’iminiug across the river. 
The poor people, however, behaved with civility to us, and 1 
felt no apprehension at going among them with a single com- 
panion, or even alone. To be sure we were obliged to take 
esjjecinl care of our property, for which jmrpose the chief ot 
Luxor assisted us by furnishing half-a-dozen men to watch by 
night round the encampment. Nevertlieless, once after 1 bad 
gone to sleej), 1 was aw^akened by the extinguishing of the light, 
and felt my little camp-bed raised up by a man creeping under- 
neatli ; he fled on my crying out, and escaped the pursuit, as 
he had the vigilance, of our six iiroteetors.’ 

“ The feelings occasioned by tiie sight of the numerous frag- 
ments of mummies which are to be found scattered in every 
direction in the neighbourhood of these tombs, must be to one 
of a reflective east of mind peculiarly affecting. Tlie Kev. Mr. 
Jowett, after speaking of Ids ascent to the top of the Tdhyan 
mountains, ‘ which command a inagnirtcent view of the wind- 
ing of the Nile, and the ])lain of tiie hundred-gated Tlichcs,’ 
says, ‘ as wi; were descending the other side of the mountain, 
we came suddenly on a part where thirty or forty iiiuminies ln,y 
scattered in the sand, — the trunk of the body filled w ith ])itch, 
and the limbs sw'atlied in exceeding long clothes. The forty 
days spent in embalming these mortal bodies, (Genesis J. i^f.lthus 
give ns a sight of some of our fellow- creaturi:s who iiihahiUd 
thes.^- ])lains more than three thousand yeais ago. How soltinn 
the reflection that tlieir disembodied sjiirits have been so long 
wraitiiig to be united again to their reanimated body ! and tliut 
this very body w'hicli, notwithstanding its art if) eial preservation, 
we see to be a body of humiliation, will on ils great change be- 
come ineorrujilible and immortal.’ ’’ 

The following observations arc by ]\[r. Browne : — 

“ The massy and magnificent forms of the ruins that remain 
of ancient Thebes, the capital of Egypt, the city of Jove, the 
city with a hundred gate.s, Vnust iiisjiird^every intelligent spec- 
tator with aWe amt admiration. Diffused on both sides of the 
Nile, their extent confirms the classical observations, and 
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Homer’s animated description rushes into the memory : — 

‘ Egyptian Thebes, in whose palaces vast wealth is stored ; 
from each of whose hundred gates issue two hundred warriors, 
wdth their horses and chariots.’ These venerable ruins, pro- 
bably the most ancient in the world, extend for about three 
leagues in length along the Nile. East and west they reach 
to the mountains, a breadth of about two leagues and a half. 
The river is here about three hundred yards broad. The cir- 
cumference ()f the ancient city must therefore liave been about 
twenty-seven miles. In sailing up the Nile, the first village 
you come to within the precincts is Kournfif on the west, where 
there are few houses, the people living mostly in the caverns. 
Next is Ahu-harfjadJ, a village, and Karnak, a small district, 
both on the east. Far the largest portion of the city stood on 
the eastern side of the river. On the south-west Medinet- 
Abi( marks the extremity of the ruins ; for Arinent, which is 
about two leagues to the south, cannot be considered as a 
part. 

“ In describing the ruins, we shall begin with the most con- 
siderable, wliicli are on the east of the Nile. The cflief is the 
Great Temple, an oblong sqiflirc building, of vast extent, with 
a double colonnade, one at each extremity. The massy co- 
lumns and walls arc covered with hieroglyphics, a labour truly 
stupendous. 1 . The Great Temple stands in the district called 
Karnac. ‘J. Next in importance is the temple at Ahu-Hadjadj. 
.‘h Numerous ruins, ‘avenues marked with remains of sphinxes, 
fkc. On the west side of the Nile apj)ear, l.Two colossal 
figures, ajijiarcutly of a man and woman, formed of a calcareous 
stone like the rest of the ruins. 2. Remains of a largo temple, 
with caverns excavated in the rock. The magnificent edi- 
fice styled the Palace of I^Iemnon. Some of the columns are 
about forty feet high, and about nine and a half in diameter. 
The columns and walls are covered with hieroglyphics. This 
stands at Koarna. 4. Behind the palace is the passage styled 
Biban-el-M-oluk, leading uj» the mountain. At the extremity 
of thlj ])!lssage, the sides of the rock, are the celebrated 
caverns known as tJie sepulchres of the ancient kings. Several 
of these sepulchres have been described by Pococke, with suf- 
ficient rainiiteness ; he has even given plans of tliern. Hut in 
conversation with persons at Assiut, and in other parts of 
Egypt, I was always informed that they had not been disco- 
vered till within the last tfiirty years, when a son of Shech 
Hamfim, a very*^ powerful chief of the Arabs, who governed all 
the south of Egypt frogi Achnfim to Nubia, caused four of 
them to b^opened, in expectation of finding treasure. 

“ They had probably been rifled ii\ very anoient times ; but 
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how the memory of them should have been lost remains to be 
explained. Oiie of those which I visited exactly answers Dr. 
Fococke’s description ; but the other three appear materially 
different from any of his plans. It is, therefore, ))osaible that 
some of those wliich he saw have been gradually closed up by 
the sand, and that the son of llamam had discovered others. 
They are cut into the free-stone rock, in appearance, upon one 
gener.il })lan, tliough differing in parts. First, a passage of 
some length, tlieii a chamber; a continuation of the first pas- 
sage turns abruj)tly to the right, where i.s the large .sepulchral 
chamber, with a sarcophagus of red granite in tlie midst. 

“ In the second part of the passage of the largest are several 
cells or recesses on both sides. Ir» these appear the chief 
paintings, representing the mysteries, wliich, as well as the 
hicroglyphic.s covering all the walls, are very fresli. J parti- 
cularly observed the two harpers de.scrihed by Hrnee ; but his 
engraved figures seem to he from memory. The French mer- 
chants at Kahira inConned me that he hronglit with him two 
Italian artists ; one was Luigi Jialugani, a Bolognese, tlie other 
Zueei, a f^orentiiie.” 

The ediliec at Imxor* was principally the work of two 
Egyjitiau monarch.s, — Amunoph tlie Third, who ascended 
tlie throne I 1.30 years before the. Christian era, and Ramescs 
the Second — the (Ireat, as he is surnamed, — whose era has 
been fixed at 1500 or 1350 n. c. Tlie Amenophiiutiy as the 
more aneient part erected by the former is called, com- 
prises all that extends from the river on the south up to the 
great court; a colonnade, together with a j)ro})yla which 
hound it on the north, is thus a }>orti()n of it. The great 
court itself, with the jiropyla forming the: grand entrance 
into tlic wliolc building, and the obelisks, i^olo.s.sal statues, &c., 
was the work of Raineses the Second, and is sometimes called 
the linmesrium ; under this appellation, however, it must not 
be confounded with tlie great monument of the same monarch 
on the western side of tlie river. As this great edifice is very 
near the bank of the river where it forms au angle, Vhe soil is 
supported by a .solid stone wall, from whicli is thrown out a 
jetty of massive and wcll-cementcd brick, filly yards in length, 
and seven in widtli. Air. Wilkinson says that it is of the late 
era of the Ptolemies, or Ciesars, since blocks heal ing the sculp- 
ture of the former have been used in its const ruction ; and the 
same gentleman comTnnnie;ites the unjileasant intelligence that 
the river having formed a recess behind it, threatens to sweeji 
away the whole of its solid '*masoiiry^ and to undermine the 
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foundations of the temple itself. This jetty formed a small 
port, for the convcriienee of boats navijratina: the river. Mr. 
Hamilton says that its ruins very much resemble the fragments 
of the bridge called that of Caligula in the Ibiy of Baite ; which 
is now generally believed to have been a ])ier for the purposes 
of trade. Dr. Richardson consitltred the worknianshi]) of the 
embankment to be entirely Roman ; ami he suggCvSts tliat the 
temple at Luxor w’as probably built on the banks of the Nile for 
the convenience of sailors and wayfaring men; where, without 
much loss of time they might stop, say their ].rayers, present 
their offerings, and bribe the priests for promises of future 
success.. 

Tlie enl ranee,” says Denon, of tlie village of Luxor 
affords a striking instance of beggary and mugniticence. What 
a gradation of ages in Egypt is offered by this single scene ! 
What grandeur and simplicity in the bare ins])ection of this 
(me mine ! It apjjeurs to me to be at the same time (he most 
pictures(pie group, and the most speaking re])resentiiti()n of the 
history of those times. Never were my eyes or my imagina- 
tion so forcibly struck as by the sight of this mo^jpment. 1 
often (!ame to meditate on th4s spot, to enjoy the past and the 
present ; to compare the successive gem rations of iidiabitants, 
by their respective w’orks, which were before my eye, and to 
store in my mind volumes of materials for future meditations. 
One day the sheik of the village accosted me, and asked if it 
was the French or the English who had erected these monu- 
ments, and tins cpicstiou completed my refleetious,” 

Every }S]>ot of ground, intervening Ix^tween the 
Willis and coliunns, is laid out in ]>lantatioiis of corn 
and olives, inclosed by mud walls. 

” We have little rtrason to suppose*, that when Egypt formed 
a ])art of the Eastern cinj)ire, its former caj)ital was at all 
raised from its fallen condition ; and we have, unfortunately, 
but too TAiuch reason to conclude,' that under the dominion of 
the Arabian caliphs, it sank yet deeper into di'solation, and 
the destruction of its monuments was continued still by the 
same agency which had all along worked their ruin, — ilie hand 
of man. Though we have no distinct account of the injuries 
inflicted on it in this period, w'e may infer their extent, and 
the motives whi(di operated to produce them, from the follow- 
ing remarks of Abdallatif, an Arabian physician of Bagdad, 
who wrote a descrijjtiou of Eg3y>t in the fourteenth century. 
He tells iis, tliat foi*m^rly the sovereigns w';U:ched with care 
♦ Knight. 
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over the preservation of the ancient monuments remaining in 
Egypt ; ‘ but, in our time/ he adds, ^ the bridle has been un- 
loosed from men, and no one takes the trouble to restrain their 
caprices, eacli being left to conduct himself as to him should 
seem best. When they have perceived monuments of colossal 
grandeur, the aspect of those monuments has inspired them 
with terror ; they have conceived foolish and false ideas of the 
nature of these remains of antiquity. Every thing, which had 
the appearance of design, has been in their eyes but a signal of 
hidden treasure ; they have not been able to see an aperture in 
a mountain, without imagining it to be a road leading to some 
repository of riches. A colossal statue has been to them but 
the guardian of the wealth deposited at its feet, and the im- 
placable avenger of all attempts u])on flie security of bis store. 
Accordingly, they have had recourse to all sorts of artifice t«) 
destroy and pull down these statues ; they have mutilated the 
figures, as if they hoped by such means to attain their object, 
and feared that a more o|»cn attack would bring ruin upon 
themselves; they have made openings, and dug holes in the 
stones, n<iJ|||doubting them to be so many strong cotters filled 
with iininense sums ; and they Ciave pierced deep, too, in 
the clefts of mountains, like robbers penetrating into houses 
by every way but the dcors, and seizing eagerly any oppor- 
tunity which they think known only to themselves/ This is 
the secret of much of the devastation which has been worked 
among the monuments of ancient Egypt..'’ 

The village of Luxor'"' is built on tlio site of the 
ruins of a. tein])l(?, liot so largo as that of Ivarnac, 
hut in a hotter state of ])rescrvation, the inassos not 
lia virtg as yet fallen throngli time, and hy the j)ressure 
of their own wtaght. I'lje most colossal parts con- 
sist of fourteem columns, of nearly eleven feet in 
diamet(T, and of two statues of granite at the outer 
gate, hiiried up to the middle of the ai Fis, anddiaving 
in front of them the two largest and best preserved 
obelisks known. They are rose-coloured, are still 
seventy feet above the ground, and to judge by the 
depth to which the figures seem to ho covered, about 
thirty feet more may he reckoned to he concealed 
from tlu; eye ; making in jail one hundred feet for tlieir 
height. ’I'dejr preservation is piVfcet,* and the Tiiero- 

* Anon, 
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glyph ics witli wliicli they are covered being cut 
deep, and in relief at tlic bottom, sliow tlic bold 
hand of a master, and a beautiful finish. The 
gravers, which could touch such hard materials, 
must have been of an admirable ttmiper ; and tlie 
machines to drag such enormous blocks from the 
quarries, to transjiort them thither, and to set them 
upright, together with the time required for the 
labour, surpass all conception. 

The temj)le is very near the river, says another 
writer, and there is a good ancient j('tty, well built 
of bricks. Tlie entrance is through a magnificent 
gateway facing the north, two hundred ftH‘t in front, 
and fifty-sev('n feet high, above the ]>r(‘sent level of 
tin' soil. Before the gateway, and Ix'tween the o])e- 
lisks, are two colossal statues of red granite; from 
the difiereiice of the dropses, it is judged that one 
w^as a male', the other a female, figure. They arc 
nearly of equal sizt s. '^Fhough huri('d in the ground 
to the chest, they still nieasui'f twenty-one or twc'iity- 
two feet from thence to the to]) of the mitres. 

Tlie gateway is filled with remarkable seul])tures, 
which r('])rcsent the trium}>h of some ancicrit monarch 
of Egy])t over an Asiatic cm^my ; and which wc find 
repeated both on other monuments of Thebes, tind 
])artly, also, on some of the monuments of Nubia. 
This event a])pears to have formed an ('poch in 
Egyptian history, and to have furnished materials 
both f()r*the historian and tin? sculptor, like tln^ war 
of Troy to tlie Orecian poet. 'J'he wdiole length of 
tin's temple is about eight hundred feet. 

In speaking of the gate of this tenqde, which is 
now become that of the village of Luxor, Denon 
remarks : — ‘‘ Nothing ean be more grand, and, at the 
same time, more simple, than the small number of 
objects ofiwhich tnis^uitranJe is composed. No city 
whatever makes so proud a display at its appearance 
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as this wretched village; the population of whicli 
consists of two or three thousand souls, who have 
taken up tlicdr abode on the roofs and Ixiiieath the 
galleries of this teinyde, which has, nevertheless, the 
air of being in a manner nninhabitiMl.” 

The following observations, in regard to tho sculp- 
tures at Luxor, are from the Saturday IVIagazlne : — 

“ On tlie frnnt of tlie great propyla, wliieli form the principal 
entrance ut laixor, are a series of scul|it,ures wliicli have 
ex<;ite(l the wonder of all who have ever seen them. They are 
spoken t)f as being entitle<l to rank very high among works of 
aiieient art ; as Mr. Hamilton remarks in his admirable de- 
scription of them, they far surpass all the ideas which till they 
were examined had been formed of the state of the arts in 
Egypt at the era to which they must bo attributed. They are 
cut in a peculiar kind of relief, and arc ai)pavenily intended to 
commemorate some victory gained by an ancient monarch of 
Egypt o#;r a foreign enemy. The moment of the battle, 
cbosen, is when the hostile troOps are driven back in their 
fortress, and the Egyptians are evidently to be soon masters of 
the citadel. 

“ The comiucror, behiry^ whom is borne aloft the royal 
standard, in the .shape of the Doum, or Theban palm-leaf, is of 
colossal .size ; that is, far larger than all the other warriors, 
standing up in a (%'ir drawn by two horses. His helmet is 
adorned with a globt? with a serpent on each side. He is in 
the iui of shooting an arrow from a bow wliieb is fidl stretched ; 
around him arc quivers, and at his feet i.s a lion in the act of 
rushing foi ward. There is a great deal of life and spirit in the 
form and attitude of the horses, whi(di are in full gallop, 
feathers waving over their heads, and the reins lashed round the 
body of the compieror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the horses’ hoofs and bellies, are erow^ds of the slain ; 
some stretched on the ground, others falling. *i On thv* enemy’s 
side, horse.s in full sjieed wdth empty cars, — others heedless of 
the rein, and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
a broad and dee]) river wliieli washes the walls of the town. 
The expression is exceedingly good ; and nowhere has the artist 
sliowm more skill than in two groups, in one of which the horses 
having arrived at the edge of the precij)iee, iiistaiitlv fall down ; 
and tlie driver clinging with one hand to the ear, the reins and 
whip falling from the other,-* his bodv, tiv'mbliiig with despair, 
is about to bo- luirUd over the backs of the hon^ks. In the 
Other, the hor.ves still find a tooting on the side of the hill, and 
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are hurrying forward their drivers to inevitable destruction ; 
these throw themselves back upon the car in vain. Some that 
are. yet unwouiided ))ray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty; their 
limbs, iheir eyes, and their hands, sufficiently declare their 
fears. The breathless horses are admirable, — whether fainting 
from loss of blood, or rearing up and plunging in the excess of 
torture. Immediately in front of the conqueror are several 
cars in full s])ced for the walls of the town ; hut even in these 
the chariotetu’s and men -of- war are not safe from the arrows 
shot from his unerring bow, and when wounded they lookback 
on their i)ursuer as they fall. Further on, more fortunate 
fugitives arc ^lassiug the river ; in which are mingled horses, 
chariots, arms, and men, expressed in the most faithful manner, 
floating or sunk. Some have already reached tlu; opposite 
bank where their friends, wJio are drawn uj) in order of battle, 
but vt'iiture not to go out to tlie fight, drag them to tin* shore. 
Others, having escfiped by another road, are entering the gates 
of the town amid the shrieks and lamentation of those within. 
Towers, ramparts, and battlements, are tTowchal with inhabi- 
tants, wlu) arc chiefly beardeii old men and women. A party 
of the former are seen sallying foi’th, headed by a youth whose 
different drttss, and high turban, mark him out as some distin- 
guished chieftain. On each side of the (own are large bodies 
of infantry, and a great force of chariots issuing out of the gates, 
and advancing seemingly by dilferont routes to attack the 
besiegers. 

“ The irn[)etuosity, with which the hero of the picture has 
moved, has already carried him far beyond the main body of 
his own army, and he is there alone amid the dying and the 
slain — victims of his valour and prow'ess. Jlehiiid this scene, 
the two line.s of tlu* enemy j(»in Ilu ir finces, and attack in a body 
the army of the invaders, which advances to meet them in a 
regular Imc. ‘ Besides the peculiarities of tlie incidents re- 
corded in tliis interesting piece of sciiljjture,' says Mr. Hamil- 
ton, ‘ wet evideiy^ly traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of the Egy}>tians and the long robes of tlieir Oriental 
enemies; whether Imlians, JVrsians, or liactrians ; the nn- 
coveredand the covered heads; the different forms of the cars, 
of whi(di the Egyptian contains two, and the others three 
warriors ; and above all, the difference of the arms.’ 

At one extremity of the wn-st wing of the gateway, the 
beginning of this engagement ajq»e.ars to he represented ; the 
same monarch being ^ecn at the^ead of liis troops, advancing 
against th# double line of the enemy, an^flrst^hreaking their 
ranks. At the other extremity of the same win^ the (jonqueror 
is seated on his throne after the victiily, holding a seeptre in 
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his left hand, and enjoying the cruel spectacle of eleven of 
the principal chieftains among his captives lashed together in a. 
row, with a rope about their necks : the foremost stretches out 
his arms for ))ity, and in vain implores a reprieve from the fate 
of his companions : close to him is the twelfth, on his knees, 
just going to be put to death by the hands of two executioners. 
Above them is the captive sovereign, tied wdth his hands behind 
him to a ear, to which two horses are han»essed ; these are 
checked from rushing onw^ard by the attendant, till the monarch 
shall mount and drag behind him the unfortunate victim of his 
triutnj)hs. Beliind the throne dirterent captives are suffering 
death in various ways ; some held by the executioner by the 
hair of their head ; others dragged by (diariots or slain by the 
arrow or the scimitar. There is then the con(|neror’s camp, 
round which are ]»laced his treasures, and where the servants 
prepare a feast to celebrate his victory. 

“ We have described these sculptures at length, because they 
arc undoubtedly one of the greatest of the many wonders of 
Thebes, and because in no oilier manner could we convey to 
our readers a proper notion of their merits.” 

Tho following observations arc by Lord fjindsay : — 

“ We visited the Temples of Luxor and Carriac. The 
former is a most magnifieent pile, arehiteeturally con- 
sidered, but otberw'ise the least interesling of tlie four 
great temjiles of Thebes. You originally entered between 
four gigantic statues of llameses the Great, and two superb 
obelifcks, of whicih one only remains ; — the Freiudi have carried 
off his brother, and every lover of antiquity must regret their 
separation. The obelisks, statues, and jiyramidal towers, were 
additions by llameses to the original edifice, founded by Amu- 
nopU the Third. From tlie projiyla and obelisks of this temple 
an avenue, guarded by sphinxes, facing each other, extended 
northw'ards, to the great temple of Jupiter Ammon at e arnac, 
meeting it at right angles, the latter extending from west to 
east. The road we followed lay nearer the fiver, axd led us 
through a comparatively small temple of Isis, that would have 
detained us longer in a less attractive neighbourhood, into the 
great court of Jupiter Ammon’s temple, the noblest ruin at 
Thebes. A stiipendons colonnade, of which one pillar only 
remains erect, once extended across this court, connecting the 
w’estern propylon or gate of entrance, built by Sesostris, with 
that at its eastern extremity, leading to the grand hall of 
Osirei, and the sanctuary. ,We ascended the former; — the 
avenue of sphinxes, through which th(^' god returned^ in solemn 
procession, to his shrine at Carnac, after his annual visit to 
the Libyan sutiurb, asetLads to it from the river, — the same 
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avenue traversed age after age by the conqueror, the poet, the 
historian, the lawgiver, the philosopher, — Sesostris, Cambyses, 
Horner, Herodotus, Thales, Anaxagoras, Solon, Pythagoras, 
Plato, — and now the melancholy song of an Arab boy was the 
only sound that broke the silence ; but that poor boy was the 
representative of an older and a nobler race than that of 
the Pharaohs. Long did we gaze on the scene around and 
below us — utter, awful desolation! Truly, indeed, has NO 
been ‘ rent asunder ! ’ The. towers of the second or eastern 
propylon are mere heaps of stones, ^ poured down * — as pro- 
phecy and modern travellers describe the foundations of Sa- 
maria — into th(‘ court on one side, find the great hall on the 
other ; — giant columns have been swept away like reeds before 
the mighty avalanche, and one hardly misses them. And that 
hall, who could describe it ? Its dimensions, one hundred and 
seventy feet by three hundred and twenty-nine, — the height of 
the central avenue of columns sixty-six feet, exclusive of their 
pedestals, — the total number of columns that supported its 
roof one hundre<l and thirty-four. These particulars may give 
you some idea of its extent ; but of its grandeur and beauty— 
none. Every column is S(nifptured, and all have been richly 
painted. The i‘xtcrior w’alls, too, are a sculptured history of 
the wars of Osirei and Hameses. Except those at Beit Wellee 
1 have seen nothing in Egypt that would interest so much. 
In one corner, of esiiecial interest, are represented the Jews 
captured by Shishak, and their king Behohoam, with the 
hieroglyphical inscription ‘Jehouda ^lelek,’ the king of the 
Jews. This is the only reference to the Israelites found in 
Egyptian sculpture. jVIany have wondered at finding no allu- 
sions to their residence in Egypt ; but I think without cause ; 
for, cxce])t the ])yramid.s, the tombs in their vicinity, those of 
Beni llassan, and a few other remains, of but little interest, 1 
do not believe that any monuments exist, coeval with Moses 
and tlie Exodu-s.” 

Hic roiniiiiis of tins tomj)Ic* are tints describod by 
1 )enori : — * 

“ Of the hundred columns of the portico alone, the smallest 
are seven feet and a half in diameter, and the largest twelve ; 
the space occupied by the circuinvallation of the temple con- 
tains lakes and mountains. In short, to be enabled to form a 
competent idea of so much magnificence, the reader ought to 
fancy what is bebwe him to be a dream ; as lie w’ho views the 
objects themselves ^^ubs his eye%to know whether he is awake. 
The avemts leading froift Karnac to Lux^r, a i^iace nearly half 
a league in extent, contains a constant succession of sphinxes 
and other chimerical figures to the rif ht and le*l’t, together wdth 
fragments of stone walls, of small columns, and of statues.” 
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“The most ancient remains,” says JMr. ^Vilkinson, 
“ now existing at Thebes, are unquestionably in the 
great temple of Karnae, the largest and most splendid 
ruin* of which, perhaps, either ancient or modern 
times can boast ; being the work of a number of suc- 
cessive monarchs, each anxious to suri)ass his prede- 
cessor, by increasing the dimensions and proportions 
of the part he added. 

“ It is this fact which enables ns to account for 
the diminutive size of the older parts of this exte^n- 
sive building ; and their coTn])arativ(?ly liuiib^d scale 
ofiering greater facility, as their vicinity to the sanc- 
tuary greater tcrn])tation, to an invading army to 
destroy them, added to their remote antiquity, arc^ 
to be attributed their dilapidated state ; as well as 
tlie total disappearance of th(i sctdptur(*s executed 
during the r(‘igns of the 1 haraohs, who ])receded 
Osirtesen 1., the cotem)>orary of Jos('ph, and the 
earliest monarch whose name exists on the monu- 
ments of Thebes t.” 

JSpeaking of this magnilic(‘nt edifice, and of the 
vast sphinxes and other figures, Belzoni says : — 
“ 1 had stH'ii the temjde of Tentvra, and 1 still 
acknowledge that nothing can exceed that tulilice in 
point of jm'servation, and the beauty of its work- 

* 111 antiquity, tlie pyramids of E^'vpt surpass ovrry other moim- 
inent now cxistiiijr; hut they <lo not, of course, from the nature of 
their constriKUion, at all vie with the inagnilieeuce of the ruins of 
Kanuic. — \N'ilkinson. 

•f Jacob went into Egypt Avitli bis whole family, W’bich met vvitli 
tl)C kindest trcatinent from the lC;;yptiaus ; but after liis deatli, say, 
Ibe Scriptures, there arose up a new kinj;, which knew not Joseph, 
Raineses- JVlianuin, accttnlinjj to ait-libislmp Usbei-, was tbe name of 
this king, who is called Pbaruob in scripture. IJe reigned sixty-six 
years, and ojipresscd the Israelites in a in<»st cruel manner. He 
set over them task-masters, to afflict them with their burdens. “And 
tlu'v built for I'harnoh treasure -cities, Pillioin and Kaainses ; and 
the Egyptians nnufe the children of Isra.l serve with .. igour, and 
they made their lives ’uitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in 
brick, and in all * manner service in the field; all their service 
wherein they made them serve, was with rigour,’^ — P ridkai x* 
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manship uiifl sculpture. But here 1 was lost in a 
mass of colossal objects, every one of which was 
more than Butticient of itself to attract iny whole 
attention. How can I describe my sensations at 
tliat moment ? I seemed alone in tlio midst of all 
that is most sacred in the world ; a forest of enorm- 
ous columns from top to bottom ; the graceful shape 
of the lotus, which forms their caj)itals, and is so 
well proportioned to the columns ; the gab s, the 
walls, the pedestals, the arcliitraves, also adorned in 
every part with s 3 nnbolical figures in low-ndief, 
re))resenting battles, ])roccssion8, trium])hs, feasts, and 
sacrifices, all relating to the ancient historic of the 
country ; the san<;tuary wholly formed of fine red 
granite ; tlie high poitals, seen at a distance from 
the openings, of ruins of the otluT t(‘mpl(‘s, within 
sight; — these altogeth(T*had such an (dli'ct upon my 
soul, as to se])arate me, in imagination, from the 
rest of mortals, exalt me on high above all, and 
cause in(‘ to forget (‘iitirely the trifle's and follies of 
life. I was hap])V for a whole day, which escapc'd 
like a flasli of lightning.” 

Here stood, and docs now stand, a fragment of 
the famous vocal statue of Memnon, which, many 
writers atb'st, sent forth harmonious sounds, wlnai 
first touched of a morning by tlu' rays of the sun, 
Thu cireumstanee heiiig attested hy Strabo, l^linj’, 
Juvenal, 1‘ansanias, J'aeitus, and IMiilostratiis, it is 
assuri'd^ not dto be doubti'd. The first injury this 
statue recciv(‘d w\as from Ckiinbyses; who ordered it 
to be sawi'd in two, in order to get at the sc^cret. It 
was afterwards thrown down by an ('artlupiake. 

Some have supposed, tliat the sounds alluded to 
were pi’oduced by the mecbaiiical imj)ulse of the 
sun’s light. Others that, being hollow, the air was 
driven oiit by the rift’cfaction of the im^ining, wdiich 
occasioned the elicitation of a murmuring sound, 

I O 
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But some assert, that it fluted the moruing and 
evening sun diiFerently i— the former with animating 
sounds ; the latter with melancholy ones. i)arwin, 
in tlie true spirit of poetry, describes tliis statue as 
sending forth murmurs of Mignation at the ravages 
of Cainhyst's 

Pi'opliotic Ml^ifipers bi'«kthed from spliinx’s tongue ;j 

And Menmoii’s lyre with hollow luuniiuru rung. • 

In another passage, equally poetical, he makes it 
view with delight the waters of the Nile, rusliing 
from the cataracts of £thio{)ia * 

Ciigantic spliiiix the circling waves admire; 

And Memnofl bending o’er liis broken lyre. 

In many parts of the East the custom still remains 
of proclaiming the sun by the sounding of instni- 
inoiits. That similar signalp were given in Egypt is 
not to be doubted, since the custom is almost as old 
as solar adoration itself. That the sun was wor- 
shipped in that country, is equally established : both 
being rendered the nu>re certain by the ceremony of 
sounding harj)S, at sunrise, having been introduced 
into Italy by Pythagoras, who hiid long sojourned 
with the Egyj)tian magi. Hie sounding of Memnon’s 
statue, then, might have been an artifice of the 
priesthood ; to ed’ect which many methods might 
have been adopted. Either the liead of Memnoii 
contained wires, like the strings of an civilian harp ; 
or the sounds might have been produced, by the 
touching of a stone*. 

The real cause of the sound has lately been 
discovered by Mr. -Wilkinson : — ‘‘ In the lap of the 
statue is a stone, which, on being struck, elicits a 
metallic sound, that might still be made use of to 
deceive a visitor, wlio was predisposed to believe its 
powers ; and from its positioq, and the^^^ squared 


^ * Harmonies of Nature. 
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space cut in the block behind, as if to admit a person, 
who might thus lie concealed from the most scru- 
tinous observer in the plain below, it seems to have 
been used after the restoration of the statue ; and 
another similar recess exSts beneath the present site 
of the stone, which might have been intended for 
the same purpose, when the statue was in its muti- 
lated state,” 

This statue has frequently been mistaken for the 
statue of Osymandyas. Strabo say^, that it was 
named Ismandcs. These words wore derived from 
Os-Smandi, to give out a sound ; a property pos- 
sessed, it was said, by this statue at the dawn of day 
and at sunset. Its true name was Amenophis. It 
was visited by Germanicus. Gn its legs are to be 
seen Greek and Roman inscriptions, attesting the 
prodigy of the harmonioms sounds emittcjd by this 
colossus. 

After the temples at Karnac and Luxor, the next 
grand building at Thebes was the McTimonium ; that is, 
the tomb or palace of one of the Rharaolis, whom the 
Greeks suppose to be the same as Menmon. In the 
middle of the first court was the largest figure ever 
raised by the Egyptians, — the statue of the monarch, 
seventy-five feet high. 

“ The name Memnontum* is used by Strabo to designate 
some part of ancient I'hebes lying on the western side of 
the river. Some modern travellers have applied it to a mass of 
ruins at a little distance to the north of Medeenet-Mabou, 
which are %)y others identified with the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas, described by Diodorus. The dimensions of the 
building are about five hundred and thirty feet in length, and 
two hundred in width : it is chiefly remarkable for the magni- 
ficent colossal statues which have been discovered within it. 
The ‘ Memnon’s head,’ which forms so valuable an object in 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities contained in the British 
Museum, formerly belonged to one of these statues. It is 
generally suj^osed tha!, tjje Frentli, during their celebrated 
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expedition, separated the bust from the rest of the figure by 
the aid of gunpowder, with the view of rendering itji transport 
more easy. 1’hey were compelled, however, from some cause 
or other, to leave it behind, and it was brought away by 
fielzoni. 

“ Close to the spot w’here tliff' Memnon’s head was found, 
lie the fragments of another statue, whicli has been called the 
largest in Egypt. It was placed in a sitting posture, and 
measures sixty-tw'O or sixty-three feet round tl\e shoulders; 
six feet ten inches over the foot. The length of the nail of the 
second toe is about one foot, and the length of the toe to the 
insertion of the nail is one foot eleven inches. This enormous 
statue, formed of red granite, has been broken o*ff at the waist, 
and the ujtper ]vart is now laid ju ostrate on the back ; the face 
is entirely obliterated, and next to the wonder excited at the 
boldness of the sculptor who made it, as Mr. Hamilton 
remarks, and the extraordinary powers of those who erected 
it, the labour and exertions that must have been used for its 
destruction are most astonishing. 

“ The mutilation of this statue must have been a w'ork of 
extreme difficulty: Hamilton says that it could only have been 
brought about with the help of military engines, and must then 
have been the work of a length of time; in its tall it has 
carried along witli it the wdu)le of the wall of tlie temple 
which stood within its reach. 

“ We have remarked that this edifice, called the Merano- 
nium, is l)y many travellers identified with that described by 
Diodorus, under the name of the monument of Osymandyas; 
his descri[)tioM is the only detailed account which we have in 
the ancient writers of any great Egyptian huikling. There is 
no one now at Thebes to w'hieh it may be a})plk:d in all its 
parts, or with whicli it so far agrees, as to leave no doubt con- 
cerning the edifice to which it was intended to ajiply by its 
author; and Mr. Hamilton expresses his decided opinion that 
Diodorus, in penning this description of the tomb of Osyman- 
dyas, either listened with loo easy eredul’ty to the fanciful 
relations of the (Ireek travellers, to whom he refers ; or that, 
astonished with the immcn.sily of (he monuments he must have 
read and heard of as contained williin the walls of Ihe caj)ital 
of Egypt, and equally unwilling to enter into a minute detail 
of them all, as to omit all mention of them whatever, he set 
himself down to eomjiose an imaginary building, to wdiich he 
could give a popular name. In this he might collect, in some 
kind of order, all the mcit remarkable features of Theban 
monuments, statues, columns, obelisks, sculpt ares, &c. to 
form one entire whole that might astonish his reader without 
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tiring him by prolixity or repetition, anti which at the same 
time gave him a just notion of the magnificent and splendid 
works which had immortalised the monarchs of the Thcbaid. 
It is evident that there is no one monument in Thebes which 
answers in all its parts to the description of Diodorus; yet it 
is urged that there is scarcely any one circumstance that he 
mentions that may not he referred to one or dthcr of the 
temples of Luxor, Karrmk, Cioorno, Medeenet-Jlabou, or the 
tombs of the kings among the mountains. Others think that 
Diodorus used i»is best endeavours to describe a real ])Ince ; 
and the chief agreements with that now called the Memnoniurn 
are in the ])ositioti of the building and its colossal statues, 
which are supposed to outweigh the exaggerations of dimen- 
sion ; these being set <iown as faults of memory or observation. 
On the (‘cdossal statue, mentioned by Diodorus as the largest 
in Egypt, was placed, ns he tells us, this inscription: — ‘ 1 am 
Osymnudyas, kiny nj kin f/.< : if you wish to huofr how (jrcat 1 
um, and u'here I lie, surpass my uutrks /’ He speaks also of 
eertain sculptures representing biattle seenes ; and of the famous 
sacred library, which was iiisc.nlu'd w'ith the words, ‘ Pluvv of 
cure for the soul!' Yet from fhis eonclusion we learti that he 
lias been describing what the tomb of Osymandyas reus, ‘ wiiicli 
not only in the expense of the slructun*, but also in the skill 
of the workmanship, must have surjiassed by far all other 
buildings.’ " 

'Jlio following ()l>s(TV5iti(ms ami history are ttikoii 
from ail exceedingly learned and agreeable work, 
k'-gyptian Antiijuities 

“ Those who visit the British Museum cannot fail to have 
observed, in the room of iCgyptian autiipiities, a coh»ssal statue 
of which only the head ami breast remain. It is numliercd 
f)<> in the catalogue and on the stone. Though this statue is 
coiniiionly called the ‘ 'S Ounger Meinnon,’ a name to which 
for convenience we shall adhere, there is no reason in the 
w’orld for calling it»so, hula mistake, of Norden, a Danish tra- 
veller, who visited Egypt in 17d7. lie then saw this statue 
in its entire state, seated on a chair, in prei'iscly the same 
attitude as the black breccia figure, No. 38, hut lying with its 
face on the ground ; to which accident, indeed, the preserva- 
tion of the features is no doubt mainly due. Several ancient 
writers, and among them the Greek geographer Strabo, speak 
of a large temple at Thebes on the west side of the Nile, to 
which they gave the n{.me of the Memnoniurn, or Memnon’s 
temple. Ni^den fancied tliat the building, #mid”it whose ruins 
he saw this statue, was the ancient MemQoniui%: though he 
F F 2 . 
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supposed, that another statue of much larger dimensions than 
this in the Museum, and now lying in numerous fragments in 
the same place, was the great Memnon statue, of which some 
ancient writers relate the following fact : — That ^t sunrise, 
when the rays first struck the statue, it sent forth a sound 
something like that of the snapping of the string of a lute. 

is now generally admitted, that the real statue of 
Memnon is neither the large one still lying at Thebes in frag- 
ments, nor this statue in the Museum, which came out of the 
same temple — but another statue still seated in its original posi- 
tion on the plain of Thebes, and showing by numerous Greek 
and Latin inscriptions on the legs, that it vt&s the statue of 
which Strabo, Pausanias, and other ancient writers speak. 
The entire black statue, No. 38, is also a Memnon statue, for 
it resembles in all respects the great colossus with the inscrip- 
tions on its legs, and it has also the name of Memnon written 
on it, and enclosed in an oblong ring, on each side of the front 
part of the seat, and also on the back. If this colossus in the 
Museum (No. Ofi) was entire in 1/37, it may be asked how 
came it to be broken ? We cannot say further than the fol- 
lowing statement : — Belzoni v.cnt to Kgypt in 1815, intend- 
ing to propose to the Pasha some improved mechanical con- 
trivances for raising water from the river in order to irrigate 
the fields. Owing to various obstacles, tliis scheme did not 
succeed, and Belzoni determined to pay a visit to Upper Egypt 
to see the wonderful remains of its temples. Mr. Salt, then 
British Consul in Egypt, and Lewis Burckhardt, commissioned 
Belzoni to bring tliis colossal head from Thebes. Belzoni 
went up the river, and, landing at Thebes, found tlie statue 
exactly in the place where the Consul’s instructions described 
it to be.* It was lying ‘ near the remains of its body and 
chair, with its face u])wards, and apparently smiling on me at 
the thought of being taken to England. I must say, that my 
expectations were exceeded by its beauty, but not by its size. 
I observed that it must have been absolutely the same statue 
as is mentioned by Norden, lying in bis clinic with the face 
downwards, which must have been the cause of its preserva- 
tion. I will not venture to assert w'ho separated the bust from 
the rest of the body by an explosion, or by whom the bust has 
been turned face upwards.' It will be observed that the left 
shoulder of this figure is shattered, and that there is a large 
bole drilled in the right shoulder. We believe both are the 
work of the French who visited Thebes during the occupation 
of Egypt by the French a^my in 1800,j and there is no doubt 

that Belzoni. in the above extract, 'means to attnlbute to them 

r ; 

* 'Belzoni’s .Narrative. London 1820, j). 39. 
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the separation of the head and shoulders from the rest of the 
body. In the magnificent work on Egyptian Antiquities, which 
has been published at Paris, there is a drawing of this head, 
which is pretty correct, except that the hole and the whole 
right shoulder are wanting. It seems that they drew the 
colossal bust in that form which it would have assumed, had 
they blown off the right shoulder. From w’hat cause it hap- 
pened we do not know, but they left the colossus behind 
them ; and Pelzoni, alone and unaided, accomplished what the 
French had unsuccessfully attempted. 

“ All the implements that Bclzoni had for removing this co- 
lossus were fourteen poles, eight of which were employed in 
making a car for the colossus, four ropes of palm-leaves, four 
rollers, and no tackle of any description. With these sorry 
implements and such wretched workmen as the place could pro- 
duce, he contrived to moye the colossus from the ruins wher^ 
it lay to the banks of the Nile, a distance considerably more 
than a mile. But it was a no less difficult task to ])lace the co- 
lossus on board a boat, the bank of the river being ‘ more than 
fifteen feet above the level of the water, which had retired at 
least a hundred yards from it.’ •This, however, w'as efleerted by 
making a sloping causeway, along which the heavy mass de- 
scended slowdy till it came to the lower part, where, by means 
of four poles, a kind of bridge was made, having one end rest- 
ing on the centre parts of the boat, and the other on the inclined 
plane. Thus the colossus was moved into the boat without any 
danger of tilting it over by pressing too much on one side. 
From Thebes it was carried down the river to Rosetta, and 
thence to Alexandria, a distance of more than four hundred 
miles ; from the latter place it was embarked for England. 

“The material of this colo.ssusis a fine-grained granite, which 
is found in the quarries near the southern boundary of Egypt, 
from which masses of enormous size may be procured free from 
any split or fracture, Tlie.se quarries supplied the Egyptians 
with the princij)al materials for their colossal statues and obe- 
lisks, some*of whicjfe, in an unfinished form, may still be seen in 
the granite quarries of Assouan. There is considerable variety 
in the qualities of this granite, as we may see from the sj>eci- 
mens in the Museum, some of which consist of much larger com- 
ponent parts than others, and in different proportions ; yet all of 
them admit a fine polish. The colossal head, No. 8, opposite 
to the Memnon, No. 2, commonly called an altar, will serve to 
explain our meaning. 

“ This M^non’s bust consists wf one piece of stone, of two 
different colors, of which* the sculptor hasjudicV)usly applied 
the red part to form the face. Though there is a j^tyle of sculp- 
ture which we may properly call E^y^ian, as distinguished 
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from and inferior to the Greek, and though this statue clearly 
belongs to the Egyi)tiaii style, it surpasses as a work of art 
most other statues from that country by a peculiar sweetness of 
expression and a finer outline of face. Though the eyebrows 
are hardly f)roniinent enough for our taste, the nose soniewdiat 
too rounded, and the lips rather thick, it is impossible to deny 
that there is great beauty stamped on the countenance. Its 
profile, when view'ed from various points, will probably show 
some new beauties to those only accustomed to look' at it in 
front. The petsition of the ear in all Egyptian statues that we 
have had an oj>portunity of observing is very peculiar, being 
always too high ; and the ear itself is rather large. We might 
almost infer, that there was some national peculiarity in this 
member, from seeing it so invariably placed in the same singu- 
’ar position. The apj)endage to the chin is common in Egyptian 
/olossal statues, and is ui\doubtcdly intended to mark the l)eard, 
tfie symbol of manhood ; and it may he observed not only on 
numerous statues, but also on painted reliefs, where we fre- 
(piently see it j)rojecting from the end of the chin and not at- 
tached to the breast, but slightly curved upwards. Osiris, one 
of the great objects of Egyptian* adoration, is often thus rej>re- 
sented ; but the beard is generally only attached to the 
clothed figure, being, for the most part, but not always, 
omitted on naked ones. The colossal figures, No. 8 and 
118, have both lost their beards. 'J’hcre is a eolossal head in the 
Museum, No. 57, that is ]>eeuliar in having the upper margin 
of the l)trard represented by incisions on the chin, after the fash- 
ion of Greek bearded statues. It is the only instance wc have 
seen, either in reality or in any drawing, of a colossus with a 
genuine heard. 'J’here is more variety in the head-dresses ot 
colossal statues than in their beards. No. 8, oj)posite the 
MeiJinon, has the higli cap which occurs very often on Egyptian 
colossi, which are placed with their backs to lulasters. 
No. 118 has the fiat cap titling close to ihe head and descending 
behind, very much like the pigtails once in fashion. 'J'hc Mem- 
non head-dress diflers from both of these, ard has ^tven rise to 
discussions, called learned, into which we cannot entere here. 
On the forehead of this colossus may be seen the remains of 
the erect serpent, the emblem of royalty, which always indicates 
a deity or a royal personage. Tliis erect serpent may be traced 
on’;various monuments of the Museum, and perha{)s occurs 
more frecpiently than any single sculjitnred object. 

“ Our limits prevent us from going into other details, but 
we have perhaj)s said eiiougb to induce i ome of our readers to 
look more eav'^fully at this curious Specimen of I^^gyptian art ; 
.and to examine the rest of the ornamental parts. The fol- 
lowing are some of thh principal dimensions • 
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Tlic ^\iioU‘ lieiglit of the bust from the top of the 

Ijead- dress to the lowest part of the fragment ft. in. 
inpasurcd behind ..... d 9 

Round the sliouldera and bi’caat, above . .15 3 

lleiglit of the head from tlie ii}»per part of the 

head-dress to the end t)f the beard . . 6 Oi 

From the forehead to the chin . . .3 3^ 

** Judging from these dimensions, the figure in its entire 
state wo'tdd be about twenty-four feet high as seated on its 
chair : which is about half the heiglit «f the rra/ Mcninon, who 
still sits majestic on his ancient throne, and throws his long 
shadow at sun-rise over the plain of Tiiebes.” 

IMaiiy paoos have hcon written in regard to the 
tiiiK* wfuai the arch was first invented. Jt is not 
known that the two divisions of the city were ever 
connected l>y any bridge'. 

“ A people,’^ remarks Heercn, “ wliose knowledge of archi- 
tecture had not attained to the formation of arches, could 
hardly have constructed a bridge over a river, tlie breadth of 
which would even now opjJ^»se great obstacles to 'such an 
undertaking. A\'c have reason to believe, however, that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with the formation of the arch, 
and did emjdoy it on many occasions. Uelzoni contends that 
such was the case, and asserts that there is now at Thebes a 
genuine specimen, wdiich tistablishes Hie truth of his assertion. 
3So question exists, it should be observed, that arches are to be 
found in Thebes ; it is their antiquity alone wbiidi has been 
iloubted. The testimony of Mr. Wilkinson on this point is 
ilecisive in their favour. He tells us that he had long been per- 
suaded that most of the innumerable vaults and arches to be 
seen at Thebes, were of an early date, although unfortunately, 
from tlieir not having the names of any of the kings inscribed 
on them, he was unable to prove the fact ; when, at last, 
chance threw in his way a tomb vaulted in the usual manner, 
and with*an arelied tloor-way, ‘ the wlnilc stuc(;oed, and bear- 
ing on every part of it the fresco paintings and name of Amu- 
iioph the First,’ who ascended the throne 1550 years u, c- 
We thus learn that tlie arch was in use in Egypt nearly three 
thousand thur hundred years ago, — or more than twelve hun- 
dred years before the period usually assigned as tlie date of its 
introduction among the Greeks.*^ 

At Thches liavo lately hcon found, that is, about 
fifteen yl^ars ago, several pifpyri ; one of whicli gives 
iin ancient contract for tlie sale of land in this city. 
'Jdie following is a translation 
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“■ * In the reign of Cleopatra and Ptolemy her son, sur- 
named Alexander^ the gods Philometores SoiereSj in the year 
JT//, otherwise IX ; in the priesthood^ on the 29//i 

of the month Tyhi ; Apollonius being president of the Ex- 
change of the Memnonians^ and of the lower government of 
the Palhyritic Nome. 

“ There was sold by Pamonthes, aged about 45, of middle 
size, dark comple.rio7i^ and handsome figure^ baldf round., 
faced, arid straight-nosed; and by Snachomnen't^s, aged 
about 20, of middle siz^^, sallow complexion^ likewise round- 
faced., and straight-nosed ; and by Semmuthis Persinei^ aged 
about 22, of middle size^ salloiv complexion^ round-faced., 
flat-nosed, and of quiet demeanour ; andbij Tathlyt Persinei^ 
aged about 30, of middle size, sallow complexion^ round face, 
and straight nose, with their principal, Pamonthes, a party 
in the sale ; the four being of the children of Pelepsais, of 
the leather-cullers of the Memnonia ; out of the piece of level 
ground which belongs to them in the southern part of the 
Memnonia, eight thousand cubits of open field ; one-fourth 
of the whole, bounded on the south by the Royal Street ; on 
the north and east by the land of Pamonthes and Boconsiemis, 
.who is hu brother, — and the common land of the city ; on 
the west by the house of Tages, the son of Chalome ; a canal 
running through the middle, leading from the. river ; these 
are the neighbours on all sides. It was bought by Nechutes 
the Less, the son of Asos, aged about 40, of middle size, sallow 
complexion, cheerful countenance, long face, and straight nose, 
with a .scar upon the middle of his forehead ; for 001 pieces of 
brass ; the .sellers standing as brokers, and as securities for 
the validity of the sale. It was accepted by Neclmles the 
purchaser. 

* Apollonius, Pr. Exch.' 

** Attached* to this deed is a registry, dated according to the 
day of the month and year in which it was effected, * at the 
table in Hermoj)olis, at which Dionysius jjresidea, over the 
20th department ; ^ and briefly recapitulating the particulars 
of the sale, as recorded in the account of the partners receiving 
the duties on sales, of which lleraclius is the subscribing clerk ; 
80 that even in the days of the Ptolemies there was a tax on 
the transfer of landed property, and the produce of it was 
farmed out in this case to certain ^partners/ 

“ According to Champoilioii, the date of this contract cor- 
respontls to the 13th or 14th of February, 105 b. c., and that 
of the registry to the 0th or the 14th Lf May in thei^ame year. 

Dr. Young fixes it ii*. the year 106 b. c. 

* Parker. 
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“ The contract is written in Greek ; it is usually called the 
‘ Contract of Ptolemais,* or the ‘ Papyrus of M. d'Anatasy,' 
having been first procured by a gentleman of that name, the 
Swedish consul at Alexandria. Three other deeds of a similar 
kind, but rather older, and written in the enchorial, or demotic 
character, were brought from Thebes, about fifteen years ago, 
by a countryman of our own, Mr. G. F. Grey, the same gen- 
tleman who was fortunate enough to britig that Greek jjapyrus 
which turned out, by a most marvellous coincidence, to be a 
copy of an Egyptian manuscript which Dr. Young was at the 
very time trying to deeij)her. These three deeds are in the 
enchorial character, and accompanied with a registry in Greek. 
They all relate to the transfer of land ‘ at the southern end of 
Diospolis the Great,’ as the Greek registries have it. The 
Greek papyrus, too, of which we just spoke, and the original 
Paris manuscript, of wliich it is a copy, are instruments for the 
transfer of the rent of certain tombs in the Libyan suburb of 
Thebes, in the Memnouia; and also of the proceeds arising 
from the performance of certain * liturgicis ’ on the account of 
the deceased. They have been invaluable aids in the study of 
ancient Egyptian literature.^' 

The emperor Constantine, ambitious of foreign 
ornaments, resolved to de(!orato his newly-founded 
capital of Constantinople witlj the largest of all the 
obelisks that stood on the ruins of Thebes. lie suc- 
ceeded in having it conveyed as far as Alexandria, 
but, dying at tln^ time, its d(‘Stiiiatiou was changed ; 
and an enormous raft, managed by three Uuiidrod 
rowers, transjjorted the granite obelisk from Alexan- 
dria to Itorae. 

Among the treasures of antiquity, found in the 
Thebajs, were, till very lately, two granite coluimis, 
of precisely tTie same character as Cl(iO])atra*s Needles. 
Of these one remains on the spot ; the other, with 
great labour and expense, has been trans]>(>rted to 
Paris. AV^heii the French army, in their attempt on 
Egypt, penetrated as far as Thebes, they were, al- 
most to a man, ovcTpowered by the majesty of the 
ancient, monuments they* saw before them; and 
Buonaparte is then said to have cancel v^ed the idea of 
removing at least one of the obelisks tfo Paris. But 
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roversos and defeat followed. The French were com- 
pelled to abandon Fgypt ; and the English, remain- 
ing masters of the seas, ellbctually prevented any such 
im])ortation into France. 

“ * 'fhirty years after Iluonaparte’s first cionccption of the idea, 
the French government, then under C'harles X., having ob- 
tained tlie consent of the pasha of Kgy])t, determined tliat one 
of the obelisks of Luxor should be brought to Paris. '• ‘ ^J’lie 
difficulties of doing this,’ says M. Dclaborde, ‘ were great. In 
the first place, it was necessary to build a vessel which should 
be large enough to contain the monument, deep enough to 
stand tlu! sea, and, at the same time, draw so little water as to 
be able to ascend and descend sucli rivers as the Nile and the 
Seine.’ 

“ In the month of February, IH.'ll, when the crown of France 
had passed into 4he hands of Louis Phili})pe, a vessel, built as 
nearly as (lould he on the necessary principles, was finished 
and e(juip])ed at Toulon. This vessel, whiidi for the sake of 
lightness was chiefly made of fir and other white wood, was 
named the ‘ Luxor.’ The crew e<mMsted of one humlred and 
twenty seamen, under the command of Lieutenant V^ei’iiinac, 
of the French royal navy; and there went, bedsides, sixteen 
mechanics of different jirofcssioiis, and a master to direct the 
works under the sufierintendence of M, Lebas. 

“ After staying forty-two days at Alexandria, the expedition 
sailed for the mouth of the Nile. At Kosetta they remained 
some days, and on the 20th of June M. Lebas, the engineer, 
two officers, and a few of the sailors and workmen, leaving the 
‘ Luxor ’ to make her way u]> the river slowly, embarked in 
common Nile-boats for Thebes, carrying with them the tools 
and materials necessary for the removal of the olielisk. The 
‘ liuxor ’ did not arrive at Thebes until tlie FIth of August, 
which was two months after her de])iirture from Alexandria. 

‘‘ Reaumur’s thermometer marked from thirty degrees to 
thirty-eight in the sliade, and ascended to fifty, arubeven to 
fifty-five degrees, in the sun. Several of the sailors were seized 
with dysentery, ami the quantity of sand blown about by the 
wind, and the glaring rellection of the burning sun, afflicted 
others with jiaiiiful ophthalmia. 'J'he sand was particularly 
distressing : one day the wind raised it and rolled it onward in 
such volume as, at intervals, to obscure the liglit of the sun. 
After tliey had felicitated themselves on the fact that the plague 
was not in the country, they, were struck»with alarm, on the 
29th of AugusL by learning that thv; cholera mdfbus had 
broken out most violdAtly at Cairo. On the 11th of Septem- 

* I'ciinv Magazine. 
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her the same mysterious disease declared itself on the plain of 
Thebes, with the natives of which the French were ohlijr(>d to 
have frequent communications. In a very short time fifteen 
of the sailors, according to IVl. J. IJ. Angelina, the surgeon, 
caught the contagion, but every one recovered under liis care 
and skill. 

“ In the midst of these calamities and dangers, the French 
sailors persevered in preparing the ojierations relative to the 
object of the expedition. One of the first cares of M. Lebas, 
on his arriving on the plain of Tliebes, was to erect near to 
the obelisks, and not far from the village of Ijuxor, proper 
wooden barracks — sheds and tents to loilge the oftieers, sailors, 
and workmen on shore; he also built an oven to hake them 
bread, and magazines in which to secure their j)rovisions, and 
the sails, cables, &.e. of the vessel. 

“ The now desohite site, on which the ('ity of the Hundred 
Gates once stood, olfered them no resources of civilised life. 
Ilut French soldiers and sailors are happily, and, we may say, 
honourably distinguished, liy the facility with which they 
adajit themselves to circumstances, and turn their hands to 
whatever can add to their •ornfort and Avcll-heing. The sailors 
on this expedition, during their hours of repose from more 
severe labours, carefully prepared and dug up pieces of ground 
for kitchen-gardens. Tliey cultivated bread-melons and water- 
melons, lettuces, and other vegetables; they even jilanted some 
trees, which thrived very well ; andt in short, they made their 
place of tern] lorary residence a little j)aradise, as connpared with 
the wretched huts and neglected fields of the oppressed natives. 

“ It W'us the smaller of the two obelisks (lie French had to 
remove; but this smaller column of hard, hea\ y granite w^as 
seven ty-two French feet high, and was calculated to weigh 
upwards of two hundred and forty tons. It stood, moreover, 
at the distance of about one thousand two hundred feet from 
the Nile, ami the intervening space preseiited many diftieulties. 

“ M. Lehas commenced by niuking an inclined jilane, ex- 
tendiifl^ from^he base of the obelisk to tlie edge of the river. 
This work oocujiied nearly all the French sailors, and about 
seven hundred Arabs, during three months; for they were 
obliged to cut through two hills of ancient remains and rub- 
bish, to demolish half of the poor villages which lay in their 
way*, and to beat, equalise, and render firm the uneven, loose, 
and crumbling soil. This done, the engineer jiroeeeded to 
make the ship ready for the recejition of the obelisk. The 
vessel had been left agroui^d by the periodical fall of the 
waters 4f the Nile, aftd matters had beeiT sq managed that she 

• Why W’as this necessary? and who rgjoinpciisoil the poor villagers? 
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lay imbedded in the sand, with her figure-head pointing 
directly towards the temple and the granite column. The 
engineer, taking care not to touch the keel, sawed off a section 
of the front of the ship; in short, he cut away her bows, which 
were raised, and kept suspended above the place they properly 
occupied, by means of pulleys and some strong spars, which 
crossed each other above the vessel. 

“The ship, thus opened, presented in front a large mouth to 
receive its cargo, which was to reach the very lip of that r.outh 
or opening, by sliding down the inclined plane. The prepara- 
tion*! for bringing the obelisk safely down to the ground lasted 
from the 11th of July to the 31st of October, w'hen it was laid 
horizontally on its side. 

“ nie rose-coloured granite of Syene (the material of these 
remarkable works of ancient art), though exceedingly hard, is 
rather brittle. By corning into contact with other substances, 
and by being impelled along the inclined plane, the beantiful 
hieroglyphics, sculptured on its surface, might have been de- 
faced, and the obelisk might have suflei'ed other injuries. To 
prevent these, M. Lebas encased it, from its summit to its 
base, in strong thick wooden sheathings, well secured to the 
column by means of hooj)s. The western face of this covering, 
which was that upon wliich the obelisk was to slide down the 
inclined plane, was rendered smooth, and was well rubbed 
with grease to make it run the easier. 

“ To move so lofty and narrow an object from its centre of 
gravity was no difficult task, — but then came the moment of 
intense anxiety ! The whole of the enormous weight bore upon 
the cable, the cordage, and machinery, which quivered and 
cracked in all their j)arts. Their tenacity, however, was equal 
to the strain, and so ingeniously were the mechanical powers 
applied, that eight men in the rear of the descending column 
were sufficient to accelerate or retard its descent. 

“ On the following daythe much less difficult task of getting 
the obelisk on board the ship was performed. It only occupied 
an hour and a half to drag the column down the ipcliried 'plane, 
and (through the open mouth in front) iuto the hold of the 
vessel. The section of the suspended bows was then lowered 
to the proper place, and readjusted and secured as firmly as 
ever by the carpenters and other workmen. So nicely was this 
important part of the ship sliced off, and then put to again, 
that the mutilation was scarcely preceptible. 

“The obelisk was embarked on the 1st of November, 1831, 
but it was not until the 18th August 1832, that the annual rise 
of the Nile afforde^ siifficient water to floiit their long-tfiranded 
ship. At last, however,' to their infinite joy, they were ordered 
to prepare every thing for tks voyage homewards. As soon as 
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tliis was done, siyty Arabs were engaged to assist in getting 
them down the river, (a distance of 1 80 leagues), and the * Luxor ^ 
set sail. 

** After thirty-six days of painful navigation, but without 
meeting with any serious accident, they readied Rosetta ; and 
there they were obliged to stop, because the sand bank off that 
mouth of the Nile had accumulated to such a degree, that, 
with its present cargo the vessel could not clear it. Fortun 4 tely, 
howej'er, on the 30th of December, a violent hurricane di.ssi- 
pated part of this sand-bank ; and, on the first of January, 
1833, at ten o’clock in the morning, the ‘ Luxor’ shot 8afe||pput 
of the Nile, and at nine o’clock on the following morning came 
to a secure ancliorage in the old harbour of Alexandria. 

“ Here they awaited the return of the fine season for navi- 
gating the Mediterranean : and the Sphynx (a French man- 
of- war) taking the ‘ Lyxor’ in tow, they sailed from Alex- 
andria on the 1st of April. On the '2nd, a storm commenced, 
which ke))t the ‘ Luxor’ in imminent danger for two whole days. 
On the Cth, the storm abated ; but the wind continued con- 
trary, and soon announced a fresh tempest. They had just 
time to run for shelter ipto the bay of Marmara, when the 
storm became more furious than ever. 

“ On the 13tli of A|)vil, they again weighed anchor, and 
shaped their course for Malta ; but a violent contrary wind 
drove them back as far as the Greek island of Milo, where 
they were detained tw'o days. Sailing, however, on the 17th, 
they reached Navurino on the 18tli, and the port of Corfu, 
where they were kindly received by Lord Nugent and the 
British, on the 23d of April. Between Corfu and Cape Sf>ar- 
tivento, heavy seas and high winds cau.sed the ‘ Luxor ’ to 
labour and strain exceedingly. As .soon, liowever, as they 
reached the coast of Italy, the sea b(!caine calm, and a light 
breeze carried them forward, at the rate of four knots an hour, 
to Toulon, where they anchored during the evening on the 11th 
of May. 

“ ’Wiey had now reached the port whence they had departed, 
but their voyage was not yet finished. There is no carriage by 
w'atcr, or by any other commodious nieans, for so heavy and 
curnbn)ns a mass as an Egyptian obelisk, from Toulon to 
Paris (a distance of above four hundred and fifty miles). To 
meet this difficulty they must descend the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean, pass nearly the whole of the southern coast of France, 
and all the south of Spain — sail through the straits of Gibraltar, 
and traverse part of the Atlantic, as far as the mouth of the 
Seine, ^which river caifords communication between the 
French capital and the ocean. 

“ Accordingly, on the ‘22d of Jiyie, they sailed from Toulon, 
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the ‘ Luxor’ being again taken in tow by the Sphynx man-of- 
war ; and, after exj)erien(ting some stormy weather, finally 
reached Cherbourg on the 5th of August, 1833. The wliole 
distance performed in this voyage was upwards of four hundred 
leagues. 

“ As the royal family of France was expected at Cherbourg by 
the 31st of August, the authorities detained the ‘ Luxor ’ there. 
On the 2d of Sc})tember, King Jjouis Philippe j)aid a visit to 
the vcsse;!, and warmly expressed his satisfaction to the Qtficers 
and crew. He was tin* first to inform M. Verninae, the com- 
ma^plcr, that he was promoted to the rank of captain of a 
sloop-of-war. On the following day, the king distributed de- 
corations of the Legion of Honour to the officers, and enter- 
tained them at dinner. 

“ The ‘Luxor,’ again towed hv the Sjdiytix, left Clierhourg on 
the 12th of Sepfemher, and safely reached Havre de (irace, at 
the mouth of the Seine. Here her old companion, the Sphynx, 
whi(!h drew too much v/ater to be able to ascend the river, left 
her, and she was taken in tow hy the Neva steam-boat. To 
conclude w'ith the words of our author : ‘ At six o’clock (on 
the 13th) our vessel left the sea ^’<»r ever, and entered the 
Seine. Hy noon we had cleared all tlu' banks ami im})edi- 
mcDts of the lower part (»f the river ;‘*and on the I Ith of Sep- 
tember at noon, wo arrived at Romm, wlure the ‘ Luxor’ was 
made fast before the (juay d’Hareourt. Here wc must remain 
until the autumnal rains r^iisc the waters of the Seine, and 
permit ns to transport to Paris tliis pyramid, — the object of 
our exj)edition.’ Tliis event has since hajipencd, and the 
recent French papers amioum^e that the obelisk has been set 
U]) ill the centre of the Place Louis XVI.’’ 

For a more (I(‘tuiled account of this wonderful 
city, wc must refer to the learned and elahoraL; ac- 
count, ]nil)lish(*d a few years since, by IVIr. Wilkin- 
son. Wc now liav(* sjtacc only for ini])rassions»' 

^‘That ancient city, celebrated by the first of poets 
and historians that are now extant : ‘ that vt'iierable 
city,' as Pococke so plaiiitivciy expresses it, ‘ the 
date of whoso ruin is older than the foundation of 
most other cities,' utters, at this day, a picture of 
desolation and fallen splendour, more complete than 
can be found elsow,hcre ; and yet ‘ {^.ucu vast ai^ sur- 
prising remains, to continue in the words of the same 
old traveller, ‘ arc stilbto be seen, of such magnili- 
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'^;(3nce and solidity, as may coiiviiioe any one that be- 
holds them, that without some extraordinary acci- 
dent, they must have lasted for ever, which seems to 
have been the intention of the founders of them.’ ” 

“ Tlieir very as])ect,” says Savary, “ would awakr^n 
the genius of a polislied nation ; but the Turks and 
Copts, ciaished to dust beneatli an iron 8ce]3tre, be- 
hold \hom without astonislniKait, and build huts, 
whicli evtm scarc(‘ly scr(‘en them from the sun, ♦in 
their neiglibourliood. Thesci barbarians, if tiny want 
a mill-stone, do not blush to overturn a colunm, 
the support of a temple or portico, and saw it in 
])ieoc3 ! Thus abject does des})otisni render men.” — 
“ All her(» is sublinu', all inaj('stic. The kings 
seem to hav(‘ ae<]uired the glory of nev(T dying while 
the obelisks and colossal statiuis (‘xist ; and have only 
labour(‘d for im mortal i1^\ Tiny could pi-eservi‘ their 
memory against th(‘ elforts of time, but not against the 
ehbrts of the barbarism of conquerors ; those dreadful 
scourg(\s of sci(‘ii(;e and nations, which, in their pride, 
they have too often (Tased froin tlic face of the earth.” 
— ‘‘ With ]3ain oni; tears oneself from Thebes. Hit 
monuments fix the tra.vell(T’s eyes, and till his mind 
with vast i<leas. Ileliolding colossal figure's, an<l 
stately obelisks, which seem to surpass human 
powers, he says, — '■ Miiu has done this,’ and feels 
himself and his sjHxies ennohled. Triu; it is, wluai 
he looks down on the wretched huts, standing Ix'side 
those iiiagiiilicent Inhours, and when he pei’eeives an 
ignorant p('o])h', iiistea'iel of a sele'iitifie nation, he 
grievTs for the geiuTations that are j)a,st, and the 
arts that have ])erished with them ; yet this very 
grief has a kind of cliarm for a heart of si'iisihility.” 

It would be dihicult,” says Soimini, to de • 
scribe the sensations wliich the sight of objects so 
grand,^so majcScic^ rais(?d*within ii^o. It was not a 
simple^adoration merely, but ai^ccstacy which sus- 
pended the use of all my faculties. I*remained some 
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time immoveable with rapture, and I. felt inclined 
more than once to prostrate myself in token of Vene- 
ration before monuments, the rearing of which ap- 
peared to transcend tlie strength and genius of man,'* 
“ Let the so much boasted fabrics of Greece and Rome 
(continues he) come and bow down before the tem- 
ples and palaces of Thebes and Egyjit. Its lofty 
ruins are still more striking than their gaudy'brna- 
mynts; its gigantic wrecks are more majestic than 
their perfect presiTvation. The glory of the most 
celebrated fabrics vanishes before the prodigies of 
Egyptian architecture ; and to dt'seribe them justly, 
a man must jiossess the genius of those who con- 
ceived and executed them, or the eloquent jicii of a 
Bossuet/’ 

“ On turning,” says l)(*non, ‘‘ the yioint of a chain 
of mountains, we saw', all at^pnee, ancient I'hebes in 
. its full extent — that Thebc’s w^hose magnitude has 
been pictured to us by a single WH>rd in Homer, 
hundred-gated — renowned for mimerous kings, who, 
through their wisdom, have been eh^vatt^d to the 
rank of gods ; for laws which have been revered 
without being known ; for sci(‘nces wdiich have been 
confided to proud and mysterious inscriptions ; wise 
and earliest monuments of tln^ arts which time has 
respected; this sanctuary, abandoned, i^jolated through 
barbarism, and surrendered to the desiTt from which 
it was won ; this (aty, shrouded in tin; veil of mys- 
tery, by which even colossi are magnified; this remote 
city, which imagination has only caught a glimpse 
of through the darkness of time, was still so gigantic 
an apparition, that, at the sight of its ruins, the French 
army halted of its own accord, and the soldiers, with 
one spontaneous movement, clapped their hands.” 

Dr. Richardson, who visiteil Thebes many years 
after Denon, tells us, that •'S he approached i{ in the 
nigbt, he coukk not, Judges of the awful grarideur of 
that first appeafanee, \Yhich so powerfully affected the 
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entliTOxistic Fn'uchmari. But the next luorniiig s 
sun convinced us/' he says, ‘‘that the ruins can 
scarcely ho seen from tlio river; that no vvlicre dots 
the traveller turn the corner of the mountain to t ome 
in si^'ht of them ; «and that he must he near them, or 
amoUiT them, hefore he can distrover any thing/’ Vet 
both Denon’s drawinjis, and the more recent ones of 
ClaptainW. F. Head, givt^ sonu; distant views of thti 
ruins, which are very etlective. 

Mens. C1iamj)oUion s])ealvs of Thehes in terms of 
('qnal admiration : — “ All that I had seen, all that J 
had leariK'd on the left hank, api)ear(‘d miserable in 
oomparison with the gigantic conceptions hy which 
1 was .surrt)und('fl at Karnac. T slnill take care not 
to attempt to d{‘s(;ril)e any thing ; for (‘ither iny de- 
scription woidd not ex])ress the tlioiisaiidth ])ait of 
what onglit to lx* sp.itl, Hr if 1 drew a faint sketch, I 
should he tCiken for an^'iithnsiast, or, juahaps, for a 
madman. It will Millice to ad<i, that no ])e()])le, 
either aiK'ient or modern, ev(T conceived the art of 
architcctun? on so suldimc, and* so gi’and, a scale, as 
the ancient Fgyj)tians. Their coiicejdions were those' 
of nu'ij a hundred feet high.” 

jMr. Came s])eaks to the same ellect : — “’ It is dif- 
ficult to de scribe the; noble and stupendous ruins of 
Tla^bes. Beyond all <;tlu;rs, they give you the idea 
of a ruined, yet inijxaishahle, city : so vast is their 
e‘xtent, that you ^^alld(‘r a long time, confused and 
])erplex^d, and discover at e\ery step some new object 
of interest.” 

'I'ln? tem])le of Jaixor,’" says Ihlzoiii, “ j)rcs(‘nts 
to tln^ traveliei’, at once, one of the most sjdendid 
groups of Egyptian grandeur, TIkj extensive' j)r() - 
pyheem, with two obelisks, and eole)ssal statues in 
fremt, the thick gron[)S of cnormems columns, the 
variety ejf a])artmeiiW«, and the sanct*ftiry it contains, 
the l>eantiful ornaments which afforii every i^art of 
VOL. II. (» <; 
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the walls and columns, described by Mr. Hamilton, 
cause, in the astonished traveller, an oblivion of all 
that he has seen heforc. If his fittention be attracted 
to the north side of Thebes, by tlie towering remains 
that j^roject a great height above the wood of pjtlm- 
trees, he will gradually enter that forest-like assem- 
blage of ruins, of temples, columns, obelisks, colossi, 
sphinxes, portals, and an endless number of other 
astonishing objects, that will convince liim at once of 
the imjiossibility of a dcscri))tion. On the west side 
of tlic Nile, still the traveller finds himself among 
wonders. The temples of Gournoii, Memnoiiium, 
and Merndot Ahoo, attt'St the extent of the groat city 
on this side. The unrivalled colossal figures in the 
j)lains of Thebes, tlie niimhcr of tombs excavated in 
the rocks ; those in the great valley of their kings, 
with their paintings, seulpaires, mummies, sarco- 
]d»agi, figures, &c., are all*, objects worthy of the 
admiration of the traveller ; who will not fail to 
wonder how a nation, which was once so great as to 
erect these stupendous edifices, could so far fall into 
oblivion, that even their language and writing are 
totally unknown to us. Very imperfect ideas,” 
continues this celebrated traveller, can he fonnt,d 
of these extensive ruins, even from the accounts of 
the most skilful and accurate travellers. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to imagine the scem‘, displayed, 
without seeing it. The most sublime ideas, that can 
he formed from the most magnificenti s]>eei,‘jiens of 
onr present architt^cture, would give a Y(‘iy incorrect 
]>ietiire of these ruins ; for such is the difference, not 
only ill magnitude, hut in form, proportion, and con- 
struction, that even the pencil can convey hut a faint 
idea of the whole. It a]>pcarod to me like entering 
a city of giants, who, aft(T a long conflict, were all 
destroyed ; lc,aVitig the ruins of ^heir variouij temples 
as the only iiroofs*bf their former cxisteiice/' 
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Travellers have sometimes taken a fancy to visit 
these ruins by moonlight ; and the view which they 
then present^ though of course wanting in distinct- 
ness, is described as extnunely imjiressive. Mr. 
Came paid his second visit in this manner, and he 
says that it was still more interesting than the other. 
“ The moon had risen, and we passed through one or 
two Arab villagxis in the way, where fires were 
lighted in the open air; and the men, after the labours 
of the day, were seated in groups round them, smoking 
and conversing with great cheerfulness. It is sin- 
gular, that in the most burning climates of the Kast, 
the inhabitants love a good fire at night, and a tra- 
veller soon catches the habit ; yet the air was still 
very warm. I'liere was no fear of intenaiption in 
exploring the ruins, for the Arabs dread to come 
here after daylight, as^they often say these places 
were built by A frit ^ tWie devil; and the belief in 
apparitions prevails among most of the Orientals. 
We again entered with delight the grand portico. It 
was a night of uncommon bcjtuty, witlvout a breath 
of wind stirring, and the moonlight fell vividly on 
some paHs of the colonnades, while others wore 
shaded so as to add to, rather than diminish, their 
grandeur. Tlie obelisks, the statues, the lonely 
eolumiis on the plain without, tbi'cw their long 
shadows on the mass of ruins around them, and 
the scene was in truth exquisitely mournful and 
beautiffll*.*' o 

* Hvjvoilotus ; Dioilonis ; Strabo; Tacitus; Pridcaux; llollin ; 
Pococke ; Savurv ; bTouricu ; Sonuiiii ; T-indsay ; Browne Denon ; 
Belzoni ; Carnc; Chanipollion ; Soane; Heercn; Wilkinsnn ; Kich- 
urdson ; Penny Magazine; Saturday Magsizine ; Egyptian An tiqnitie#; 
Encyclopedia, Mctiopolitaiia ; Rcc& ; Brewster ; Loudiuensis. 
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NO. XXXIX. TUOJA, AND OTHER CITIES OF THE 

TROAS. 

Tt has been asserted ,”says Sir William (rell, ‘Sand 
c onfidently maintained, that there does not exist the 
sina]l(\st vestige of the ancient city of Priam ; and it 
is not the only cajntal concerning which tlui same 
erroneous idea lias prcv«ail(;d. The ‘ctiam periere 
ruina.» ’ of Virgil* seems to have been the foundation 
of this ojiinion ; and it is not wondcTfnl, that it should 
maintain its ground until the; truth was investigated, 
when we recollect that tlie ignoranc^e of travellers for 
a long time eonntenanced the idia., that not the 
smallest trace of the great and powerful Babylon 
remained, though destroyed •’ at a period when the 
credibility of history is univ«?rsally admitted. Tlio 
existence), however, of the ruins cd* Babylon is now 
perfectly c'stahlishod. If tin; situation of the most 
magnificent ea]>ital of- the four great monarchies of 
the world could liavo so long escaped the rc'searches 
of iiiodcTn inquircTS, it will he grantc'd tliat the ves- 
tiges of a city, comparatively ineonsidcTable, the 
capital but of a small territory, and destroyed in a 
very remote age, might he easily overlooked.” 

Diodorus Hiculus relatc's, that the Samothraeians 
were aeeustomed to say, tliat the Pontic sea had once 
been a vast jiool of standing water, which, l^’wollou 
by rivers running into it, first overflow'cd to the 
( -yana^, tw o rocks of the Thracian Bosphorus ; and 
afterwards, forcing a way and flooding the champaign 
country, formed tlie sea, called the Hellespont. 

The Samothraeians, also, related that Dardanns 
passed over from their island, the place of his birth, 

* Not ol Vugil, but ol’ L'.uun. Pliars. lib. ix. 
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in a boat to the continent of Asia, and settled in the 
Troia. Here this enterprising person, forming a 
coniinunity, built a city, from him called Dardania, 
situated on a small eminence near Mount Ida, and 
the i)romontory of Higanim, at the distance of about 
four miles from the sea- shore. 

This Dardanus is said to have espoused Asia, 
called^ also Arisba and Batia, daughter of Teucer, 
king of Tcucria. lie was suoce('ded by Ericthoiiius, 
his son, who is celebratt‘d in the Iliad for having 
possessed three tlioiisand horses ; .and for liis being, 
moreover, the ricliest of men. We ouglit to liave 
first stated, however, tliat D.ardanus was accom- 
p.anied by his nejiljew Oorybas, who introduced tlie 
worship of C’ybele ; that he himself tauglit his sub- 
jects to worship ^Minerva; an<l that he gave tliem 
two statiu's of that gvldess, one of wliich is well 
known ])y the name of Palladium. 

Ericthonius died 13/4 n.c. after a r(‘ign of seventy- 
live y(‘ars. lie had one son, named 'JVos ; and Tros 
li.ad three sons, of whom llus was his su(u‘essor. His 
b.'irrow is mentioned in tlu^ Iliad, as still rem.'iining 
in the ])laiu before the city. He married Eurydice, 
the daughter of A<lrastns, by whom he laid Lao- 
inedon, the fatlier of Eriam. He greatly embel- 
lished tin; city of Dardanus, which from him w\as 
called Ilium ; .as from his father it had been called 
Troja. 

lilies was succeeded by his son, L,aoine(lon. This 
prince surrounded the city with walls ; in which ho 
is fabulously statcul to have been assist(‘d by two 
deities. For ,aii account of this, the reader, if he 
please, may consult Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and other 
ancient poets. Not long .after he had built the 
walls, they are said to have Ixuai thrown down by 
II(Tculos, the stieejs macte desolat^^ and Laoinedon 
slain. 
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Priamus, one of the most unfortunate as well as 
one of the most celebrated of princes, succeeded his 
father. The city, in his time, had recovered the 
damaije it had sustained, and became famous for its 
wealth ; more especially in brass and gold. Homer, 
too, celebrates it for its walls and buildings. It was 
situate on a rising ground amid morasses, which 
were formed by the waters which, at certain seasons 
of the year, descended in torrents from Mount Ida. 
The language, as well as the religion, of this city was 
the same as those appertaining to Greece ; and the 
dominions of the king comprisc'd the whole of the 
country lying within the isle of Lesbos, Phrygia, and 
the Hellespont. 

The reign of Priam is celebrated for the war, which 
took place between the Trojans and Greeks. This 
was made a subject of tluv. finest poem that ever 
honoured civilised society ; but as the history of the 
transaction differs, when treatcnl by the ]>()ets, wo, 
as plain matter-of-fact persons, adopt that which has 
been given us by Herodotus. We must, however, 
first of all remark, that some, and most especially 
Monsieur Pascal, liave treated the whole as a niero 
fable. Homer,*’ say tlu^y, wrote a romance : no 
one can believe that Troy and Agamemnon had any 
existence, any more than the golden apple. He had 
no intention to write a history. He merely intended 
to amuse and dc'light us.” And here we may advan- 
tageously give place to several particular observations 
of that accomplished traveller. Sir William Ciell : — 
“ In approaching the Troas,” says he, “ each bay, 
mountain, and promontory, presented something new 
to the eye, and excited the most agreeable reflections 
in the mind ; so that, in a few days, I found myself 
in possession of a number of observations *and draw- 
ings, taken in a .part of th j world cuncerning which, 
although rnucij hat,- been written, there still exists a 
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great deficiency of those materials, which iniglit 
enable a reader to form a satisfactory o})inion, witli- 
out encountering the difficulties of a tedious voyage. 
I tliought that such information would gratify men 
of literature and inquiry. I was confident that deli- 
neations and descriptions of a fertile plain, watered 
by abundant and perennial streams, afiording alniOvSt 
impregnable positions, anel so situated as to command 
one of tlie most important passes of tlie world, must 
be interesting, not to say valuable, to politicians and 
statesmen. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that I 
was not without tlie hope of convincing others, as I 
had been myself convinced, that the history, as re- 
lated by Homer, is confirmed by the fullest testi- 
mony, which a perfect corre'spondence between the 
present face of the country and the description of the 
pot't can possibly give ^o it/’ 

That the Trojan war absolutely took place is, how- 
ever, hiot so much t() dc btdieved on poetical autho- 
rity, as it is upon tliat of history. Kot only Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides have left records of it, but all 
the biographers of Alexander. The testimony of 
Thucydides is remarkable : — The power of the 
Greeks gradually advancing, they were enabled, in 
process of time, to undertake the Trojan expedition. 
It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that 
armament, by Agamemnon, was not owing so much 
to the attendancci of the suitors of Helen, in pur- 
suance of the oath they bad sworn to Tyndarus, as 
to his own su])crior power.” To tliose enlargements 
of poAver Agamemnon succeeding, and being also 
superior to the rest of his countrymen in naval 
strength, he was enabled, in my opinion, to form 
that expedition more from awe than favour. It is 
plain that he equipped out the largest number of 
ships himself, besides tho»e he lent .J-o the Arcadians. 
We otfght not, tlierefore, to boiinciodulous, nor so 
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niiioh to regard the appearance of cities as their 
power, and of course, to conclude the armament 
against Troy to have been gn'atcr than ever was 
known before, but inferior to tliose of our age ; an<l 
whatever credit bo given to the poetry of llomer in 
this respect, who no doubt as a poet hath st^t it oft* 
with all possible erilargement, yet even, jiccbrding 
to his account, it a]i)>ears inferior.’* their 

ftrst landing, they got the better in light. The proof 
is, that they could not otherwise have fortified their 
camp with a wall. Ncitlua- dr)es it a]>]K‘ar that they’ 
I'xertcd all their streumth at oiiec; ; luiinhers heinn; 
dctacliod for siipplii s of provisions, to till tlie Cher- 
soiicsus, and to forage at large. Thus, divided as 
they W('re, the Trojans wore the hotter able to make 
a t(ai years* r(‘sistanc(*, being (‘cjual in force to thosi' 
who were at any tinu^ left to /airry on the siege.’* 
Herodotus treats it, also, as a matter of actual 
history : and as the first ])(H’tfion of his work affords 
a very curious and l)(%aiitiful (xaiujdc^ of anci('nt 
manners, we shall abhreviab^ the vt'rsion, rendered 
by Mr. lielo(\ Ikiris, having carrie<l oft’ Helen 
from ^SJ)arta, was returning home (to Troy); hut 
meeting wath contrary winds in the ^^"ig(‘an, he 
was driven into the Egyjdiaii >Sea. As the winds 
continued unfavourable, ho jnoceeded to Egy]>t, 
and was driven to the Cano])ian month of the 
Nile, and to ’Jkirichea. Jn tliat situation, continues 
.Herodotus, was a temple of llcrcides, which still 
remains.** To this tem])le, should any slave lly for 
refuge, no one was i>ermitted to molest him. The 
servants of Paris, awan^ of this privilige, fled thither 
from their master. There tiny propagated many 
accusations against him ; and, amongst other disclo- 
sures, they published the wrong tliat Paris had done 
to Menelaus. l^yaring thi?, Thonis,'-tlic governor of 
the district, despatched a messenger to Proteus, king 
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of Menipliis. There is arrived here a Trojan, who 
has perpetrated an atrocious crime in Grcecer He 
has sediiccd tlie wife of his Tiost, and carried her 
away, with a great ^quantity of treasure. Adverse 
winds have forc(‘d hiin hitlier. Shall I suffer, him to 
depart without luolestatioi^ ? or shall I seize his per- 
son and property y”. In answer to this Proteus de- 
sired, •that the mxilefactor should he sent to him. 
Receiving this command, Thonis seized Paris, and 
detained his vessels, with lleUn and all his wealth.. 
Being taken helore Proteus, and asked who ho was 
and whence he came, I’aris gave a true account of his 
ffxmily and country, and whence he had last sailed. 
But wlum IVoteiis inquired eoiic(Tning Helen, who 
she was, and how li(‘ got ])ossossi<)n of Ikt, he fal- 
tered. His servants, howevc'r, j)rov(‘d tlu^ j)artieu- 
lars of his guilt. On^.lii.s, .PjM)t(‘us addrossc'd hijii 
after th(‘ following maimer; If I did not esteem it 
a very heinous crime to ])nt any stranger to death, 
wliom unfavourable winds have driven to my coast, 
I would, most assuredly, thoujnost ahandont'd man, 
avenge that (Iroek whos(‘ hos])itality thou hast so 
treaeherously violabd. Thou hast not subdiKal his 
wife, hut having violently tak('u her away, still cri- 
miiuilly detainest Ikt ; and as if this were not enough, 
thon hast robbed and ])lundered him. I3nt xis I can 
by no means prevail upon myself to ]>ut a stranger 
to death, I shall siifler you to d(‘]>art ; in regard 
to the<[Woman and Ikt wealth, 1 shall detain both.” 

After a fv.w observations in rc'Spect to Homer's 
knowing, and yet neglecting, tbe true history, in order 
to make his jxu'in the inofe interesting, the historian 
goes on to r(‘lat(‘, that being di'sirous of knowing 
whether xill tliat the Greeks relate concerning Troy 
had any foundation in truth, he inquired of the pri(‘8ts 
of Egypt ; xmd that they •informed -him, that, after 
the losB of Helen * the Greeks «as8Ciublcd in great 
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numbers at Teucris, to assist Menclaus, whence they 
dospatclierl ambassadors to IVoy, whom Menclaus 
himself accompanied. On arriving at that city, they 
made a formal demand of Helen, and the 'wealth 
Paris had taken away ; and also a general satisTaction 
for the injuries received. In answer to this, tlie 
Trojans replied, and persisted in the truth of their 
assertion, that neither the ])orson nor the w’ealth of 
Ilehm was in their city or territory ; but that both 
were in Pgyi)t ; and that they esteemed it hard, that 
they should be made re8j)onsible for what King Pro- 
teus j)ossessed. The (3re(‘ks, however, believing 
themselves to be deluded, laid siege to Troy, and, 
after ten years, took it. 

When they had done so, they were surprised and 
chagrined to find, that Helen w’as not in the caj>turcd 
tow'n. On learning this, Myielaus himself was de- 
spatched into Kgypt, where, being introduced to Pro- 
teus, he was honourably receuecl, and Helen was re- 
stored to him with all his treasures. This is related 
by Herodotus as the true history 

With such testimony it is rather curious, that so 
many \vrit(irs, — respectable oiuis too, — should have 
not only doubted the war, but even the existence of 
the town against which it was directed. “ Wc do 
not know,*' says Sir John Hobliouse, ‘Hliat Strabo had 
not himself been in the Troad ; but we are sure that 
no one could speak more to the purpose than Deme- 
trius, who was a native of Tcey)sis, a towm rot far 
from Ilium, and who wrote thirty books on sixty 
lines of Homer s catalogue. From this authority wc 
know, that not a vestige w^as left of the ancient city. 
Neither Julius Ciesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, 
had any doubt of the former existence of the city of 

* I jun inclined to believe/’ contirmes he, “ that if Helen had 
been actually in Tr» y, the Trojiihs wonh’ certainly hav^e restored 
her to the Greeks, '’'with' br without tho consent of her paramour.” 
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Priam ; and the orator Lycurgiis, quoted by the 
latter author, at tlie same time that he declared the 
total desolation, and as it were death of Troy, to be 
known*^ to all tho world, spoke of its destruction as 
equally notorious.” 

In what manner the city was actually taken is 
nowhere upon recf)rd ; for as to the story of the 
woodon horse, it is so absurd, that the judoment 
even of Virgil may be arraigned in respect to it. 
That it was burned, however, is scarcely to be denied ; 
and that it was destroycul is not to be doubted. 
The event occurred in the year coinciding with that 
of 1184 before the Christian era. “ Tlic name of 
Priam,” says a judicious writer, “ will tluTefore ever 
be memorable, on ac<;oiint of the war which happened 
in his reign — a war famous to this day h^r the many 
princes of great prowes’s and renown concerned in 
it, tho battles fought, the length of the sieges, the 
destruction of the cit^, and the endless colonies 
planted in div(‘rs parts of the world by the conipicred 
as well as by the conquerors.” 

When the Greeks had destroyed the city, they 
sailed back to their own country. 'J'hey made no 
attempt to appropriate the land to their own use or 
authority. Tliey were, doubtless, not only wearied, 
but (exhausted, by the conquest. Tho whole plot of 
Virgil is su])posed to be no other than a fable ; for 
lloincr signifies that -dEneas not only remained in 
the cf^mtry^ but that he succeeded to the sceptre 
of the Trojans. 

From this period the history of the country is 
exceedingly obscure. Whether il^hieas did succeed 
or not, certain it is that this and the adjacent 
countries were laid open, at no great distance of time 
from the destruction of Troy, an easy and tempting 
prey to adventurers, Gre«k as well as Barbarian. 
Among^these, the Best known aite* tl.o rEoiian colo- 
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nists, who are supposed to have ])ut a final period 
not only to the unfortunate city, but to the name of 
its p(‘oplc. 

The Trola was next invaded by the loniasns and 
Lydians; then there was a war biitween tbe Avdians 
and Athenians about Sip;eum* and Aehilleumt. This 
war was of considerable duration. Several inelaii-' 
choly circumstances are tliere related, as arising out 
of the possession of tlie Troia by Darius. Xerxes, 
too, visited it during his expedition into (ireee(', and 
the Persians lay one night encamped bcneatli JMount 
Ida. A considerable number of then» were d(,‘stroyed 
by thunder and lightning ; and on their coming to 
the Scamander, that river was found to possess no 
water ; a circumstance far from Ixang unusual in a 
mountainous country. On his arrival at this river, 
Xerxes, having a wish to,i see the Pergamus of 
Priam, went thither; and, having listened to the 
accounts whi(th were given to liiin in r(‘Sp('ct to it, 
he sacrificed a thousand oxen to the lliean Minerva. 

Many interesting occurrences are related of Troia 
during the first and scjcond JTdopoimesian w’ars. 
An adv(Mitnre of ./Lschines, the famous orator of 
Athens, it may not be imam using to r(‘late. Dr. 
Chandhr has given an abstract of the epistle, in 
which the orator relates it. It is this : — After 
leaving Athens, the author says, that he arrived at 
Ilium, when; he had intended to stay until he should 


* The sipiiiitieatioii of the name Sigemii appears in an anecdote 
of an Athenian lady, eelebiatcd ftir her wit, not hrr virtue. Wearied 
by the loquacity of a vi&itor, she irniuiVcd of him, “ Whether lie. 
did not come from the Hellespont On his answering in tin? 
affirmative, she asked him how it happened tliat he was so little 
acquainted with tlie first of the places there?” On his dcmaudincf, 
VVhieli of them?” she puintedly replied, “ Sif;eum thus 
indirectly bidding him to bo silciil. — [J'^ioymes Laertius. 

CnAKDLF.n. '' 

*|* Two pi^monWrics forming tiie bay before Troy. 
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luive gone through all the verses in the- man, on 
tl... vefy,spot to which they Bcvcrally had refm-nce, 
but was prevented by the nnscoiidnct ot his fellow- 
traveller, a young rake, named Cymon. It was the 
custom, he tells us, for the maidens w'ho %\ere 
betrothed, to repair on a certain day to bathe in 
the Scainander; among them was at this time 
a daAsel of illustrious fjxmily, called Callirhoe. 
yEschiuos, with their relations and the rnultitncl(% 
was a sj)ectator of as much of tlie ceremony as was 
allowed to be seen, at a due distance'; but C-yrnon, 
who had conceived a bad design against this lady, 
personated the Iliven-God, and wearing a crown of 
reeds, lay concealed in the thicket, iiutil she, as was 
usual, invoked 8cainander to receive the oder whicli 
she made of iK'rself to him. lie then l(*a])ed forth, 
saying, ‘ 1, Seainander, ^villingly aceejit of Callirhoe;' 
and with many ])r<miisys of kindness, imposed on 
and abused her simplicity and cri'dulity, f’our days 
after this ceremony, a ])iihlic festival was held in 
honour of Vacuus, when the fejnalcs, whose mqitials 
had been recently celebrated, ajipeared in the pro- 
cession. ihiSchincs was again a spectator, and Cviuoii 
with him; so when Callirhoe n'Sjiect fully bcvvf'd 
her head as she passed by, and, casting her eyes on 
her nurse, said, ‘tliat is the God Seainander,’ a dis- 
covery followed. The two companions got to their 
lodging an<l (piarrelled, a crowd gathered about the 
gate ofHbc hyuse, and .Escliines with dillieulty made 
his escape by the back-door to a jilace of S(*curity.” 

The reader is rcfjiu’sted to observe that on the destruc - 
tion of old Ilium, another town or rather village was 
erected ; and that this village was called New Ilium. 
This was the place visited by Alexander. It had 
only one temple. This temple Ahjxaiider visited. 
Tie viewed also idl^the aMiqiiities wliieh remained, 
lie poufed libations on the altar^if Jiqiiter llerceus 
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to Priam, and prayed that the vengeance which the 
gods had taken of the son of Achilles, for having 
slain that nnfortiinate father and king, might not de- 
scend upon him, whose descendant he was. One of 
the Ilians offered him a lyre, which he said was the 
lyre of Ihiris ; but Alexander refused, saying, “ I 
set but little value on the lyre of Paris ; hut it would 
give me great pleasure to see that of Acliilles, to 
which he sang the glorious actions of the brave ; ” 
alluding to a passage in the ninth hook of the Iliad : 

“ AnniH'd, at case, ilte god^likc nmii they found, 

Pleaded with the solemn harp’s hurmoniuus sound : 

AVilh this he soothes his angry sonl, and sings 
'J'he iniinoi tal deeds of heroes and of kings.” 

lie then desire<l to he showm the tombs of the heroes. 

Quintus Curtins says, that when Alexander arrived 
at Illiuni, Menetius the governor erow^ned him with 
a crown of gold ; and that ( -hares tlie Athenian 
did the same, — coming from Sigt*um for that pur- 
pose. ‘‘Alexander was at length,*' says Mr. Mit- 
ford, “ amidst the scenes, sacred in his eyes, in which 
were ])crformcd the wrondrous deeds that Homer, 
his favourite poet, had immortalised. He was tread- 
ing on the ground which Achilles, the hero that was 
the object of his emulation and envy, fought, and con- 
quered, and fell. Thoughts, emotions, and wishes, 
of the most ardent kind, doubtless swelled his heart 
and fired his hrain.” On the site of Troy there 
stood only a village. The temple of Mhierva^ how’- 
cver, still existed, and thither he proceeded. It con- 
tained some consecrated suits of armour, which w^erc 
said to have been preserved there ever since the Tro- 
jan war. One of these he took aw ay to be borne 
before him on solemn occasions, and in battle ; and 
in the place of it he dedicated his own. He ])cr- 
forined rites and made offerings at the tombs of the he- 
roes ; especially thdSe of Achilles and Ajax Telamon. 
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lie adorned the tuiniiliis of Achilles, wlioin he 
regarded as his ancestor, with the choicest flowers 
that could be collect('d in the neighbourhood, anointed 
the pillar on it with delicious j)erfunie8, and, with his 
companions, ran naked, as the custom was, round its 
base. He also wept on reflecting, that he had, as yet, 
done little to make men associate his name with so 
great d hero as Achilles, — thinking that hero beyond 
all otliers happy, not only in having so excellent a 
friend as Patroclus when living ; but inasmuch that 
he had so noble a ])oet as Homer to celebrate him 
when dead. ‘‘ AVhat a number of writers of his ac- 
tions,” says Cicero, in his defence of Archias, “ is 
Alexander reported to have had in his retinue ; and 
yet, when he stood near the tumulus of Achilles at 
8igeum ho exclaimed, ‘ O fortunate yopth ! to have 
found a Homer to b(^ the Jierald of thy valour ! ' ” Nor 
did he ever forget the (;motions felt in that, to him, 
sacred place. AVduMi, thend'ore, he had conquered the 
Persians at the Cranicus, he is said to have adorni*d 
the temjde with oflerings, ord(‘red Curators to repair 
the buildings, and raised Ilium to the rank of a cit}^ 
He also declared it free from tribute ; and when he 
had entirely conquered Persia, he wrote a letter to 
the inhabitants, promising to raise their town to im- 
portance, to render tlieir temple famous, and to hold 
the sacred games there. In his memorandum-book, 
also, a})poared after his death, a resolution to erect a 
temple*to JN'ynerva, which should be in splendour 
and magnificence, not uiu'qual to any other then exist- 
ing in any place. All this was prevented by his 
death. 

After that occurrence. Ilium was chiefly indebted 
to Lysimachus. He enlarged its temple, encircled 
the towm w ith walls to the extent of five miles, and 
collected into it‘tl^‘ inln<bitants qf the old cities 
about if, which had cone to (fccayr Games also 
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were suLseqiiently instituted. He also patronised 
A 1 exan dria Troas. 

Some time after the Troia was invaded by Philip, last 
kino- of JMaeedon, because Attains, who had assumed 
the tith? of King of IVrgamuin, liad given himself 
out as an ally f)f the Pomans. At a subsequent 
])eriod, the Cauls inarched into Jliiini ; but soon after 
deserted it, because part of it was not defendeU by a 
wall. 

When Antioehus, commonly called the Cfreat, in- 
vaxhid Kurope, he went to Ilium, in order to sacrifices 
to iMinerva. The y(‘ar afUT, th(‘ Roman admiral, 
(Jains Livius, ])erformed th(‘ same ceremony ; which 
having dom; he gave audi(‘nc(^ in the kindest manner 
to aiiibassad(jrs from the neighbouring places, which 
had siirren(l(‘j*i'(l to the Romans. 

Ilium, when Scl])io a’-rivej there, (n. c. 190) was 
wliat we sliould now call a yiihigc-city : and so says 
Demetrius of Scejisis ; who, going thither about that 
time, saw it so j)oor and iiegh'cted a ])lace, that 
most of the hons(‘s bad no roofs on tlumi. Such 
is the account given by Strabo. The Romans, how- 
ever, were ]>rou(l of acknowli'dging the Ilians as 
th(!ir ])rogenitors. “ An insatiable desire,” says Dr. 
(Uiandler, '■‘to eontem])lat(‘ the liousehold gods of 
tlieir ancestors, tlie jdaces of their nativity, the tem- 
ples and imag(‘s, wliieli they had frequented or wor- 
shipped, ]K)Ssessed the Romans ; while the Ilians 
were d(dighted that their posterity (ii^ tlic Jino of 
Azaleas) already eoiujiierors of the West and Africa, 
laid claim to Asia as the kingdom of their forefathers.” 

The Romans embellished the city, and conferred 
many privileges upon it, on the ground that Ilium 
Avas the parent of Jloim*. Tlio Romans,” says 
Justin, “ entering into Asia, came to Troy, wheni there 
was great rejoicing betwecSi tlie 'i'nijaiis and the Ro- 
mans ; the Trojans-declaring how yEneas caine from 
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them, and the Romans vaunting themselves to be 
descended from them : and there was as great a re- 
joicement between both parties, as tlicrc is wont to be 
at the meeting of parents and children after a long 
absence. ” 

AVe now pass to the period when Julius Caesar, 
Jifter tlie battle of IMiarsalia, jnirsuing his rival, landed 
in theilVoia, “full of admiration of the ancient re- 
nown of the jdaco, and dc'sirous to bc^hold the S])ot 
from which he derived his origin for Ciesar insisted 
that his family was of the true ilhiean race. The 
Ilians had sided witli Pompey, and bore no grc^iit 
affection to Caesar ; “ although,” says Lucan, 

“ Tlio talcs of Troy proml Ca'sar’s lineage giaec, 

AVitli great ililneas» and the Julian race.” 

Notwithstanding this, (.'a.*sar forgave their offences 
^ against him, and enlargt>d tlicir territory, confirmed 
tlieir lib(Tties, and granted them even additional ]>ri- 
vilegos. Not only tliit? ; 8uetoniu.s relah's, that it 
was (jurrently reported, that lie had contemplated 
the design of removing the seat of (‘mi)ire to Jliutri, 
or Alexandria, and leaving Rome to bo governed 
by lieutenants. AVhether Ctesar really (?ntortained 
such an idea is not certain ; but it is quite certain 
that Augustus entertained a similar project ; and 
pcrlia])s lie had actually put it in iinactico, bad not 
Horace written an ode to dissuade him from it ; and 
his councillors iirgcaitly folio w"(5d the poet’s example, 
by tli(i» eounsel they gave him. 

During tTie reign of Tiberius, Ilium was visited 
by Germanicus. This visit is recorded by Tacitus. 
“Dn his return from the Euxino, be intended to visit 
Samotlirace^', famous for its rites and mysteries; but 
the wind springing up from the north, he was ob- 
liged to bear away from the coast. He viewed the 
ruins of Ih oy, ami the rqpuains of antiquity in that 
f Au iblaiul in the /I'jpau a. 

a H 


VOL. ,11. 
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])art the world ; renowned for so many turns of 
fortune, the theatre of illustrious actions, and the 
orioin of the Roman people 

When the Romans were delivered from the flat- 
tery tliat pursued the Julian line, of their being sprung 
from Troy, Ilium began to fall to decay ; and in the 
time of Pliny the Elder, who flourished in the reign 
of Vespasian, many cities had perished. Tht^se are 
enumerated by him, and thence by Dr. (chandler : — 
“There has been Achilleum, a town near the tomb of 
Achilles, built by the Mityleniaus, and afterwards 
by the Athenians. There has been A'^antiuin, too, 
built by the Rhodians, near where Ajax w^as buried. 
Pahescepsis, Gergithos, Neandros, and C^olone, had 
j)erished. Dardanus is still a small town. There 
had been a Larissa and a Chrysa. The JSininthean 
temple and llamaxitus remained.*' lie mentions^ 
Troas Alexandria, a Roman colony; but this city,' 
too, was on the decline ; and as, in another place, he 
says, “ very many mice came forth at Troas, inso- 
much that now they have driven the inhabitants 
away from thence.” 

We pass over passages in the works of Lucian 
and Philostratus ; since no confidence in respect to 
the real condition of Ilium can be placed in them. 
The extravagances of Caracalla are upon more re- 
spectable record. Terrified by several dreams he had 
had, Caracalla voyaged to Pergamuni, to inquire of 
the god iEsculapius in what 'manner he crmld be; 
relieved from them ; from that city he passed to 
Ilium. “ At Ilium,” says Chandler, on the autho- 
rity of Herodian, “ Caracalla was seized with a pas- 
sion to imitate Achilles, as he had before done Alex- 
ander the Great. lie wanted a Patroclus, whose 
funeral he might solemnize ; when, during his stay 
there, Festus, his remembrancer and favourite freed- 
' . •‘(•Aunai. lib. ii. c. 54. 
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man, died of a distemper ; but so opportunely, that 
others said he was taken off by poison for the purpose. 
Caracalla ordered, after tlie example of Achilles, a 
large ])ilc of wood to be collected. The body was 
carried forth from the city, and placed on it in the 
middle. lie slew a variety of animals as victims, 
lie set fire to the pile ; and, holding a phial in his 
hand^and pouring a libation, as Achilles had done, 
invoked the winds to come and consumo it. llis 
S(5eking, for he was nearly bald, a lock of hair to 
throw into the flames, excited laughter ; but the lit- 
tle which he had ho cut off’. lie is said to have 
continued the farce, ,by allotting prizes for games ; 
and to have concluded it, by imagining that he had 
taken Troy, and distributing money among his sol- 
diers on tlie occasion.'* 

In the age of (lallienus, and in that subsequent. 
Ilium and the Troas^were twice ravaged by the 
Goths. • 

The project of Constantine the Great is now to 
be referred to. It is thus related by Sozomemis, 
translated by Mr. Dalzcdl : — Having taken posses- 
sion of the ])lain, which lies before Ilium, near the 
Hellespont, beyond the tomb of Ajax, where the 
Greeks, at the time that they Vere engaged in the 
ex})c?dition against Troy, are said to have had a sta- 
tion for their ships and tents, he there traced the 
outline and ground-plot of a city; and he constructed 
gatesbin a conspicuous place ; which still at this day 
are seen at sea by those who sail along the west. 
While he was employed in this undertaking, God 
appeared to him by night, and w’arned liirn to ^o in 
quest of another place." The Deity, also, is said to 
have conducted him to Byzantium, and commanded 
liim to establish his residence there, to enlarge the 
town into a city, and to^all it by his own name. 

Fr^i this peridd, little is ryJaAed of Ilium, or the 
n u 
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Troas, commanding any peculiar interest, till the 
period when both became possessed by another, and, 
till then, an unknown people. It is related in the 
annals of this now and strange people, that Soliman, 
son of Orchan, taking an airing on horseback, in the 
country, lately conquered, came to some fine ruins of 
edifices, which had remained there from the time of 
the destruction of Troy, and which ho beheld with 
wonder. After viewing these ruins, he was observed 
to remain musing and silent. On being asked the 
reason, he answen;d that he was considering how 
the sea betwcani them and the opposite coast could 
be crossed, without the knowledge of the Christians. 
Two of his retinue offered to pass over privately at 
the strait, which is described as a Grreek mile wide. 
A fleet was provided, they landed before day- break, 
and lay concealed among vines ; until, a Greek 
coming by, they seized, and* returned wdth him to 
the emperor ; who gave orders that their captive 
should be kindly treated; and, on his undertaking to 
serve as a guide to the castle erected by Justinian, 
above Sestos, caused trees to be cut down, and a large 
raft to be constructed ; on which, with about four- 
score men, Soliman crossed the strait ; and arriving, 
under colour of night* at the fortress, found, without the 
entrance — such was the supine negligence and security 
of the Greeks, — a dunghill as high as the wall. Ilis 
soldiers mounted over it, and easily got possession of 
the place ; the people, a few exempted, being engaged 
abroad in the harvest-work. Tims did the Turks 
obtain their first footing in Exiropc.- (a. d . 1357.) 

“ If we reflect,” says Dr. Chandler ; to wlioso 
})ages not only ourselves, but all the encyclo])edias 
have been so largely indebted on all articles relating 
to the Troas ; ‘‘ if w'c reflect on the ravages, com- 
mitted on the borders of tjie Hellcfcli^ont, and on the 
destruction of *thb' /[pities there, we shall not be sur- 
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prised, that the coasts arc desolate, and that the 
interior country of the Troas, returned nearly to its 
more ancient state, is occupied almost entirely by vil- 
lages, hcrdsiiKin, and shepherds ; who arc no lunger 
distinguished by the ap])elhition of Ilians, Darda- 
nians, Cebrenians, and so on ; but as Greeks and 
Turkjj, or Turcomans, slaves, the masters and their 
dependants. The ancient places, which wo have 
noticed, and of which few remain, or have possessed 
any consequence under the Turks, have all of them, 
c'Sjx'cially those by the sea-side, been ransacked and 
plundered of their matirials, for a long series of 
years. Constantinople has been adorned or enlarged 
from their stores, as w’dl under the llomaii and the 
(ireek as the ]\rahometan emperors. Towns and 
villages, which have risen in their vicinity, public 
baths, mosques, (;astles^ and other edifice's, have been 
construct(;d from their relies ; and the Turkish 
burying-groimds, which are often very extensive, are 
commonly rich in broken pillars and marble frag- 
ments, on(!e belonging to them. The Troia bad 
been left in ruins; and was a desert, in tlio time of 
Strabo. Since, in many instances, the very ruint> 
hare pcrlahed: but the desert remains; and, as tljen, 
still aflbrds much, and that no vulgar matter for a 
writer,” 

These remarks lead us, naturally, to that part of 
our .^ubject, which relates to the present state in 
which tlu'Sf ruins lie. So much, however, has been 
written on the subject of Tixjy, and so many dif- 
ferent opinions have been started, that the subject 
has become no little embarrassing ; and the more so, 
since the compiler of these i)agcs lias not been on 
the scene of observation himself. In this dilemma, 
he thinks the wiisest and'Jlicst course is, to select such 
passa^'s and desefiptions as appear ^o him the most 
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probable, and therefore the most characteristic of 
truth ; leaving all references to the individual autho- 
rities to a general acknowledgment at tlie end. 

It seem's hardly to admit of doubt, that the plain 
of Anatolia, watered by the Mendar,* and backed 
by a mountainous ridge, of which Kazdaghy is the 
summit, is the precise territory, alluded to and de- 
scribed by ITomcr. And this is rendered the more 
probable, since Ilomcr s description contained certain 
prominent and remarkable features, not likely to bo 
affected by any lapse of time. To increase the ])ro- 
bability of this, the text of Strabo is considered very 
important ; more especially as it illustrates, to a cer- 
tain degree, even the position of Troy itself : for that 
it was not altogether unknown, in the time of Au- 
gustus, is ])roved by that celebrated geogra]>her, who, 
more than once, expressly assigns to the ancient city 
the place then occupied by tibe village of the Ilien- 
siaus, ‘‘ llus,** says he, “ did not build the city where 
it now is ; but nearly thirty stadia farther eastward, 
towards Ida, and Dardania, where the lliensian vil- 
lage is now situated.” This locality of Ilium has 
been discovered by Dr. Clarke, in the remains of that 
city. Crossing the Mendar, over a wooden bridge, 
that celebrated traveller entered an immense ])lain, 

* Sir John Hobhousc says, ‘‘ I traced all tlie windings of the 
Mendar, startling young broods of ducks, and flocks of turtle- 
doves, out of every bush. Nothing could bo more ain;eeablc 
than our frequent rambles along the banks of ''bis beautiful 
stream. The peasants of the numerous villages, whom we fre- 
quently encountered ploughing M’ith their hutfaloes, or driving 
tlieir creaking wicker cars laden with faj^gots from the mountains, 
whether Greeks or Turks, showed no inclination to interrupt oin 
pursuits. The wliolc region was, in a manner, in possession of tlic 
Salsctie's men, parties of whom, in tlieir white summtu* dresses, 
might be seen scattered over the. plain, collecting tlie tortoises 
which swarrn on the sides of tha- rivulet, afrd are found under 
every furze-bush. xxxix. 4to. ' 
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in which some Turks wore hunting wild boars. 
Proceeding then towards the east, and round the 
bay, distinctly ])ointed out by Strabo as the harbour 
in which the Grecian fleet was stationed, he arrived 
at the sepulchre of j\jax. Around this tomb Alex- 
ander is described as having performed rites, and 
made oflerings. In former times, it was surmounted 
by a Slirint?, in which was preserved the statue of the 
hero. This statue Antony stole and took with him into 
Egyi)t ; but, having been recovered by Augustus, it 
was by him restored to its ancient shrine ; which, 
with a considerable portion of the structure, still 
remains. “ It is impossible,” says Dr. Glarke, “ to 
view its sublime and simple form, without calling to 
mind the veneration so long paid to it; without pic- 
turing to the imagination a successive series of 
kings, and heroes, and inarincrs, who, from the Hel- 
lespont, or by the ‘shores of Troas and CMiersonesus, 
or on tlie sepulchre itsi?lf, poured forth the tribute of 
their homage ; and finally, without re]>resenting to 
the mind the fcicliiigs of a native or of a traveller, in 
those times, who, lafter viewing the existing momi- 
mciit, and witnessing the instances of public and 
of ]>rivate regard, so constantly bestowed upon it, 
should have been told, the age was to arrive when 
the existence of Troy, and of the mighty dead, 
entombed u])on its jilain, would be considered as 
having no foundation in truth.” The view of the Tlel- 
lespcftit, aiyl the plain of Troy, from the top of this 
tomb, is one of the finest the coimtry affords ; and, 
travellers have the pleiisure of seeing popjiies and 
mozoreons, and the field-star of Bethlehem, growing 
uj)on it. 

Prom this spot the traveller passes over a heathy 
country to a village called Habil Elly, where he 
finds Jihe remains/)! a temple, which seems to be those 
of ten temples rather than omcT 4Joric, Ionic, and 
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Cormtliian capitals, lie dispersed in every direction, 
and some of them are of groat beauty. On these are 
many inscriptions ; amongst which are these remarlt- 
ahle words : — “ The Ilians to their country s God, 
^'EneasJ* 

From these ruins you proceed through a dilapi- 
dated valley, full of vineyards and almond-trees ; 
and, after a space, you find the remains of an 
ancient paved way. You then come to the village 
of Tchihlack, where you. see many remains of 
ancient sculjdure in a state of disorder and ruin. 
'J'ho ‘most remarkahio are those n])on tlie top of a 
hill near tlio village, in the middle of a grove of oak 
trees. Here the ruins of a Doric temple, form(;d of 
white marble, lay heaped, mixed witli sarcophagi, 
(’ippa*, stela.', cornices, and capitals of large size, 
pillars, and entablatures. I’lie village near which 
all these are, is supposed to he no other than ancient 
Ilium ! of “ Troy divine.’* On these fragments are 
to he read various inscriptions. 

At no great distance, of a high, conical, and 
regular shape, a tumulus stands, insulated. It is of 
great antiquity. On the southern side of its base is 
a long natural mound of limestone. It is, we are 
told, of such heiglit, tliat an army encamped on the 
(‘astern side of it would he concealed from all obser- 
vation of ])ersons, stationed upon the coast, by the 
mouth of the JMcndar. On tlie surface of the tomb 
itself are found fragments of the vases ^of ancient 
( j recce ; — a circumstance, attribuhid to the vem'ra- 
tion paid to the tombs of IVoas, in all the ages of 
liistory, until the introduction of Christianity. 

At some distance from this tomb is another 
tumulus, less considerable. Tliere arc ruins, also, on 
the soutliern sid(; of the wattT, cjilled C.^illifat*. 

* Callifat w.itcr is thcvSiniois. Dr. Clarke says, that he# aw in 
this sti'cam hundreds of torfuiscs, which, being alarmed at his ap-. 
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These consist of bcautifnl Doric pillars, whose 
capitals and shafts are of the finest white marble. 
Among tliein, also, are entire shafts of granite. As 
the temples of Jupiter were always of the Doric 
order, these are supposed to have belonged to a 
temple dedicated to that deity. Among these 
ruins was found an inscription, which Dr. Clarke 
sent *to Cambridge. Tin's is as old as the 
archonship of hhiclid. It was on. the lower 
pait of a ]ilain marble pillar ; the interpretation 
of which sets forth, that those partaking of 
the sacriftoo, and of the games, and of the whole 
fc‘Stival, honoured Pytha, daughter of Scamanclro- 
tinius, native of Ilium, who perfoiinod the office of 
Curiophoros, in an exemplary and distinguished 
manner, for Iht piety towards the goddess.'** 

In tlie vilIag(\of (Jayifat there? are several capitals 
of Ce)rinthian ])illars. * JMoelals, too, arc sometimes 
dug u}) there ; not of ancient Tre)y, however, but of 
the Jtoinan eunpeTors. Not far from Callifat are also 
to be seen trae?cs of an ancivnt citadel. 'These are 
the rejiiiains of a city, called New llium^*. We 
stand,” says Dr. ( 1arke\ with Strabe), upon tlie 
very spot, whence he deduerod his observations, con- 
cerning other objects in the district ; looking down 
upon tlic Simoisiaii ])]aiii, and viewing the junction 
of the two rivers (S)iic flowing towards ^Sigeiim, 
and tlie other towards Uluetium,’ i)rccisely as de- 
scribed Im him), in front of the Ilionsian city.” 

From the national and artificial elevation of the ter- 
j)ro:i(li, fell IVtuii its banks into ihc wutcr, as well as from the 
overhanging branches and thick ninlervvood, among which these 
animals, — of all others the least adapted to climb trees, — had sin- 
gularly obtained a footing. Wild-A)wl, also, were in abundance. 

* “ Turks were employed raising enormous blocks of marble 
from foundations .7nrrounding the place ; possildy the identical 
works c()nstriieted by jLysiniacrfiis, who lanced Xevv Ilium with a 
wall. The appearsince of the strnctiire^xhibfled that colossal and 
massive .style of architecture, w'liich*bcspcaks^ the masonry of the 
earlv a'res of Grecian history.” 
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ritory on -whicli this city stood, this accomplished 
traveller saw almost every landmark to which that 
author alludes. “ The splendid spectacle," says he, 

Xiresentcd towards the west by the snow-clad top 
of Samothrace, towering behind Imbrus, would 
baffle every attempt at delineation. It rose with 
indescribable grandi'ur beyond all I had scon of a 
long tinw; ; and whilst its ethereal summit 4hone 
with inconceivable brightness in a sky without ta 
cloud, seemed, notwithstanding its remote situation, 
as if its vastness would overwhelm all Troas, should 
an earthquake heave it from its base.” 

Besides these, there are various tumuli in the 
Troas, which are distinguished by the names of 
Homer’s heroes ; the tomb of Achilles, for instance, 
and two others, near the Siga'an promontory, men- 
tioned by Strabo, jl’Uian, ard Diodorus Siculus. 
AVhen Alexander came to visit these*, he anointed 
the llele of Achilles with perfumes ; and, as we have 
already related, ran naked around it, accor<ling to 
the custom of honouring the manes of a hero in 
ancient times. One of the other tombs was that of 
Patroclus. Alexander crowned the one, and his 
friend Ilephmstion the other'^\ 

* It is only by viewing the stupendous prosj)ect iifforded in these 
clnpsieul regions, tliat any adeqiiute idea cun be fornied of IT«)nier’s 
powers as a painter. Ne])tune, placed on the top of Siiinotl rare, 
commanding a pros])cct of Ida, Troy, and the licet, observes Jupiter 
u])on (largarus turn his bac;k upon Troas. What is intended ' y this 
averted posture of the God, other than that Garg:inis'’\vas partially 
concealed by a cloud, while Samothrnce lemaincd unveiled ? a cir- 
cumstance so often realised. All the march of Juno, from 
Olympus, by Picria and Ailmathia to Atlas, by sea, to Ijcmnos ; 
and thence to Imbrus and Gargarus ; is a correct delineation of the 
striking face of nature, in which the pic.tuicsquc wildness and gran- 
deur of real scenery arc further adorned by a sxihlinio poetical 
fiction. Hence it is evident, that Homer miY*! have lived in the 
ncighbonrliood of Troy ^ that he lixJirowed^^thc scene of the Iliad 
from ocular examinafifou ; taid ilie action of it from the prevailing 
tradition of the time?. — CLAu^fE, 
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There, on the green and villagc-eottedhill, is 
(Flanked by the Hellespont, and by the sea) 

Entomb’d the bravest of the brave, Achilles. 

They say so; — (Bryant says the contrary.) 

And further downward, tall and towering, still is 

The tumulus — of whom ? Heaven knows ; ’t may be 
Patroclus, Ajax, or Protesilaus ; 

All heroes, who, if living still, would slay us. 

I^igh barrows, without mark, or name, 

A vast, untiil'd, and ruoiintain-skirted plain, 

And Ida in the distance, still the same ; 

And old Scaniandcr (if 'tis he) remain : 

Tlic situation still seemed formed for fanjc ; 

A hundred thousand men might fight again 
With case ; but where they fought for llion’s walls. 

The quiet slieep feed, and the tortoise crawls. 

These tombs have been so celebrated in all agt s, 
that wc give place, willingly, to a description of 
them by Mr. Franklin ; more ])artieiilarly as lie 
has mentioned several particulars, unnoticed by other 
travellers. 

Not far from the site of Ilium are to bo obstTved 
a nuinbtT of antiquities, fragments of Doric and 
Ionic pillars of marble, some columns of granite, 
broken bas-reliefs, and, “in short,*" says Dr. C'hirke, 
“ those remains so profusely scattered over this 
extraordinary country, serving to prove the number 
of cities and temples once the boast of Troas.” 

At no great distance is the steep, which some have 
supposed the spot on which stood the citadel of 
Driam. (ki the edge of this is a tumulus, ninety- 
three yards in circumference, whicli is called the 
tonjb of Hector; it is forniod entirely of loose stones. 
From this spot the whole isle of Tenedos is seen, 
and a most magnificent prospect of the course of 
Scainander to the sea, with all Troas, and every 
interesting objo^t it contains. 

Racier more than one hundred and twenty paces 
from this tumulus is another*tuiiuilus ; the base of 
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this is one hundred and thirty- three yards in circum- 
ference. yonio little way from tliis is a third, 
ninety yards in circumference. The former is called 
the tomb of Priam; the latter the tomb of Paris. 
At a short distance farther on are beheld foundations 
of buildings; but these are not supposed to be of any 
high antiquity, nor even so high as to be classed 
with a Roman interdict. They are tlierefore, with 
])robability, assigned to tliose pirates which at 
dilferent times have infested the Hellespont. Near 
them are tumuli of much higher antiquity; but 
whether they Ix^long to Trojan times, or to those in 
w’hich the Mih^sians formed settlements on the coast, 
is not determined. 

Four hours’ distance from Ponarbashy, situated 
tm the Scamander, is a tovshi call(.‘d A^ne, the ^Fuieia 
of Wtrabo. It is ornamented with cypresses, and 
backed by lofty rocks and mmintains. In this town 
medals have been found, and some have .supi)osed 
that /Kueas was buried here ; it is, however, more 
probable that the towh*WMS named after him. 

On a hill, in the shape of a cone^ at about two 
Ijours’ distance from l^eyramitch, towards Gargarus, 
are a vast quantity of substances h)r building ; they 
may be traced from the bottom to the summit. These 
are suj)posed to have constituted a temple and altar 
of Juj)iter ; the work seems to be Roman. On the 
western extremity of the area arc remains of b,^iths, 
the walls of w hich are stuccoed ; and' there are 
remaining earthenware conduits still entire in several 
places. Above this are tombs, and close to them 
a bath ; near which lie scattered about several 
columns, wdth broken pieces of amphorte, marble, 
basalt, granite?, jasi)er, and blue chalcedony. At no 
great distance olf lies the cornice of aj' Doric entabla- 
ture, so large, that IVl. Preaux said he had. seen 
nothing like it at Xtliens. Higher up are the 
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remains of another temple, the area of which mea- 
sures one hundred and forty yards long and forty- 
four wide. Tliese are supposed to be the t(‘mplo 
and altars of Ju])iter mentioned by ITomer, ^^schy- 
1ns, and Plutarch. From this spot the vi(nv is 
represented as being exceedingly grand. Imme- 
diately before the eye is spread the whole of Garga- 
rus, seeming, from its immense size and the vastness 
of its features, as if those who were stationed on this 
spot might hold converse with persons n])on its clear 
and sunny summit. Far below is seen the bed and 
valh'y of tlui Scamander.” 

What kind of a sceire is belield from Gargarus may 
be, in some measure, imagined from what j)r. (/larke 
says of it. ‘‘ Jn a few minutes I stood upon the 
summit, '^^'hat a s])ectacle ! All European Tur- 
key, and the whole of Asia Minor, seemc^d as it were 
modelled before me on* a vast surface of glass. The 
great objects drew my attention first. The eye, 
roaming to Constantinople, beheld all the sea of 
Marmora, the mountains of.Prusa, with Asiatic 
Olympus, and all the surrounding territory ; com- 
])reh(‘nding, in one wide survey, all Proj>ontis and the 
Hellespont, with the shores of Thrace .and (Mierso- 
nesus, all the noi*th of the Fgean, Mount Athos, the 
islands of Imbrus, Samothrace, Lemnos, Tenedos , 
and .all beyond, even to Euboea ; thi> gulf of Smyrna, 
almost all Mysia, and Bithyni.a, with part of Lydia 
.and Sonia. Looking down upon Troas, it appeared 
spread as a lawn before me.” 

In the saTue district are considiu'able remains 
of the .ancient city Alexandria Troas. Long before 
the extinction of the Greek empire, this city was 
haid under per])etual obligation to contribute, by its 
monuments of ancit’iit sj)lendour, towards the ])ub- 
lic structures eJf Constiuiitinople. Notwithstanding 
this, tfierc arc still some interesting remains ; among 
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which is to he noted the aqueduct of Herodes Atti- 
cus, formed of blocks of hewn stone of vast size. 
Part of one of its gates also remains ; consisting of 
two round towers, with square basements, support- 
ing pedestals for statues. At a few yards' distance 
are the ruins of public baths. “ Broken marble soroi 
lie about says the intelligent traveller to whom, in 
this account, we have been so largely indebted; soroi 
of such i)rodigioiis size, that their fragments seem as 
rocks among the Yalany oaks covering the soil. But 
in all that now exists of this devoted city, there is 
nothing so consj^icuous as the edifice, vulgarly 
termed by the mariners Palace of Priam ; from 
an erroneous notion, prevalent in the writings of 
early travellers, that Alexandria Troas was the Ilium 
of Homer.” 

This building has three noble arches in front, and 
there are many others behind. The stones with 
which it is constructed are })laced without any ce- 
ment ; and the whole appear to have been once 
coated over with inaBlde. There are, also, the bases 
of columns, each eight feet in diameter. This build- 
ing is supposed to have been intended for baths, as a 
grand terminus of the aqueduct of Atticus. 

I'lierc are other vestiges, also, of this city, amongst 
which may be mentioned a series of vaults and subter- 
ranean chambers, one beneath another, now i^crving 
as sheds for tenders, and herds of goats. Towards 
the south-west there are remains also of an immense 
theatre, still in a state of considerable preservation. 
Its diameter is two hundred and fifty feet, and there 
is a semicircular range of seats at each extremity. 
Towards the port, lower down, arc marble soroi, 
and othiT antiquities of less importance. 

From this spot, l>r. Clarke proceeded to an im- 
mense tumulus, called aftci Aisyates, the situation of 
which, he sayt, poifectly agrees with the Account 
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given of that monument by Strabo. lie then de - 
scended again into the vale of Troy, and arrived at a 
village, called Erkessy, in which he found a marble 
soros, quite entire. Upon it is an inscription in 
(jreok, beautifully cast, and in a very perfect state. 

A iirelius Agethopodos Othoniacus^ and the son oj 
AureVnis^ who icas also a Pancraliast^ of whom there 
is a Jiollow statue in the temple of Sniinthcus^ and 
here in the Temple of ^TJscMlapius^ I haee placed this 
Soros for myself and my dearest father^ the afore- 
written AmeTms Paulin us and to my descendants. 
But if any one shall dare to open this So7‘os^ and lay 
in it the dead body of any other ^ or any mans hones^ 
he shall pay^ as a fine to the city of the Trondenses., 
two’ thousand Jioe hundred drachms^ and to the most 
sacred Treasury as much more!* 

At no gn^at distance from this soros, Dr. Clarke 
found a vilhtge, the iMiabitants of whicli live with 
great cleanliness in suiall cottag('s, and practising 
the customs of their forelathers, in their hospitality 
to strangers. They presented him wdtii a medal, 
found in their village ; and they showed him a marble, 
on which was an inscription in Greek characters, 
implying, that Metrodarus of Amphipolls^ the son 
of Tirnocles, is praised by the senate and people, for 
his virtue and good- will towards the king Antiochus 
and ^eleucus and the people : he is deemed a hen* fac- 
tor to the state ; is to have access to the senate ; and to 
be imeribed into the tribe and fraternily to ^chich he 
may wish to belong'^** 

NO, XL, TYRE. 

Tyre is, in Scripture, called “the daughter of 
Si don,” and very appropriately ; for the Tyrians 

• Homer; Herodotus ; Diodorus; Strabo; Suetonius; Pliny; 
'J’acitus; Plutarch J Aulus Genius ; Arrian ; Justin ; Chandler ; 
Bryan'#; Ronnell ; Cfarke; Gell ; H^blfou^ ; Franklin. 
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were, iu tlie first instance, a colony from Sidon. It 
was built two hundred and forty years before the 
building of Jerusalem. 

The king of Tyre assisted Solomon in procuring 
wood for his tem])le, and artisans wherewith to build 
it. Thus it is stated, in the Book of Clironicles : — 

A. And Solomon sent to Huram, the king of Tyre, saying, 
As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst serfd him 
cedars to build him an house to dwell therein, even so deal 
with me. 

4. Behold, I build an house to the name of the Lord my 
God, to dedicate it to him, and to burn before him sweet in- 
cense, and for the continual shewbread, and for the burnt offer- 
ings morning and evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new 
moons, and on the solemn feasts of the Lord our God. This 
is an ordinance for ever to Israel. 

7. Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and 
crimson, and blue, and that can skill to grave with the cunning 
men that are with mein Judah and? in Jerusalem, whom David 
my father did provide. 

8. Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees, out 
of Lebanon ; for I know that thy servants can skill to cut tim- 
ber in Lebanon ; and, behold, my servants shall be with thy 
servants. 

9. Even to prepare me timber in abundance : for the house 
which 1 am about to build shall be wonderful great. 

10. And, behold, I will give to thy servants, the hewers that 
cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat, and 
twenty thousand measures of bailey, and twenty thousand baths 
of wdne, and twenty thousand baths of oil. 

11. Then liuram the king of Tyre answered in writing, which 
he sent to Solomon, Because the Lord hath love-d his fieople, 
he hath made thee king over them. 

12. Huram said moreover, Blessed he the Lord God of 
Israel, that made heaven and earth, who hath given to Da\id 
the king a wiro son, endued with prudence and understanding, 
that might build an house for the Lord, and an house for his 
kingdom. 

13. And now I have sent a cunning 'man, endued with under- 

.standing, of Huram my father’s, , 

14. The son of a \yoman of llie daughters of Dan ; and the 
fatlier was a man o*i TyrU, skilful to work in gold, anA’ in sil- 
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ver, va brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in pnrple, in 
blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson; also to grave any man- 
ner of graving, and to find out every device which shall be put 
to him, with thy cunning men, and with the cunning men of 
my lord David thy father. 

1;). Now therefore the wheat, and the barley, the oil, and the 
wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him send unto his 
servants : 

16. And we will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as thou 
shalt sieed : and we will bring it to thee in floats by sea to 
Joppa ; and thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem.” 

Various *arc tlic opinions concerning the origin of 
Tyre, and the date when it was founded. Herodotus 
(lib. ii. c. 44) says, that he was told by the priests 
of Tyre, that the temple of Iferculcs was as ancient 
as the city, which had been built two thousand three 
hundred years. According to this account, I'yre 
was founded about the year two thousand seven bun • 
.dred and sixty before tjio Christian era; four hun- 
dred and sixty-nine yea^ after tlie deluge, according 
to the 8eptuagint’*'. 

Before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, Tyre 
was the greatest maritime city in the world; its 
situation and industry having raised it to the sove- 
reignty of the 8 (^ 1 ,. From the extreme parts of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, to the western coast ; from 
Ethiopia and Egypt on the south, to Scythia on the 
north, all nations contributed to the increase of its 
power, , sydendour, and w(*alth. Ev('ry thing that 
was useful, ami all that was curious, magnificent, 
and jn^ciou^ were there to he sold. Every article 
of commerce was brought to its markets. 

This state of prosy^erity swelled the pride of the 
Tyrians to a very exorbitant extent. * “ 8he de- 
lighted,"' we are told, “ to consider herself as Queen 
of Cities ; a queen, wliose head is adorned with a 
diadem ; whose copcsy>ondents are illustrious princes ; 

whose rich traders dispute fljr superu)rity with kings; 

^ — — , 

* Diun.mo:id's Ori^iiicF, 
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who secs every maritime power, either as her allies 
or her dependents ; and who made herself necessary 
or formidable to all nations.” Such was the pride of 
Tyre, when Nebuchadnezzar marched up against her. 

Her fate had been foretold by the denunciations of 
iOzekiel. 

“ I am against tliecj O Tyrus, and will cause many nations to 
c.ome up against thee, as the sea causes her waves to o'i>me up. 
And they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down her 
towers. It shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the 
mi<lst of the sea; and her daughters shall be slain by the sword.” 
'riie ])ro}>het then discloses who shall be the instrument of all 
this destruction. “ I wdll bring upon Tyrus Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, a king of kings, with horses, and with cha- 
riots, and with horsemen, and companies of much people." 
“He shall set his engines of war against thy walls, and with 
his axes he shall break down thy towers.’' “ With the hoofs 
of thy horses shall he tread down all thy streets ; he shall slay 
thy people with the sword, and thy strong garrisons shall go 
down to the ground.” “ And tliey shall make a spoil of thy*- 
riches, and make a prey of thyMnerchandise ; and they shall 
break down thy walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses ; and 
they shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the 
midst of the watei^.” will cause the noise of thy songs to 
cease ; and the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard." 
“ Thou shale be a place to hang nets upon ; and shall be built 
no more." " Though thou be sought for, thou shall not be 
found." 

The ])ride of t!ie Tyrians may be estimated by tlie^ 
splendour of tlieir sliips. These were frequently of 
cedar ; their benches of ivory ; fine embroidered 
linens of Egypt were used for sails; and their eaiio- 
])ies wore of scarlet and purple silk*. Tts trMe may 
be in some degree imagiiKMt, fro^m what is stated as 
having been brought to her markets ; — gold, silver, 
iron, tin, brass, and lead ; slavesf ; horses, horsemen, 

* Ezekiel, ch. xxvii. 

t wc interpret, “ Juvaii, Tubal, and Meaheeh, wore thy mc- 
ehaiits ; they traded in the persons of men. — Ezekiel xxvii. El. 
Thank Heaven ! a similar inkpiity has been done away with in 
tills country, by an' of generosity ijTot to be puraH*ilcd in the 
liistoiy of the world. — Twenty millions of money ! 
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and mules ; sheep and goats ; horn, ivory, and ebony ; 
emeralds, purple, and broidered work ; hue linen, and 
coral, and agate ; — wheat, honey, oil, and bales of 
wares, wine, and wool ; cassia and calamus ; cloths 
for chariots ; all manner of spices and i)rccious stones. 
All tjiese articles were to be destroyed. Thy riches 
and thy merchandise, thy mariners and thy pilots, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, 
and all thy men of war that are in thee, and in all 
thy company which is in the midst of thee, shall fall 
into the midst of the seas, in the days of thy ruin.” 

The Prophet then goes on to j)ropliesy how all 
the nations shall mourn for her fall. Shall not 
the isles shake at the sound of thy fall, wlien 
wounded cry ; w’hen the slaughter is made in tlu^ 
midst of thee ? All the princes of th(‘ sep, shall 
, come down from their^ thron(‘s, and lay away their 
robes, and put off their 4,‘mbroidered gariuents; they 
shall clothe themselves vrith trend)ling ; they shall 
sit upon the ground, and shall tremble at every 
moment, and shall be astonished at theo."' 

Tyre was besi(‘gcd by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
twenty- first year of his reign ; Ithobol being its 
king. After seven years he made himself master of 
it ; not without his troops suffering inci'cdible hard- 
ships ; insomuch that, as Ezekiel had predicted, 
ever 7/ head n'as made bald and even/ head ivaa 
peeled” Previous, however, to the taking of it, a 
multitude its inhabitants quitted the city, and 
took up their abode, with the greatest part of their 
effects, in the neighbouring island half a mile from 
the shore ; and in that sj)ot they laid the foundation 

* The sacivd writings often spoak of Tyio as an island. “ llo 
still, ye inhabitants of the isle; thon, whom the merchants of >^idoii 
that pass over the sea have replenished. Pass over to 'rarsliish ; 
howl, )e inhabitants M' the islc.^ Is this your joyous cit), whose 
antiquity^s of ancient <)iiys ?*’ — Chaj), 2, Ci, 7. In 

Ezekiel, ch. xxviii. ver. 2, “ Is it in the midst of tlic seas?” 

I j 2 
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of a new city. When, therefore, Nebuchadnezzar 
took possession of the town, lie found little in it 
to reward him for tlie trouble, danger, and expense 
he had boon at during the siege, which lasted thir- 
teen years. He rased the city to the foundations, 
and it was afterwards known only as a village, by 
the name of Pahe-Tyrus (ancient Tyre) : the new 
one rose to greater jiower than the former one^ 

The new town, nevertheless, was not remitted of 
misfortune ; for the inhabitants were made slaves of, 
compelled to admit a foreign yoke, and this for the 
space of seventy years. After the expiration of that 
time, they were restored, according to the prophecy 
of Isaiah,* to the poss(;ssion of their ancient privi- 
U^ges, with the liberty of having a king of their own, 
and that liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alex- 
ander. ^ . 

At that period Tyre had ^gain become an exceed- 
ingly largo city ; and because of the vast commerce 
she carried ou^ with all nations, she was called 

Colleen of the Bca."' 8he boasted of having first 
iiiv('iited navigation, and taught mankind the art of 
braving the waves and wind. Her hapjiy situation, 
th(! extent and conveniency of her ports, the charac- 
ter of her inhabitants, who were not only industrious, 
laborious, and patient, but extremely courteous to 
strangers, invited thither merchants from all parts 
of the then-known world : so that it might be con- 
sidered, not so much as a city btdopging ’^to any 
particular nation, as the common city of all nations, 
and the centre of their commerce. 

Tyre had now for some time risen from the de- 

* And it shall conic to pass after the end of seventy years, 
that the Lord will visit Tyre, and she shall turn to her hii-e. 
(xxiii. 17.) And her incrchun disc and her hire shall be holincs!* 
to the Lord; it sliall not treasured '.nor laid u|) : for her 
merchandise shalj, htifor them tliat dwell before the l^^ord, to eat 
sufTicicatly, and for durable clothing.*’ (v, 18.) 
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solation, into which she had fallen : but with pros- 
perity came pride, and vain-glory ; luxury and 
voluptuousness. Another proj)het, therefore, fore- 
told to her a second ruin. She was now the 
crowning city,” whose merchants were princes, and 
whose traffickers were styled “ the honourable of 
the earth.” 

Tyl^) had profited nothing from the first lesson : 
Another destruction, therefore, was denounced against 
her. This was to come from Chittim (Macedonia). 
Tyre was careless of this threat. Defended by strong 
fortifications, and surrounded on all sides by the sea, 
slie feared nothing ; neither God nor man. Isaiah, 
therefore, brings to her recollection the ruin, that 
had befallen tliem in the days of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and the destruction wljicli had afterwards fallen on 
..Babylon itself.* Tlic lyhabitants had raised pomp- 
ous palaces, to make tl>^ir names immortal ; but all 
those fortifications had become but as dens for wild 
beasts to revel in.” The Lord hath purposed it to 
stain all the ])ride of all glory, and to bring into 
oontem])t all the honourable of the earth.” The 
Lord hath given a commandment against the mer- 
chant city, to destroy the strong -holds thereof.” 
‘‘ Thou shalt no more rejoice, thou virgin daughter 
of Zidon.” This fall was to come, as we have already 
said, from Macedoii. 

Ale.xander besieged Tyre seven months;''’ during 
which *timejie erected vast mounds of (;.artli, plied 
it with his engines, and invested it on the side next 
the sea with two hundred galleys. AVhen the Ty- 
rians saw this fleet, they wx*re astonished ; because* 
it greatly exceeded what they had any reason to 
expect. They had had in contemplation to send 
most of their woi^en and children, with all the men, 
who were past the.inilitafy age^ i;p Carthage : but. 


This was foretold iTy Zecha»iah, ch. Jx. 3, 4. 
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confident in their strength, they had delayed doing 
so ; and now they could not spare ships or seamen 
to transport them. 

A vessel coming from Sidon, they seized upon 
tlie crew, led them to a part of the wall, from 
which they could have a full view of the besieging 
army, tlicn maliciously put them to death, and 
threw their dead bodies over the wall. * This 
greatly enraged the Macedonian : and he soon after 
took possession of the city. According to Plutarch, 
the siege terminate<l in the following manner: — 
Alexander had permitted his main body to rest 
th('msclves, after some great fatigues they had under- 
gone, and ordered only some small parties to keep 
the Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Aristander, 
his principal soothsayer, olFu^ed sacrifices ; and one 
day, upon inspecting the entrails of the victims, he 
boldly asserted, amongst thirse about him, that the 
city would be taken that month. As the day hap- 
pened to be the last of the mouth, this ]>rediction 
was received with great ridicule. Alexander per- 
ceiving the soothsayer to be disconcerted, and having 
always made a point of bringing the prophecies of his 
soothsayers to completion, ho gave ord(TS that the 
day should not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty- 
eighth of the month. At the same time he called out 
his forces by sound of trumpet, and made a much 
more vigorous assault than be at first intended. 
The attack was violent, and those who swore feft in 
the camp, quitted it to have a share in it, and to 
support their fellow soldiers ; insomuch that the 
Tyrians wore forced to give in ; and the city was 
taken that very day ; seven thousand being slain.’^' 

The king, with many of the principal men, took 
refuge in the temple of TlcrculeSi, The lives and 
liberties of these v^ere spaced ; bwt all others^ taken, 
to the number of tliirtecn thousand, f were sold to 
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slavery for the benefit of the conquering army. To 
the eternal ignominy of the conqueror, too, all tlu^ 
children and women were made slaves of, and all tlie 
young men, that survived the battle, to the amount ol* 
two thousand, wore crucified along the sea-shore. 
The annals of no nation exhibit an atrocity equal to 
this ! The city was burned to the ground. 

In ^reference to this stout defence of the Tyrians 
against so accomplished a warrior as Alexander, and 
their maritime enterprises, a highly eminent scholar 
lias made the following remarks* : — Let us contem- 
plate all these great things, as completed by the efforts 
of a single city, which, possibly, did not possess a ter- 
ritory of twtiiity miles in circumfercnecj, which sus- 
tained a siege of thirteen years against all the ])ower 
of Babylon ; and another of eight months against 
Alexander, in the full career of his victories; and 
then judgt; whether a qpmniercial sjiirit debases the 
nature of man, or whetlicr any single city, recorded 
ill history, is worthy to be compared with Tyre.’' 

The huildlngs were spacious and magnificent ; 
above all, the temples of Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Astarte. These were built by ITurain. The walls 
were one hundred and fifty feet high, proportionably 
broad, and firmly built of large blocks of stone, 
bound together with white plaster. 

"When the conqueror had sjitiatcd bis vengeance, 
be rebuilt it, and planted it anew with people, drawn 
from the nqighhouring parts ; chiefly that ho might, 
ill future times, be called the founder of Tyre. 

In the year 313 n.c. this new city sustained a 
siege against Antigonus ; for soon after the death of 
Euuienes, Antigonus formed designs against Tyre, 
Joppa, an<l Gaza. The two last soon suhinitted ; 
but Tyro gave l^iin great trouble. Being mastiT of 

all the other ports qn the J^lioenician coasts, he caused 

^ 

* Vincent’s Perioliis. v. ii. 528. 
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a Tast number of treea to be cut down on Mount 
Libanus, — cedars and cypress trees of great lieiglit 
and bofiuty; and these were conveyed to the different 
ports, where he commanded a number of ships to bo 
built, and where lie employed in that object several 
thousand men. With these, and otker shi])s he re- 
ceived from Rhodes, Cyprus^ and, other places, he 
made himself master of the sea. Tyre was, there- 
fore, reduced to great extremities. The fleet of Anti- 
goiius cut oft* all communication of provisions, and 
the city was soon after compelled to capitulate. It 
was no longer than nineteen years before this event, 
that Alexander had destroyed this city in a manner 
as made it natural to believe it would recjuire whole 
ages to re-establish it ; and yet, in so short a time as 
that we speak of, it became capable of sustaining this 
new' siege, which lasted inore^.than as long again as 
that of Alexander. This cirwimstancc discovers the 
great resources derived from commerce ; for this was 
the only expedient hy wdiich 1 yro rose out of its 
ruins, and recovered most of its former S])lend()ur. 

Isaiah had foretold that Tyre should lie in ohson- 
rity and oblivion for seventy years*. This term 
being expired, it recovered its former credit ; and, at 
the same time, recovered again its former vices. At 
length, according to another passage in the same 
prophecyf, converted by the preaching of the Chris- 
tians, it became a holy and religious city. 

After this period it belonged to seveml masters, 
till the time when it was taken possession of hy 
Aiitiochus the Great, b. c. 218. 

Afterwards it became subject to the Seleiicidce. 
It w'as then sold to a Roman, nani(‘d Marion, whose 

* “ And it sliull come to pass, tluit Tyro shall be forgotten 
seventy years.*’ — Isaiah, ch. xxiii. ver. T5. , 

+ “ Her mcrchandiac and her h^-c shall holiness to the Lord; 
it shall not be treasd.ed ol laid up ; for her merchandize yiall he 
for them that dwell before Lord.J* — Isaiah, ch. xxiii. ver. 18. 
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wealth was so great, that he was enabled to purchase 
tlie whole principality. It was stiH in repute in the 
time of Christ, and is, therefore, several times men- 
tioiied in the New Testament. 

“ W oe unto thee, Chorazin ! Woe unto thee, Beth - 
saida ! For if the mighty works, which were done in 
you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have toponted long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But 
I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the day of judgment than for you.*’ — 
Matthew^ ch. xi. vcr. ^I. 

“ And from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and 
from beyond Jordan ^ and they about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, when they had heard what 
groat things he did, came to him.” — Marh^ ch. iii. 
ver. 8. ch. vi. ver. 17. 

And Herod was highly displeased with them of 
Tyre and Sidon ; hut ^i(‘y came wdth one accord to 
him, and having made Blastus, the king’s chamber- 
lain, their friend, d<‘sircd peace, because their country 
w'as nourished by the king’s country.” — Acts^ eh. 
xi. ver. i?0. 

Tyre, in the time of Pliny : — “ Tyrus, in the olden 
time an island, lying almost three quarters of a mile 
within the deep st?a ; but now% through the skill and 
labour of Alexander at the siege of it, joined to the 
main land. It is greatly renowned ; for out of it 
have come three other cities of ancient name ; — viz., 
Leptis, Utica, and that great Carthago, which so 
long strove with the empire of liome, for the mon- 
arcliy and dominion of the wdiole world. Not only 
these, but the Gades, divided, as it were, from the 
rest of the earth, wore peopled from thence. Now, 
all its glory and reputation arise out of its dye purple 
and crimson colr^irs. I'he compass of it is nineteen 
miles, jf Pala0-tyriM5 be idbludec^ip 

There was a style of ^ architecture called Tyrian ; 
and of Hliis order Sir fc. W/en supposes was the 
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theatre ; hy the fall of which, Samson made so ^reat 
a slaughter of the Philistines. “ In considering 
what this fabric must be,” says be*, “ that could at. 
one pull be demolished, I conceive it an oval amphi- 
thcatrti, the scene in the middle, where a vast roof of 
cedar-beams, resting round upon the walls, centered 
all upon one short architrave, that united two cedar 
pillars in the middle. One pillar would not be «udi- 
cient to unite the ends of at lejist one hundred beams 
that tended to a centre ; therefore, 1 say, there must 
he a short architrave resting upon two ))lllars, upon 
which all the beams tending to tic centre of the 
ampliithcatre might be supported. Now, if Sam- 
son, by Ills miraculous strengtii, pressing upon one of 
these j)illars, moved it from its basis, tbe whole roof 
must of necessity fall.” The most observable monu- 
ment of the Tyrian style is the sepulchre of Absalom, 
over against Jerusalem, in th^) valley of Jehosaphat. 

When Tyre fell into the hands of tlu! Koinans, it 
did not cease to be a flourishing city. It was made 
the metropolis of a ])rovince by the emperor Hadrian, 
who repaired its fortifications, and gave it all the 
advantages of a Roman colony. 

About A.n. 639, it fell from tbe dominion of Rome 
into the hands of the Sjiracc'ns, who remained a con- 
siderable time in possession of it. 

On this capture most of the inhabitants emigrated 
to Acre. It still remains, we are told by .Mr. 
Addison, in nearly the same state in j^^’liich* tli(*y 
abandoned it, with the addition of about a hundred 
new stone buildings, occupying a small space to the 
north of the peninsula contiguous to the port. jMany 
parts of the double wall, which cncom])assod the 
island, are still visible, and attest the stnaigth of its 
ancient foundations. The isthmus, is so coinpletcdy 
covered with sand, washed*‘up by, the sea, on either 
side, that none bbt those, acquainted with the history 

• Pa^^ptalia, p. 359. 
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of Tyre, would suppose it to be the w’ork of man. 
The peninsula is about a mile long, and lialf a mile 
broad ; and its surface is covered with the founda- 
tions of buildings, now nearly all in ruins. On the 
western side, where the ground is somewhat more 
elevated than the rest, is a citadel, which Mr. Addi- 
son naturally supposes, occupies the site of the ancient 
one. • On the eastern side, he goes on to observe, are 
the remains of a Gothic church, built by the crusa- 
ders, of materials belonging to the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, which vvas destroyed by Constantine the 
Great, or tliat of Hercules, the tutelary deity of the 
ancient Tyrians. Of this only part of the choir 
remains. The interior is divided into three aisles, 
separated by rows of columns of red granite; of a 
kind nowdiere (dsc known in Syria. At the extre- 
mities of the two bratjclies of the cross were two 
towers, the asc(*nt to which was by a spiral stair- 
case, wliicli still remains entire. . Djezzar, who 
strip))ed all this country to ornament his mosque at 
Acre, wished to carry them away ; but bis engineers 
w^rc not able even to move them. This is supposed 
to have been the cathedral, of which Eusebius sj)eaks, 
calling it the most magnificent temple in Plnenicia, 
and in wliitdi the famous William of Tyre was the 
first archbishop. 

In th(^ so(;ond cimtury, it became a bishop’s sec ; 
and St. Jerome says, that in his time it w^as not 
only t*lio famous and beautiful city of Phoenicia, 
hut a mart for all the nations of tlie world. It was 
dependent upon the patrifirch of Antioch ; but the 
SCO had no loss than fourteen suffragans. 

In 111*2, Tyre was besieged by tlie crusaders; 
also again in 1124. It wras successfully attacked 
by Saladin, in 1]9: ; but in 1291, Kahil, sultan of 
tlie Mamedukes, obtained it hy^ capitulation, and 
rased its forts. 
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Tyre is now called Sur or Sour, For this name 
several explanations have been given. We shall 
select the most probable, and these are by Volncy, 
and ])r. Shaw. “ In the name Sour,** says Volney, 
we recognise that of Tyre, which we receive from 
the Latin ; but if we recollect, that the y was for- 
merly pronounced ou ; and observe, that the Latins 
have substituted the t for 6 of the (5reeks, and^'that 
the 0 had the sound of f?iy in the word ihml\ we 
shall be less surprised at the alteration. This has 
not happened among the Orientals, wlio have always 
called tliis place ‘ Tsour,* and ‘ Sour.* ’* 

Dr. Shaw gives a diflerent interpretation : — “ All 
the nations of the Levant call Tyre by its ancient 
name Sur^ from whence the Latins seem to liave 
borrowed their Sarra, Sur, I find, layoth claim to 
H double interpretation, each, of them V(Ty natural; 
tliough its rocky situation will prevail, I am per- 
suaded, with every person who se(th this peninsula, 
beyond the Sar^ or purple fisli, for wliich it miglit 
afterwards be in such ostetiin. The purple fish (the 
method, at least, of extracting the tincture,) hath 
been w^aiiting for many ages ; however, amongst a 
variety of other shells, the Purpura of Rorideletius 
is very common upon the sea shore,** 

The Arabians,** says Mr. Drummond, “ have 
always calhid Tyre Al /SV/r, the palm-trc;e. (Gol. in 
voce.) Hence, perhaps, the Greeks gave the name 
of Plioenix to this tree, as being the natuicid produc- 
tion of Plneniee ; and as being the common emblem 
both of the Phoenicians and of their colonists. It 
mjiy have happened, then, that ancient Tyre, 
which was situated in a plain, may have been 
called Al Sur^ as the place where the palm-tree 
flourished.** , 

Perhaps another explarfiition may bo stil| more 
probable. Sanchoniathon, as reported by Philo 
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Byllius, tells us that Tyre was first iiiliahited by 
Hyp-;fO//?-~anios, and that it then consisted of sheds, 
built up with canes, rushes, and papyri. From the 
middle of this, perhaps, comes the present name, 
Hyp -6*o?/r-anois. 

The palaces of Tyre were for a long period sup- 
planted by miserable hovels. Poor fishermen in- 
habi^pd their vaulted cellars ; whore, in ancient 
times, the treasures of the world were stored* 

This city,” says Maundrell, standing in the 
sea u})on a peninsula, promises, at a distance, some- 
thing very magnificent. But when you come to it, 
you find no similitude of that glory, for which it 
was so renowned in ancient times. On the north side 
it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle ; besides 
which, you see nothing here but a mere Babel, of 
broktai walls, pillars, vaults, &c. : there not being 
so much as one entire'* house left. The present in- 
habitants are only a few j)Oor wretches, harbouring 
themselv(5s in the vaults, and chiefly subsisting upon 
fishing ; who seem to be preserved, in this place by 
Divine Providence, as a visible argument, how God 
has fulfilled his word concerning Tyre.” 

8our, till lately, was a village in the ])achalic 
of 8aide or of Acre ; situate on a peninsula, which 
projects from the shore, in the form of a mallet with 
an oval head. The isthmus which joins it to the 
continent is of pure sand. That part of the island 
which lies between the village and the sea, that is, 
the western side, was laid out in gardens, beset with 
weeds. The south side is sandy, and covered with 
rubbish. The whole village did not contain more 
than fifty families, having huts for houses, crum- 
bling to pieces. 

Dr. Shaw says, that in his time, notwithstanding 
Tyre was the bhief ma^-itime power of* Syria, be 
could #not perceive the least t»l^‘nw«f either Cothon 
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or harbour, that could, at any time, have been of 
any extraordinary capacity. Coasting ships, indeed, 
says he, still find a tolerably good shelter from the 
northerly winds, under the southern shore ; but they 
are obliged immediately to retire, when the winds 
change to the west or south ; so there must, there- 
fore, have been a better station tlian tliis for security 
and reception. In the N. N. E. part likeWse of 
the city, are seen traces of a safe and commodious 
basin ; but, at the same time, so small as not to 
exceed forty yards in diameter. Neither could it 
have enjoyed a larger area. Yet this port, small as 
it is at present, is notwithstanding so choked up with 
sand and rubbish, tliat even the boats of the poor 
fishermen, who visit this once renowned emporium, 
can be admitted only with great difficulty. The 
sea, however, which usually destroys solid struc- ^ 
tures, has not only sparedj^ but enlarged and con- 
verted into a solid isthmus, the mound by which 
Alexander joined the isle of Tyre to the continent. 

A recent traveller, however, says, ‘‘ that in 
the angle on which w'as seated tlu^ royal palace, 
there are still to be seen a number of fallen granite 
pillars, and other vestiges of architectural grandeur ; 
but of the tt'mples of the Tyrian and the Thracian 
Hercules, of Saturn, of Apollo, and of their other 
deities, I am not aware that sufficient remains are to 
be traced to confirm the positions assigned to them. 
The causeway of Alexander is still perfect, and 
is become like a natural isthmus, by its being covered 
over with sand. 'J'he hill, on wdiicli is placed the 
temple of the A strochitonian Hercules, is now occu- 
pied by a Mohammedan faqueer's tomb, around 
which are no ruins that indicate a work of gran- 
deur destroyed. The ruins of Palai-tyrus, near to 
Kas-cl-ain, w ere not obsq^'ved by me, although we 
crossed the bro' kVlijre ; and the Syrian sepulchres, 
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wlilcli are said to bo to the northward of the town, 
I did not hear of. On approaching the modern 
JSoor, whether from the hills, from the north or from 
the south, its appearance has nothing of magniftcence. 
On entering the town, it is discovered to have been 
walled ; the portion towards the isthmus still re- 
maining, and being entered by an humble gate ; 
whilf> that on the north side is broken down, showing 
only detached fragments of circular towers, greatly 
dilapidated.” “ Idicy do not reach beyond the pre- 
cincts of the present town ; thus shutting out all the 
range to the northward of the harbour, which 
appears to have Ix^en composed of the ruins of former 
buildings.” The tower to the south-east is not 
more than fifty feet square, and about the same 
height. It is turreted to the top, and has small 
windows arid loop-holes on each of its sides. A 
flight of steps leads ujl to it from without, and its 
whole appearance is like that of the Saracenic build- 
ings in tlie neigh be urliood of Cairo.” 

8our lias greatly risen of late years. It now con- 
tains oiglit hundred dwellings, substantially built of 
stone ; most of which have courts, walls, and various 
convt.'nienees, attached to them; besides smaller habita- 
tions for tlie poor. There are, also, one mosque, 
three Cliristian churches, three bazaars, and a bath. 
This intelligence is furnished by Mr. Buckingham, 
who was there in tlie earlier part of 1816. He adds 
also, •that the population amounts, at the lowest 
coinputafioii, from five to six thousand ; three-fourths 
of which are Arab catholics, and the remainder 
Turks Jind Arab inoslems. 

In Tyre was interred the well-known Frederic the 

First, surnamed Barbarossa (a. D. 1190) *. 



llcjodotiis ; ])>(lorus.; Pliuy ; Plutarch; Arrian; Quintus 
Curlius: Piideaux ; *iollin ; fvlamulrclh; Stackhouse; Wicii; 
Sliaw; 'oibboii ; Rubertion ; Diuuiinoiftl; !Rdckitigham. 
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NO. XLI. VEII. 

The memory of Yen* was almost obliterated in 
the time of Floras. The flock had fed in the streets, 
and the ploughshare had furrowed the sepulchres of 
the Yeientosf. 

The history of Veii is too imperfect, to throw any 
light, prior to the existence of Rome. W^. are 
only informed, that Morrius, king of Veii, was 
descended, by Ilalajsius, from Neptune ; and that 
there was a king Veins, a king Mcnaliis, and lastly, 
in the time of Camillus, an elected king named 
Toleniarius. 

Veii was a powerful city of Etruria; Large enough 
to contend with Rome in the time of Servius Tullus ; 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, that it was 
equal in extent to Athens ; and Sir W. (jell quotes a 
passage from a fragment of tKe same writer, published 
by Mai at Milan, 1816, in which he sj)eaks thus of 
Veii and its territory: — ‘‘ The city of Veii was not 
inferior to Rome itself in buildings, and ])osse88ed a 
large and fruitful territory, partly mountainous, and 

* Eustace. 

't' The situation of Veii lias caused some preat disputes among 
tlie antiquaries; but it seems now to he very 8ati«.factorily placed 
at L’Isola Farneso, about twelve miles from Rome, not far from 
T.a Storta, the first post (in the, road to Perugia, lii the lime of 
Propertius the town had ceased to exist. 

Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina lenti 
Cantat, ct in vestris ossibus arva metvv; t. 

And Florus says of the city ; “ Who now recollects that it existed!' 
What remains and vestige of it are tlu rc.^ It requires the utmost 
stretch of our faith in history, to believe that Veii existed.'* — 
(Lib. i. c. P2). Eutropius calls it eighteen miles from Rome, 
(lib. i. c. 4 and 19) ; but Pliny (lib. xv. c. ult.), and Suetonius 
(CJalba 1), if compaied together, make it only half the distiwicc ; 
and Dionysius, (Antici. lib. ii.) cxju-essly phn-es it at the distance 
of one hundred stadia, or twelve f-miles- The Peutingerian table 
does the same. — B» rton#/ 
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partly in the plain. The air was pure and healthy, 
the country being free from the vicinity of marshes, 
and without any river, which might render the 
morning air too rigid. Nevertheless, there was an 
abundance of water ; not artificially conducted, but 
rising from natural springs, and good to drink." 
(Lib. xii. frag. 21). 

In fhe course of three hundred and fifty years it 
carried on no less than sixteen wars with Rome, 
but was at last taken and destroyt^d b.y Cainillus, 
after a siege of ten years. This was the most im- 
portant of the conquests of the infant republic. Its 
situation was so eligible, th.at the Romans, after the 
burning of tlicir city by the (xauls, were long inclined 
to emigrate there, and totally abandon their homes ; 
and this would have been carried into execution, 
'but for the autliority ai-d eloquence of C^amillus*. 

“It is lamentable," says 8ir W. (lell, “ that in 
a country so little cultivated, interesting traces of 
antiquity, tending to confirm the trutli of. history, 
should be sufiered to disappear almost without 
record, for the sake of a miserable and narrow strij)e 
of corn, and a few volcanic stones for mending tlie 
roads. Tl'.c site of the citadel of Veii afi’ords ample 
testimony to the accuracy of the description of Dio- 
jnysius, who says it stood upon a high and prcci])itous 
rock. Not far from the road (from Rome) several 
large gquare blocks, concealed by soil* and bushes, 
may easiljMbe detected by persons accustomed to 
antiquarian researches. A heap of ruins are seen, 
sup|iosed to have been a tem])le dedicated to Juno; 
and among these lay, in 1830, a piece of marble, 
relating to the family of Tarquitia, a race of cele- 
brated Tuscan augurs, from whose books the sooth- 
sayers took their* lessons, veil so low down as tho 
last w a^S) of th e empCror Julian vij^the Rersiai^." 

* Liv. V. 21 : SiMtoii. iii^cron. 39. 
c * 
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There exists, iilso, a large tumulus, sup])Osod to he 
the tomb of Propertius, king of Etruria, founder of 
the city. 

In a rock under the ancient wall are several niches, 
which have the appearance of places for urns, or 
votive olferings ; not of lloman construction, but 
Etrurian. There are, also, evident traces of one or 
two bridg(‘S ; and on the sunxmit of, a hill, at the 
distance of three miles, is anotluT tumulus. 

In another j)art the rugged extent of the rocks, 
with the buslies, and the difficulty of (;arrying away 
the blocks, have preseuwed ]>oHions of the ancient 
wall of the Etruscan Yeii. These are ten or eleven 
feet in length, and some more than five feet in height. 
One of the most singular facts attending this wall, 
is a bed of throe courses of bricks, each thrcie feet iu 
length, intervening between ^.he lower cfuirsc of the ' 
wall, and the rock u])on which it is built. It n;- 
(piires only a very moderate knowdedge of the subject 
to convince us, tliat the construction of this wall has 
110 rc 9 (‘ml)lanco to anything remaining at Home, nor 
yet at Tsopi, Ealerii, or Tar<piiuii, whore the ram})arts 
were in smaller blocks, and nearly ngpilar. The 
style of the fortifications at \'eii bespeak a inucli 
higher anti*quity. 

Added to wdiat we have already stated, thei(j are 
vestiges of ancient fortifications and aqueducts, and 
traces of roads ; also fragments of an ancient citadel. 
There arc, also, tombs in a glcii near, at]^» upon the 
rock, called Isol a, exhibiting every kind of so]>ulchra 1 
excavation ; caves, columbaria, and tombs without 
number. This was, no doubt, the metropolis of 
Voii. 

There are, also, the remains of other tumuli, which 
appear to have been the common i^.ccptacle of tlios(^ 
slain Jn battle, ^athqrthan of rennfiixrkable individuals. 
These all mark the d;^te of in the elder times : but 
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a statue of Tiberius found here, of course denotes the 
ago of the empire. 

“The remains of this once populous Etruscan city,” 
says Sir William Gell, “have, in the course of 
the last ten years, suffered so lamentahly from spo- 
liations, per))otratcd or permitted hy the owners of 
tln^ soil, that it is necessary to take particular notice 
of sifch relics as still attest the existence of a place of 
so much importance in the early history of Italy.” 

This he has done, in his work entitled “ The Topo- 
graphy of Romo, and its Vicinity and from that 
work we glean most that is stated in this abstract *. 

* Livy; Eustace; Gcll. 


THE END. 
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